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BOOK   II. 

CHAP.  I. 

The  civil  and  military  hiftory  of  Great  Britain, 
from   the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,   A.  D.  449. 
to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy ', 
A.  D.  1066. 

SECTION  I. 

From  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449.  to  A.  D.  600. 

THE  fuccours  which  the  Britifh  ambaffadors  A.D.449. 
(mentioned  in  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  t_to..^j 
chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  this  work)  obtained  Arrival  of 
from  the  Saxons,  came  over  from  the  continent theSax" 
in  three  large  mips,  under  the  conduct  of  two 
brothers,  called  Hengift  and  Hor/a9  and  landed 
in  the  ifle  of  Thanet.     They  were  received  with 
VOL.  in.  B  joy 


ons. 
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A.D.449-  joy   by  the   difpirited   Britons ;    who   affigned 
to  600.    tnem  a  p]ace  for  their  head-quarters  in  the  ifland 
where  they  landed;  and  made  them  the  mod 
ample  promifes  of  all  necefTary  proviiions,  and 
fuitable  rewards  for  their  affiftance.1 
Saxons  As  foon  as  thefe  preliminaries  were  fettled,  the 

tons  de-"     Saxons  joined  the  Britifli  army,  and  marched 
feat  the      againfl  the  Scots  and  Pidls,  who  had  now  pufhed 
Pitts8. and    their  dieftrufltive   ravages  as  far  as  Stamford. 
Near  that  place  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Britons,  inftructed,  animated,  and  a£ 
lifted  by  their  new  allies,  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  their  old  enemies,  and  obliged  them 
to  retire  into  their  own  country1.     Tranfported 
with  joy  at  this  victory,  they  loaded  the  Saxon 
chiefs,  and  their  principal  followers,  with  bene- 
fits ;  which  made  them  in  no  hafte  to  abandon  a 
country  where  they  were  fo  well  received.3 
Arrival  of       The  Britons,  for  fome  time,  were  fo  far  from 
armyof     entertaining  any  jealoufy  of  their  new  allies, 
Saxons,      that  they  readily  confented  to  a  propofal  made 
by  Hengift,  of  fending  for  a  reinforcement  of 
his  countrymen,  as  a  further  fecurity  againfl  any 
future  attempts  of  their  ancient  enemies.     This 
reinforcement,  conlifting  of  about  five  thoufand 
of  the  braveft  warriors,  came  over  in  feventeen 
ihips,   and   joining    the  army  under  Hengift, 
added  greatly  to  his  ftrength  and  confidence.4 


1  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  12.     Bedae  Hift.  Ecclef.  l.i.  c.  15. 

2  Id.  ibid.  H.  Huntingdon,  1.  a. 

3  R.  Higden.  Polychron.  1. 5. 

4  GUdaeHift.  c.»3. 
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It  is  impoffible  to  difcover  whether  or  not  A.D.449. 
Hengift  and  Horfa,  and  their  followers,  when  Jl^^ 
they   firft   embarked    in   this   expedition,    had  The  Sax- 
formed  a  defign  of  making  good  a  fettlement  for  °ns  re" 
themfelves  in  Britain;   but  it  plainly  appears,  fettle  in 
from  their  conduct,  as  well  as  from  the  teflimony  Britain- 
of  hiftorians,  that  they  entertained  fuch  a  defign 
foon  after  their  arrival5.     The  beauty  and  fer- 
tility of  the  Britifh  plains  excited  them  to  wifh, 
and  the  unwarlike  character  and  divided  Hate 
of  their  inhabitants,  encouraged  them  to  hope, 
for  a  folid  eftablifhment  in  this  rich  and  pleafant 
country.     As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  two  Saxon 
chieftains  faw  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
iiderable  army  of  brave  determined  warriors, 
they  prepared  to  feize  fome  part  of  thofe  terri- 
tories which  they  had  been  invited  to  defend. 
With  this  view  they  concluded  a  feparate  peace 
with  their  enemies  the  Picts,  againft  whom  they 
had  engaged  to  wage  perpetual  war,  and  began 
to  quarrel  with  their  friends  the  Britons  about 
their  provifions  and  promifed  rewards,  threaten- 
ing to  do  themfelves  juftice,  as  they  called  it,  by 
force  of  arms ;  and  even  putting  thefe  threats 
in  execution,  by  deft roy ing  the  country  about 
them  with  fire  and  fword,  and  killing  all  who  fell 
into  their  hands.6 

The  unhappy  Britons  were  now  effectually  Various 
awakened  from  their  delufive  dreams  of  enjoy-  condua 


Bed*  Hift.  Ecclef.  1. 1.  0.15. 
Id.  ibid.  Gild.  Hift.  0.33,  24* 
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A.D.449-  ing  peace  and  fafety  under  the  protection  of  the 
°°"  Saxons,  and  fully  convinced  of  their  folly  in 
calling  fo  fierce  and  faithlefs  a  people  to  their 
affiflance.  In  their  firfl  condensation,  great 
multitudes  abandoned  their  country,  and  fled 
into  that  part  of  Gaul,  which  about  this  time 
began  to  be  called  Britanny,  from  its  being 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Britons ;  others  took  fhelter 
in  the  mod  impenetrable  woods,  where  they  led 
a  wretched  favage  kind  of  life,  or  even  perifhed 
with  hunger ;  while  not  a  few,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  their  lives,  fubmitted  to  the  mod  abject 
flavery.  Many  however,  on  this  occafion,  acted 
a  more  manly  part,  and  determined  to  defend 
themfelves  and  their  country  to  the  lafl  extre- 
mity7. Thefe  brave  and  virtuous  Britons,  de- 
fpifing  Vortigern,  their  former  leader,  for  his 
vices,  and  hating  him  for  his  unfortunate  coun- 
fels,  and  too  intimate  connections  with  their 
enemies,  declined  fighting  under  his  banner,  and 
placed  his  fon  Vortimer  at  their  head.8 
War  be-  A  long  and  cruel  war  now  broke  out  between 
^^sthe  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  in  which  many  battles 
and  Brf-  were  fought,  of  which  we  have  but  very  imper- 
ton»'  feet  accounts.  In  one  of  thefe  actions,  near 
Ailesford,  Horfa,  one  of  the  Saxon  chieftains, 
was  flain,  by  which  his  brother  Hengifl  became 
fole  commander  of  their  united  forces.  This 
illuftrious  chief,  about  two  years  after,  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Britons  at  Crecanford, 

7  Gilds  Hift.  c.  23,  34*  25-  8  Nennu  Hift.  c,  45- 

now 
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now  Crayford,  which  gave  him  the  poflefiion  of  A.D.449- 
all  Kent,  and  emboldened  him  to  aflume  the 
name  of  king,  having  before  this  contented 
himfelf  with  the  humbler  title  of  heretogen,  or 
general9.  Thus  was  the  firfl  Saxon  kingdom, 
that  of  Kent,  founded,  about  eight  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Hengiil  and  his  followers  in  this 
ifland. 

The  new  monarch  of  Kent,  in  order  to  Arrival  of1 
ftrengthen  the  Saxon  intereft  in  Britain,  and  another 
procure  comfortable  fettlements  for  his  family  Saxons. 
and  friends,  invited  his  fon  O6lo,  and  his 
nephew  EbeiTa,  to  collec~l  as  many  followers  as 
they  could,  and  come  over  into  this  ifland. 
Thefe  youthful  chieftains  complied  with  the  in- 
vitation ;  and  having  plundered  the  Orkney  ifles 
in  their  paffage,  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  forty  fail 
on  the  coaft  of  Northumberland ;  of  which,  to- 
gether with  all  the  country  to  the  frith  of  Forth, 
they  took  porTeilion,  without  meeting  with  much 
oppofition I0.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the 
depopulated  flate  of  the  country  between  the 
two  Roman  walls,  which  had  been  a  fcene  of 
war  and  devaflation  for  near  two  centuries,  and 
to  the  alliance  and  friendship  which  at  this  time 
fubfifted  between  the  Pi6ls  and  Saxons.  Thus 
early  were  the  fouth-eafl  parts  of  Scotland,  as  ^ 
well  as  the  North  of  England,  inhabited  by  the 
Saxons  ;  and  in  thofe  parts,  as  well  as  in  the 

»  Chron. Saxon,  an. 455.  457.     Higden.  Polychron.  1.5.   an.  457. 
10  NennUHift.  c.37- 

p  3  fouth 
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A.D.449.  fouth  of  Britain,  their  language  and  their  pofte- 

i,t0-v°°'._-  "ty  have  continued  to  the  prefent  times. 

Progrefsof      Though  Hengifl  had  gained  feveral  victories 

between     over  ^le  Britons,  tney  did  not  long  allow  him  to 

the  Saxons  enjoy  his  new  kingdom  in  tranquillity.     On  the 

contrary,  they  fought  many  battles  againfl  him 

with  various  fuccefs,  under  the  conduct  of  Aure- 

lius  Ambroiius,  who  was  defcended  of  a  Roman 

family,  and  inherited  the  martial  virtues  of  that 

glorious  people11.     jBut  Hengifl  obtained  a  great 

victory,  A.  D.  465.  at  Wippidfleet,  where  no 

fewer  than  twelve  Britifh  chieftains  were  flain, 

and  only  one  Saxon  chief,  named  Wippid,  from 

whom  the  place  of  battle  derived  its   prefer^ 

name12.     About  eight  years  after,  lie   gained 

another  flill  more  decifive  victory ;  which  flruck 

fuch  a  terror  into  the  Britons,  that  they  gave  him 

little  further  difturbance  during  the  remainder  of 

his  reign,  which  ended  with  his  life,  A.  D.  488.13 

-Efc,  Oo        Hengifl,  the  firfl  king  of  Kent,  and  firfl  Saxon 

•meiufcT     m°narch  in  Britain,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 

and  Ethel-  ^Efc,    who    reigned    over  ,his    little   kingdom 

ceffivei0"    twenty-four  years  in  profound  tranquillity,  and 

kings  of     left  it  in  that  condition  to  his  fon  O6lo,  who 

Kent.        began  his  reign  A.  D.  5i2.14     This  prince  was 

not  fo  fortunate  as  his  father  had  been  ;  for  in 

his  reign,   which  lafted  twenty-two  years,  the 

countries  of  EfTex  and  Middlefex  were  taken 

from  him  by  the  Eafl-Saxons.     Oclo  was  fuc- 

11  Bedae  Hift.  Ecclef.  1. 1.  c.  16,  '2  Chron.  Saxon.  A.D.  465. 

13  W-  ibid.  14  Will.  Malmlb.  c.  i. 

ceeded 
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ceeded  by  his  fon  Hermenric,   A.  D.  534.  who  A.  0.449. 
reigned  thirty-two  years,  but  performed  nothing  ^0600. 
memorable15.     Ethelbert,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  "" 
of  Hermenric,  was  the  greatefl  of  the  Kentifli 
kings.     In  a  long  and  profperous  reign  of  fifty- 
fix  years,  he  obtained  many  victories,  enlarged 
his   dominions,   and  gained  a  great  afcendant 
over  all  the  other  Saxon  princes  of  his   time. 
Ethelbert  died  A.  D.  616.  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Edbald,  whofe  hiflory  will  be  purfued 
in  the  fecond  fection  of  this  chapter. 

The  fuccefs  of  Hengift  and  his  followers,  en-  Arrival  <tf 
couraged  other  Saxon  chiefs  to  try  their  for-  another 
tunes,  and  attempt  fettlements  in   this  ifland.  Saxons, 


One  of  thefe,  named  Mlla,  arrived  A.  D.  477. 
with  his  three  fons,  Cymen,  Wlencing,  and 
CiiTa,  and  a  train  of  martial  followers.  They  dom°f 
landed  at  Cymenfhore,  near  Wittering,  defeat- 
ing a  body  of  Britons,  who  attempted  to  pre- 
vent their  landing16.  ^Ella  defeated  the  Britons 
in  a  great  battle  at  Mecredefburn,  A.  D.  485. 
and  took  and  deftroyed  Andereda,  the  ftrongeft 
fortrefs  in  thofe  parts,  A.D.  49o.17  After  thefe 
fuccefles  he  afliimed  the  name  of  king,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  SuiTex  ;  in  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  youngefl 
fon  CifTa,  A.D.  515.  who  had  a  very  long  reign. 
Before  the  death  of  ChTa  this  little  kingdom  be- 
came fo  inconiiderable,  that  his  immediate  fuc- 
ceffor  is  not  fo  much  as  named  in  hiftory.18 

15  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  a.  l6  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  14. 

"  Id.  ibid.  I8  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  a. 

B  4  Cerdic, 
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A.D.449-  Cerdic,  another  Saxon  chieftain,  with  his  fon 
Jl^L/  Cynric,  and  a  band  of  chofen  warriors,  arrived 
Arrival  of  in  Britain  A.  D.  495.  and  landed  in  the  weft,  at 
other  Sax-  ^  p]ace  wh{ch  from  hjm  was  afterwards  called 

on  armies,          J 

\vhich        Cerdicjkore1**     On  the  very  day  of  his  landing, 
thektf      *le  en£age(*  anc*   defeated  an  army  of  Britons, 
domof      and  from  thenceforward  continued  to  wage  war 
Weflex.      againft  them  without  intermiffion,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  with  various   fuccefs70.     In  the 
firft  year  of  the  iixth  century,  Cerdic  received 
a  reinforcement  from  Germany,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Porta,  and  his  two  fons,  Bieda   and 
Megla,  who  landed  at  a  place  fince  called  Portf- 
mouth.     By  the  afh'flance  of  this  reinforcement, 
he  profecuted  the  war  againft  the  Britons  with 
greater  vigour  than  he  had  done  before,   and 
gained  fo  many  victories,  that  he  arTumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  the 
Weft-Saxons,  A.  D.  519." 

Ambrofms       Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  Weft-Saxon  king- 

thur  com-   dom,  met  with  a -more  fteady  and  obftinate  refift- 

mand  the    ance  from   the  Britons,  than  any  of  the  other 

aTinft       Saxon  chieftains  who  founded  kingdoms  in  this 

Cerdic.      ifland.     This  circumftance  was  probably  owing 

to  the  fuperior  courage  and  abilities  of  Aurelius 

Ambrofius,  and  the  famous  Prince  Arthur,  who 

fucceffively  commanded  the  Britifh  forces  againft 

Cerdic  and  his  followers.      The  firft  of  thefe 

great  generals,  to  whom  the  Britons  gave  the 

name  ofNatanleod  (preferver  of  the  people),  fell 

19  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  15.  *>  Id.  ibid. 

11  Id.  ibid.  p.  1 7.  Hen.  Huntingdon,  l.z. 

in 
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in  battle,  with  five  thoufand  of  his  braved  troops,  A.D.449. 
A.D.  508."  The  great  actions  of  Arthur,  who  to  6o°' 
fucceeded  Ambrofius  in  the  command  of  the 
Britim  armies,  have  been  celebrated  in  fuch 
romantic  ilrains  by  the  Britim  bards,  and  blended 
with  fo  many  extravagant  fables  by  Jeffrey  of 
Monmouth,  that  not  only  the  truth  of  thofe 
actions  afcribed  to  him,  but  even  the  reality  of 
his  exiftence,  hath  been  called  in  queftion*3. 
There  feems,  however,  to  be  fufficient  evidence, 
that  there  was  a  brave  and  virtuous  prince  of  this 
name  in  thofe  times,  who  had  the  chief  com- 
mand among  the  Britons,  and  at. their  head  ob- 
tained feveral  victories  over  the  Saxons,  though 
it  certainly  exceeds  the  power  of  the  greateft 
human  fagacity  to  diftinguifh  what  is  true  from 
what  is  fabulous  in  his  hiftory24.  The  laft  and 
greateft  of  thofe  victories  was  that  of  Mount- 
badon,  near  Bath,  A.  D.  52o.2S  This  victory 
gave  fo  great  a  check  to  the  arms  of  Cerdic,  and 
his  fon  Cynric,  that  they  made  little  or  no  pro- 
grefs  in  their  conquefls  for  feveral  years.  But 
having  received  fome  fre(h  reinforcements  from 
the  continent,  they  defeated  the  Britons,  A.  D. 
527.  at  a  place,  from  thence  called  Cerdicsford, 
and  about  three  years  after  made  an  entire  con- 
queft  of  the  ifle  of  Wight26.  In  a  word,  Cerdic, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  ftruggle  of  near  forty 
years,  fubdued  thofe  countries  which  are  now 

22  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  18.  23  Gaulfrid.  Monumut.  1.9,10. 

24  See  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.i.  p.  197,  &c. 

M  Hift.  Gildae,  p.  9.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  a.         a6  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  18. 
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A.D.449.  called  Hampfliire,  Dorfet/Jiire,  Wilt/hire,  Berk- 
,  and  the  ifle  of  Wight.     At  his  death,  which 
happened  A.D.534.27  he  was  fucceeded  in  the 
throne  of  Weflex  hy  his  valiant  Ion  Cynric,  who 
had  been  the  companion  of  all  his  toils  and  vic- 
tories.    This  prince  reigned  twenty-fix  years, 
and  fupported  the  character  which  he  had  ob- 
tained of  a  brave  and  prudent  general,  by  gain- 
ing feveral  victories  over  the  Britons28.     Cynric 
was  fucceeded,   A.  D.  560.  by  his  fon  Ceaulin, 
who  was  Hill  more  ambitious  and  enterprifing 
than  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been.    Being 
affiiled  by  his  brother  Cutha,  he  defeated  Ethel- 
bert  King  of  Kent,  A.  D.  568. ;  and  nine  years 
after  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Britons 
at  Durham  in  Glocefterfhire,  killing  three  of 
their  princes,  Commail,  Condidan,   and  Farin- 
mail29.     By  thefe  and  feveral  other  victories,  he 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Weft-Sax  on  king- 
dom, by  adding  thofe  countries  which  are  now 
called  Devon/hire  and  Somerfetfltire,  to  his  former 
territories.     At   length,   however,   this   prince 
experienced  a  moil  grievous  reverfe  of  fortune, 
both  in  his  family  and  government ;  for  he  loft 
by  death  his  valiant  bvother  Cutha,  and  a  fon  of 
the  fame  name,  no  lefs  valiant.     The  other  Saxon 
princes,  dreading  his  ambition,   formed  a  con- 
federacy againft  him,   into  which  ibme  of  the 
Britons  alfo  entered ;   and  he  was  defeated  by 
their  united  forces  at  Wodenlburgh,   A.  D.  591. 

.**  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  18.          "  Ibid.  p.  19,  20.  *9  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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To  complete  his  misfortunes,  his  own  fubje6ls  A.D.449- 
revolted,  and  drove  him  into  exile,  where  he  foon 
after  died-".  The  unhappy  Ceaulin  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  nephew  Ceolric,  who  reigned  only 
five  years,  and  dying  A.  D.  596.  left  his  domi- 
nions to  his  brother  Ceolwolf.  This  prince, 
being  of  a  martial  fpirit,  had  wars  not  only  with 
the  Britons,  but  alfo  with  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and 
Picls,  winch  continued  through  his  whole  reign 
of  fourteen  years.31 

The  Saxons  having  thus  far  fucceeded  in  their  Theamr- 
attempts,  and  eftablifhed  the  three  fmall  king-  ^^ 
doms  of  Kent,  SufTex,  and  Weflex,  other  bands  Saxons, 
of  adventurers  from  the  fame  country,   were  ?nd  found- 
thereby  encouraged  to  try  their  fortunes,  and  kingdoms 
endeavour  to  obtain  fettlements  in  this  ifland.  of  theEaft- 
Thefe  adventurers  landed  on  the  eaft  coafts  of  EafrAn- 
Britain,  at  different  times,  and  under  different  gles,  and 
leaders,  whofe  names  and  actions  have  not  been 
preferved  in  hiftory32.     By  degrees,  however, 
thefe  unwelcome  guefts  gained  fo  firm  a  footing, 
and  penetrated  fo  far  into  the  country,  that  three 
of  their  chieftains  arTumed  the  title  of  kings,  and 
founded  three  other  fmall  kingdoms  in  the  eaft 
and  midland  parts  of  Britain,     Thefe  were  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Eaft-Saxons,  the  Eaft- Angles, 
and  Mercians.     The  territories  which  compofed 
the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft-Saxons,  were  chiefly 
difmembered  from  that  of  Kent ;   and  confided 
of  the  counties  of  Efiex,  Middlefex,  and  part  of 

*>  W.Malmf.  1. 1.  c.a.  3I  Id.  ibid. 

32  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  a. 

Hert- 
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A.D.449.  Hertfordfhire :  its  firft  monarch  was  named 
Erkenwin ;  bat  the  time  when  he  began  to  reign, 
and  the  actions  which  he  performed,  are  equally 
unknown33.  The  kingdom  of  the  Eaft- Angles 
confided  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk  :  its  firft  king  was  Uffa,  who  began 
his  reign  A.  D.  575. ;  and  from  him  all  his  fuc- 
cefTors  in  that  kingdom  had  the  furname  of 
Uffims.  The  kingdom  of  the  Mercians  compre- 
hended all  the  middle  counties  of  England  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Severn,  and  fouth  of  Yorkfhire 
and  Lancalhire  :  its  firft  fovereign  was  Creda, 
who  began  his  reign  A.  0.585. 34  The  princes 
who  reigned  in  thefe  three  petty  kingdoms  in 
the  fixth  century,  performed  nothing  worthy  of 
being  recorded  in  hiftory. 

Kingdom  Though  a  colony  of  Saxons  (as  hath  been 
umberiand  already  mentioned)  had  fettled  on  the  eaft  coaft 
founded.  of  Britain,  between  the  walls  of  Severus  and 
Antoninus  Pius,  not  long  after  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  we  know  very  little  of  the  hiftory 
of  that  colony  for  the  greateft  part  of  a  century 
after  their  arrival.  The  Saxons  being  at  a 
great  diftance  from  their  countrymen  in  the 
fouth,  and  furrounded  with  enemies  on  all  hands, 
continued  long  in  a  weak  condition  ;  and  being 
alfo  under  the  command  of  feveral  petty  chief- 
tains, none  of  thefe  had  the  prefumption  to 
affiime  the  name  of  king**.  At  length,  however, 
they  received  a  very  powerful  reinforcement 

33  Hen.  Hunt.  1. 1.  34  id.  ibid. 

35  W.Malmf.l.i.  c.3. 

from 
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from  Germany  in  a  fleet  of  fifty  mips  which  A.D.449. 
arrived  at  Flamborough  A.  D.  547.  under  the  J|  |v 
command  of  Ida  ;  who,  being  a  prince  of  great 
wifdom  and  valour,  affumed  the  royalty,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  or 
rather  of  Bernicia,  foon  after  his  arrival 36.  The 
cattle  of  Bamburgh,  built  by  Ida,  was  the  capital 
of  this  moll  northerly  kingdom  of  the  Saxons ; 
which  comprehended  not  only  the  prefent  county 
of  Northumberland,  but  the  counties  of  the 
Merfe  and  the  three  Lothians,  or  the  whole 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  ancient  Roman  province  of 
Valentia.  ^Ella,  another  Saxon  chieftain,  hav- 
ing fubdued  all  the  country  between  the  Number 
and  the  Tyne,  founded  another  little  flate  in 
thefe  parts,  which  was  called  the  kingdom  of 
Deira37.  Thefe  two  kingdoms  were  united,  not 
long  after,  in  the  perfon  of  Ethelfrid,  the  grand- 
fon  of  Ida ;  who  married  Acca,  the  daughter  of 
JElla  ;  and  having  expelled  her  brother  Edwin, 
added  his  territories  to  his  own,  and  thereby 
founded  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land.38 

In  this  manner  were  the  feven  Saxon  king-  The  hep- 
doms,  commonly  called  tlie  heptarchy,  founded  tarchy 
in  that  part  of  Britain,  which  foon  after  began  ° 
to  be  called  England,  from  the  Angles,   which 
were  the  mod  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of 
the  Saxons.39 


35  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  19.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  a,  0.3. 

f7  Bedae  HifLEcclef.  1.  a.  c.  i.     Annal.  Beverl.  p.  78. 

^8  W.  Malmf.  1,  i.  c.  3.  «  Camd.  Britan,  p.  168. 
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A.D.449.  BEFORE  we  profecute  the  hiftory  of  thefe  Saxon 
,j!l£!Lj  kingdoms  any  further,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  take  a  very  fhort  view  of  the  ftate  of  the  other 
nations  who  inhabited  Britain  in  this  period, 
and  of  the  mod  important  events  which  hap- 
pened among  thefe  nations. 

Britifc  Though  the  Saxons  had  by  degrees  difpoffefTed 

ftates-        the  Britons  of  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their 
country,  in  which  they  had  erected  feven  king- 
doms  ;  yet  that  unhappy  people  Hill  continued  to 
poffefs  a  very  large  tract  on  the  weft  coail  of  Bri- 
tain, extending  from  the  Land's-end  to  the  frith 
of  Clyde.     All  the  inhabitants  of  this  extenlive 
country  were  defcended  from  the  fame  anceftors, 
ipoke  the  fame  language,   profeffed  the  fame 
religion,  and  were  in  all  refpects  the  fame  people, 
except  that  they  were  not  united  under  one 
foVereign,  which  would  have  rendered  them  in- 
vincible, but  fubjected  to  a  prodigious  number 
of  petty  tyrants,  who  were  almoft  conilantly  at 
war  with  one  another,  and  feldom  joined  their 
forces  to  refift  the  common  enemy.     Gildas,  the 
moft  ancient  of  our  hiflorians,  who  was  himfelf 
a  Brilon,  and  flourimed  in  thofe  times,  gives  a 
moftihbcking  character  of;five  of  thefe  princes, 
who  were  cotemporaries,  and  domineered  in  their 
feveral  diftricts  over  their  wretched  fubjects40. 
It  would  be  highly  improper,  on  many  accounts, 
to  fwell  this  work  with  laborious  investigations 
of  the  genealogies  of  thofe  ancient  Britifh  princes* 

40  Epiftola  Gildar,  p.  i,  a,  3. 

or 
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or  minute  details  of  their  mutual  wars,  which  A.D.449- 
could  not  be  rendered  either  inflru6live  or  en- 
tertaining.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  tafte 
for  fuch  enquiries,  they  may  confult  the  works 
quoted  below41.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
in  this  extenfive  tract  of  country  there  were  four 
confiderable  dates  or  principalities  in  this  period, 
viz.  thofe  of  Cornwall,  South- Wales,  North - 
Wales,  and  Cumberland.  In  each  of  thefe 
ftates  there  was  commonly  one  prince  who  was 
more  powerful  than  the  other  chieftains  or  heads 
of  clans,  and  had  fome  degree  of  authority  over 
them,  though  each  of  thefe  chieftains  was  a  kind 
of  fovereign  in  his  own  little  diftri6l. 

That  part  of  Britain  which  lay  on  the  north  State  °f 
fide  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  was  inhabited,  in  this 
period,  by  two  warlike  nations,  the  Scots  and 
Picts;  the  former  pofleffing  the  weftern,  and 
the  latter  the  eaflern  divifion  of  that  country. 
Thefe  nations  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  by  their  fre- 
quent incurfions  into  the  Roman  provinces, 
which  are  recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers ;  but  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  we  lofe  fight  of 
them  almoft  entirely  for  fome  time ;  and  their 
hiflory  becomes  remarkably  obfcure  for  more 


41  Dr.  Borlafe's  antiq.  Cornwall,  0.13.  Mr.  Rowland's  Mona 
antiqua,  fe<H:.  n.  p.  134.  Harding's  Chron.  Mr.  Vaughan's  Difler- 
tation  on  Britifti  chronol.  and  Britifli  antiquities  revived.  Carte's 
Hift.  vol.i.  p,  210,  &c. 

than 
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A. 0.449.  than  two  centuries.  This  obfcurity  is  not  owing 
to  tne^r  having  performed  no  actions  worthy  of 
remembrance  in  this  period,  but  either  to  their 
having  had  no  hiflorians  to  preferve  the  memory 
of  thofe  actions,  or  to  their  having  loft  the  works 
of  thofe  hiftorians,  by  the  injuries  of  time,  and 
various  accidents42.  From  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle between  the  Britons  and  Saxons  on  one  fide, 
and  the  Scots  and  Picts  on  the  other,  near  Stam- 
ford, A.  D,  449.  to  the  beginning  of  the  iixth 
century,  we  know  very  little  with  certainty  of 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  two  lad  nations.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that,  during  this  period,  they  were 
engaged  in  wars  againft  each  other,  or  againft 
their  common  enemies  the  Saxons  fettled  be- 
tween the  walls :  but  we  have  no  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars.  Many 
modern  writers  have  indeed  filled  up  this  chafm 
in  the  annals  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain, 
with  formal  details  of  the  names,  actions,  cha- 
racters, and  fucceffions  of  the  kings  of  the  Scots. 
But  as  a  little  truth  is  of  more  value  in  hiftory 
than  many  fables,  we  fhall  not  abufe  our  readers 
with  a  repetition  of  thefe  fabulous,  or  at  beft 
uncertain  tales.43 

Fergus,          It    muft,    however,   be  acknowledged,   that 

Scotl°       though  we  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  thofe 

wars  which  were  carried  on  by  the  Scots  and 

Picts  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  it 

feems  very  probable  that  the  Scots  gained  fome 

41  See  Innes's  critical  eflay,  vol.  a.  p.  548 — 586. 

43  See  Fordun,  Boece,  Major,  Buchanan,  Maitland,  &c. 
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advantages  in  thefe  wars,  extended  their  terri-  A.D.449. 
tones,  and  became  a  more  powerful  and  better  J^  ^ 
regulated  nation,  than  they  had  been  in  any 
former  period.  For  there  is  fufficient  evidence, 
from  feveral  monuments  of  the  ancient  hiftory 
of  Scotland,  which  have  efcaped  all  the  injuries 
of  time,  and  the  rage  of  enemies,  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  moil  probably 
A,  D.  503.  all  the  different  clans  of  the  Scots  in 
Britain  were  united  and  formed  into  one  nation, 
by  Fergus  the  fon  of  Erth,  who  was  certainly 
the  firft  monarch  of  the  Scots  nation  of  whofe 
exiflence  we  have  any  tolerable  evidence.44 

The  dominions  of  this  firft  king  of  Scots  are  Bounda- 
defcribed  by  two  of  our  mod  ancient  chronicles.  "es.°f  the 

kingdoms 

in  thefe  words  :  "  Fergus  filius  Erth  fuit  primus  of  the 
"  qui  de  femine  Chonare  fufcepit  regnum  Alba-  p?°ts  and 
"  nise,  i.e.  a  monte  Drumalban  ufque  ad  mare 
"  Hibernian,  et  ad  Inche-Gall."  The  fea  of 
Ireland  is  a  boundary  which  needs  no  explana- 
tion. The  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland  are  called 
Iiwlie-Galle  by  the  highlanders  of  the  continent 
to  this  day.  The  only  quellion  is  concerning 
the  mountain  Drumalban,  the  eaftern  boundary 
of  this  firft  kingdom  of  the  Scots,  which  is  be- 
lieved, by  our  mod  intelligent  antiquaries,  to 
be  that  ridge  of  high  mountains  which  runs  all 
the  way  from  Lochlomond,  near  Dumbarton,  on 
the  weft,  to  the  frith  of  Tayne,  on  the  eaft45, 

44  See  the  four  old  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  publifhed 
by  Father  Innes,  in  his  Appendix,  No. 4,  5,  6,  7. 
«5  Dr.M'Pherfon'*  Difiertation.  diff.iS.  p.33». 
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A.D.449,  All  the  reft  of  Scotland,  to  the  north  of  the  frith 
to  600.  Qf  porth,  and  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  was  in  the 
J  poSeffion  of  the  Picts,  and  .conftituted  the  Piclifh 
kingdom,  which  was  at  leafi  as  ancient  as  that 
of  the  Scots,  though  its  antiquities  are  ftill  more 
obfcure,  occaiioned  by  the  total  fubverfion  of 
that  kingdom,  and  deftruction  of  all  the  ancient 
monuments  of  its  hiftory,  in  the  ninth  century. 
Kings  of  Fergus  I.  King  of  Scots,  according  to  the  only 
the  Scots.  aut[ientic  monuments  of  our  ancient  hiflory, 
reigned  three  years ;  and  dying  A.  D.  506.  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Domangart,  or  Dongard  ; 
who  reigned  five  years,  and  was  fucceeded, 
A. D.  5 1 1 .  by  his  fon  Congal46.  This  lail  prince, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  dying  A.  D. 
535*  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Gauran,  who 
reigned  twenty-two  years.  Though  Gauran,  at 
his  death,  left  a  fon  named  Edhan,  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Conal,  the  fon  of  Congal, 
who  reigned  fourteen  years,  and  died  A.  D.  571. 
The  later  Scots  hiftorians,  Fordun,  Boece,  Major, 
and  Buchanan,  who  are  mere  moderns  in  com- 
panion of  thofe  remote  ages,  have  inferted 
feveral  kings  between  Fergus  and  his  great 
grandfon  Edhan  the  fon  of  Gauran,  whofe 
names  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our 
genuine  and  really  ancient  monuments,  who*  are 
therefore  to  be  conlidered  as  the  creatures  of 
their  own  invention47.  Thefe  writers  have  alfo 
afcribed  a  variety  of  actions  and  adventures  to 

46  See  the  ancient  chronicles,  apud  Innes,  Appen.No.  4>  5,  6. 

47  Innes's  Critical  EiTays,  vol.  a.  p.  689,  &c. 

all 
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all  thefe  princes,  real  and  imaginary  (which  may  A.D.449- 
be  feen  in  their  works),  for  which  they  feem  to 
have  had  little  or  no  authority,  and  which,  on 
that  account,  merit  little  or  no  attention  from 
the  friends  of  truth  and  genuine  hiftory. 

Edhan,  or  Aidan,  the  fon  of  Gauran,  fuc-  Aldan 
ceeded  his  coufm  Conal  the  fon  of  Congal,  |^ of 
A.  D.  571.  A  few  faint  rays  of  light  now  begin 
to  appear  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Scots.  The 
name,  and  fome  of  the  actions  of  Aidan,  are 
mentioned  by  feveral  ancient  authors,  who  are 
not  unworthy  of  credit,  and  who  lived  at  no 
great  diftance  from  the  times  in  which  he 
flourifhed.  On  the  death  of  Conal,  Aidan  re- 
turned from  Ireland  (where  he  had  lived  fome 
years  in  a  kind  of  exile),  and  was  advanced  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  St.  Co- 
lumba,  who  was,  at  that  time,  the  great  oracle 
of  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls  in  civil  as  well  as  reli- 
gious matters48.  Soon  after  his  acceffion,  he  efta- 
bliihed  a  more  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice 
in  his  dominions,  and  exerted  himfelf  in  fup- 
preffing  feveral  bands  of  robbers  with  which  the 
country  was  infefted49.  While  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, a  war  broke  out  between  him  and  Brude 
King  of  the  Pi6ls,  who  refufed  to  deliver  up  cer- 
tain fugitives  from  juftice,  who  had  taken  fhelter 
in  his  territories :  a  battle  was  fought  near 
Dunkeld,  in  which  Aidan  obtained  the  victory, 
but  with  the  lofs  of  one  of  his  fons,  and  many 

48  °gygla>  P'43«     Boethius  Scot.  Hift.  1.8.     Buchan.  I.j. 
«  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.449.  of  his  fubje&s.  St.  Columba,  who  was  equally 
revered  by  both  the  Caledonian  monarchs,  hear- 
ing of  thefe  fcenes  of  flaughter  with  much  con- 
cern, interpofed  his  good  offices,  and  brought 
about  a  peace  s°.  Aidan,  after  this,  was  engaged 
in  two  fucceffive  wars,  againil  Brude  King  of 
the  Picls,  and  Ethelfred  King  of  the  Northum- 
brian Saxons ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  feveral 
bloody  battles  were  fought  with  various  fuccefs51. 
In  the  laft  of  thefe  battles,  which  happened 
A.D.  603.  at  a  place  called  Dogsq/lane,  being 
deferted  by  his  allies  the  Strath cluyd  or  Cum- 
brian Britons,  he  received  a  total  overthrow,  in 
which  he  loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  armysz. 
The  good  old  king  did  not  long  furvive  this 
grievous  difafter,  but  died  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  605.  in  the  thirty^fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  feventy-eighth  of  his  age.53 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  Pi6lifh  princes  who  flourifhed  in  that  period 
which  is  the  fubje6l  of  this  feclion,  except  their 
names,  and  the  length  of  their  reigns,  which 
have  been  preferved  in  an  ancient  chronicle, 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Innes,  in  his  Critical  Effay  on 
the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scotland.54 

50  Ogygia,p.43«     Boethius  Scot.  Hift.  1.8.     Buchan.l.j.     Adam- 
nan.     Vit.S.Colum.  l.i.  0.7. 

51  See  Biograph.  Britan.  v.i.  p.  68. 

51  BecUe  Hift.  Ecclef.  l.i.  0.34.     Chron.Saxon.p.a4. 
53  Id.ibid.  *  Append.  No.L 
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SECTION  II. 

'Hie  civil  and  military  hijiary  of  Gi*eat  Britain,  from 
A.D.6oo.  to  the  acceffion  of  Egbert,  the  Jirjl  Englifk 
monarch,  A.D.Soi. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  all  A.D.6oo. 
the  fouth  and  eafl  coafts  of  Britain,  from  to8°I^J 
Cornwall  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  were  poffefled  State  of 
by  various  tribes  of  Saxons,  lutes,  and  Angles,  Bntaui- 
divided  into  feven  petty  Hates  or  kingdoms,  viz. 
thofe  of  Weflex,  Suffex,  Kent,  Eflex,  Eaft- 
Anglia,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland.  The 
eaft  coafts  of  Caledonia,  from  the  frith  of  Forth 
to  Caithnefs,  were  occupied  by  the  Picts,  now 
united  into  one  kingdom  ;  and  the  north  and 
weft  coafts  of  that  country,  from  Caithnefs  to  the 
frith  of  Clyde,  with  the  adjacent  iflands,  were 
inhabited  by  the  Scots,  now  alfo  formed  into  one 
monarchy.  Almoft  all  the  weftern  coafts,  from 
the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Land's  end,  were  ftill 
in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  divided  into  many  little  principalities, 
whofe  numbers,  names,  and  boundaries,  were 
perpetually  changing,  by  the  divifion  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  fathers  among  their  fons,  by  con- 
quefts  and  other  accidents. 

An  ifland  inhabited  by  fo  many  fierce  and  war- 

like  nations,  animated  with  the  moft  implacable 

enmity  againft  each  other,  derived  from  their 

c  3  anceftors, 
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A.D.6oo.  anceftors;and  every  day  more  and  more  inflamed 
mutual  injuries,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  fcene 
of  much  confufion,  and  of  many  wars  and  revo- 
lutions. To  form  thefe  wars  and  revolutions 
into  one  clear,  perfpicuous,  unperplexed  narra- 
tion, is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoffible, 
though  it  muft  be  attempted. 

The  htf-         As  all  the  other  fix  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo- 

feveraiBrit  Saxons  fell  gradually  under  the  dominion  of  the 

tifliftates,   Weft-Saxon  princes   (from  whom  Egbert,  the 

b^the^      ^rft  Englift1  monarch,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  were 

chronolo-    defcended),  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  our 

^e°£the    firft  attention  to  the  hiftory  of  thefe  princes,  and 

Saxons,      to  regulate  our  introduction  of  the  moil  memo- 

rable events  which  happened  in  all  the  other 

dates  of  Britain,  by  the  chronology  of  the  Weft- 

Saxon  kingdom.     By  this  means  the  thread  of 

our  narration  will  be  preferved  unbroken,  and 

fome  degree  of  unity  and  order  introduced  into 

this  moft  intricate  and  perplexing  period  of  the 

hiftory  of  Britain. 

cinigefii         Upon  the  death  of  Ceolwulf  King  of  WefTex, 

cokings  A.D.  6xi.  Cinigeiil,  his  nephew,  the  fon  of 

of  Wefiex.  Ceolric,  obtained  the  government  of  that  king. 

dom  ;  and  foon  after  affumed  his  brother  Qui- 

celm  to  be  his  partner  in  the  throne1.     Thefe 

two  princes,  who  were  juftly  admired  for  the 

warmth  and  conftancy  of  their  fraternal  affec- 

tions, defeated  the  Britons  A.D.  614.  at  Beam- 

dune,  now  Bampton,  in  Devon(hire.\ 


1  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  25. 

3  Id.  ibid.    -Hen.  Hunt.  La. 


W.Malmf.  c.a. 
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At  the  acceffion  of  Cinigeiil  to  the  govern-  A.D.6oc. 
ment  of  Weflex,  Ethelfred  King  of  Northumber-  to  8o1- 
land  was  the  moft  powerful  and  enterprifing  Ethelfred 
prince  anlong  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Having  mar-  King  of 
ried  Acca,  the  daughter  of  Alia  King  of  Deira, 
he  got  poffeffion  of  that  kingdom  on  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  A.  D.  588.  though  Alia  left 
an  infant  fon,  named  Edwin,  who  lived  many 
years  in  exile,  and  became  afterwards  very  fa- 
mous 3.  Ethelfred  fucceeded  his  father  Athelric 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bernicea,  A.  D.  590.  and  by 
that  means  united  the  two  Northumbrian  king- 
doms into  one.  „  After  the  great  victory  which 
he  obtained  over  Aidan  King  of  Scots,  A.D. 
603.  he  had  leifure  to  purfue  his  ambitious 
fchemes  for  the  enlargement  of  his  dominions 
without  dreading  any  interruption  from  the 
north.  Accordingly  he  engaged  in  a  long  war 
againfl  the  neighbouring  Britim  princes  ;  in  the 
courfe  of  which  he  obtained  a  great  victory  over 
Brocmail  King  of  Powis,  near  Chefter,  A.  D. 
613.  Brocmail,  before  the  battle,  had  perfuaded 
1250  of  the  monks  of  Banchor  to  accompany 
his  army,  and  pray  for  his  fuccefs,  promifing 
them  his  protection.  Ethelfred  made  his  firft 
attack  upon  thefe  monks,  and  flew  no  fewer  than 
1200  of  them;  which  ftruck  fuch  terror  into 
the  Britim  army,  that  they  fled,  after  a  very 
feeble  refiftance4.  By  this  victory  the  city  of 
Chefter,  and  the  adjacent  country  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  conqueror. 

3  W.  Malmf.  c.3.  4  Beds  Hift.  Ecclef.  l.a.  c,3. 
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A.D.6oo.  Though  Ethelfred  was  thus  fuccefsful  in  his 
Jl?^L>  martial  enterprifes,  he  was  far  from  being  eafy 
Edwin  re-  in  his  mind.  Prince  Edwin,  his  injured  brother- 
1  the  in-law,  and  lawful  heir  to  one  half  of  his  domi- 
orL°rth.  nions,  had  efcaped  all  his  fnares,  and  was  now 
umber-  grOwn  up  to  man's  eftate.  This  prince  had 

land.  \     .    .      ,  .     .    ,.  in  /:•  •       j        <• 

been  carried  in  his  infancy,  by  lome  friends  of 
his  family,  to  the  court  of  Cadvan  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  where  he  was  educated  ;  but  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  having  happened  between 
him  and  Cadwallon,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Cadvan, 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  territories  of  that 
prince5.  After  this  he  wandered  for  fome  time 
from  place  to  place,  in  continual  fear  and  dan- 
ger from  the  machinations  of  Ethelfred,  till  at 
length  he  found  an  afylum  in  the  court  of  Ceorl 
King  of  Mercia.  Here  he  continued  fome  years, 
married  Quoenburga,  daughter  of  Ceorl;  and 
by  her  had  two  fons,  Osfred  and  Eodf'red.  But 
not  finding  himfelf  fecure  from  the  power  of  his 
unrelenting  perfecutor,  even  in  the  court  of  his 
father-in-law,  he  retired  from  thence,  and  put 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  Redwald  King  of  Eafl- 
Anglia,  who  promifed  him  his  protection.  Red- 
wald was  by  far  the  beft  and  greatefl  prince  that 
ever  governed  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Eaft- 
Angles,  and  for  fome  time  refitted  all  the  threats 
and  promifes  of  Ethelfred.  At  length,  however, 
thefe  promifes  became  fo  tempting,  and  the  dan- 
get  of  rejecting  them  appeared  fo  great,  that 

5  Vaughan's  Difiertat.  on  Britifh  Chronol. 

Red- 
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Redwald's  refolution  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  A.D.6oo. 
on  the  point  of  making  a  facrifice  of  his  honour  to  8ol> 
to  his  intereft,  by  delivering  up  his  royal  gueil 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  Edwin  received 
a  fecret  intimation  of  his  danger  from  a  faithful 
friend,  who  advifed  him  to  make  his  efcape  :  but 
this  unhappy  prince,  being  weary  of  a  wander- 
ing life,  and  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  or 
whom  to  truft,  refolved  calmly  to  wait  the  event, 
without  betraying  any  diftrufl  of  his  protector. 
This  proved  a  fortunate  refolution  ;  for  Redwald 
having  communicated  his  thoughts  concerning 
Edwin  to  his  queen,  that  princefs  painted  the  in- 
famy of  betraying  his  friend  in  fuch  ftrong  co- 
lours, that  he  changed  his  mind,  and  determined 
to  affifl  him  in  recovering  his  kingdom.  With 
this  view  he  raifed  an  army  with  all  poffible  fe- 
crecy  and  expedition,  and  marched  dire6lly  into 
Northumberland.  Ethelfred  was  greatly  ado- 
mined  at  this  unexpected  attack ;  but  being  full 
of  courage,  and  trufling  to  his  good  fortune, 
which  had  never  yet  forfaken  him,  he  collected  a 
fmall  army  in  haile,  with  which  he  met  his  ene- 
mies on  the  eaft  banks  of  the  river  Idle.  Red- 
wald had  drawn  up  his  army  in  excellent  order 
in  three  bodies  j  the  firft  of  which  was  com- 
manded by  his  eldeit  fon,  named  Rainer,  the 
fecond  by  himfelf,  and  the  third  by  Edwin. 
Ethelfred  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  firil  of 
thefe  bodies,  and  killed  its  commander  with  his 
own  hand.  Encouraged  with  this  fuccefs,  he 
rafhly  ruihed  upon  the  fecond  divifion ;  where  he 

was 
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A.D.6oo.  was  overpowered  and  flain,  and  all  his  army  cut 
*n  pieces«  This  vidlory  was  fo  complete,  that 
Edwin  met  with  no  further  refiftance,  but  took 
peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  A.  D.  617.  Ethelfred's  feven 
fons  having  abandoned  their  country,  and  fled 
into  Scotland.6 

Edwin  Edwin,   educated  in  the  fchool  of  adverlity, 

afr^P" an  proved  one  of  the  beft  and  greateft  of  the  Anglo- 
don.  "'  Saxon  kings7.  He  eflablifhed  the  moft  perfect 
police  and  regular  adminiflration  of  juftice  in  his 
own  dominions,  and' was,  either  through  love  or 
fear,  refpected,  and  in  fome  degree  obeyed,  by 
all  the  other  princes  of  the  Heptarchy8.  Qui- 
celm,  King  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  bore  this  fu- 
periority  of  Edwin's  with  the  greateft  impatience, 
and  attempted  to  deftroy  him  by  the  moft  dif- 
honourable  means.  He  fent  one  Eumer  as  his 
ambafiador  to  Edwin,  A.  D.  626.  with  inftruc- 
tions  to  kill  that  prince  with  a  poifoned  dagger, 
which  he  carried  concealed  under  his  robe. 
When  this  pretended  ambaflador,  but  real  af- 
faffin,  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  the 
Northumbrian  monarch  in  his  palace  at  Aldby 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent,  he  pulled 
out  his  dagger  in  the  midft  of  his  harangue,  and 
aimed  a  violent  blow  at  the  King ;  who  was  on 

'  Chron.  Sax.  p.ay.     BedaeHift.Eccl.  l.a.  c.ia.     Hen.  Hunt.  1. ». 
W.Malmf.c.3. 

7  This  prince  was  moft  probably  the  founder  of  the  caftle  and 
city  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  anciently  called  Edwin/burgh. 

9  Beds HifcEcclef.  1.2.  0.14.    W.Malmf.  l.i.  c.3. 
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this  occafion  preferved  from  certain  death,  by  A.D.6oo. 
the  generous  heroic  affection  of  Lilla,  one  of  his 
courtiers,  who  intercepted  the  blow  with  his 
own  body,  and  fell  down  dead  on  the  fpot.  The 
treacherous  murderer  wasfoon  difpatched  by  the 
guards,  though  he  flew  another  of  the  King's 
fervants,  named  Frodheri,  in  the  fcuffle9.  Ed- 
win, juftly  incenfed  at  this  bafe  attempt  upon 
his  life,  marched  an  army  into  the  territories  of 
the  Weft-Saxons,  and  took  a  fevere  revenge10. 

Edwin  had  hitherto  been  fuccefsful  in  all  his  Warbe- 
enterprifes,  and  victorious  over  all  his  enemies;  tweenEd 

i  i  •  i    r         •  i    i  i         •      i  win  and 

but  a  dangerous  and  formidable  rival  now  ap-  penda 
peared  upon  the  ilage.  This  was  Penda,  grand-  Kin& of 
fon  of  Creda,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Mer- 
cia  A.  D.  626.  Penda  was  one  of  the  fierceft 
and  moil  bloody  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  roy- 
alty ;  and  though  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  when 
he  began  his  reign,  he  lived  to  be  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  many  excellent  princes,  and  the  author 
of  many  calamities  to  his  country".  He  flew 
in  battle  no  fewer  than  three  kings  of  the  Eaft- 
Angles,  Sigbert,  Egric,  and  Annas,  who  were 
unhappily  his  neighbours  and  cotemporaries12. 
He  invaded  the  territories  of  the  two  brothers, 
Kings  of  WefTex,  and  fought  a  bloody  battle 
againfl  them  near  Cirencefter,  which  was  ended 
by  night,  before  vi6tory  had  declared  on  either 
fide.  Next  morning,  finding  that  he  had  fu£ 

9  Bed*  Hift.  Ecclef.  U.  c.9.  i0  Id.  ibid. 

11  W.Malmf.l.i.  c.3.  »  Id.  ibid. 

tained 
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A.D.6oo.  tained  a  great  lofs  of  men  in  the  preceding  bat- 
•_tx>-01' _»  tie,  he  confented  to  make  peace  with  the  royal 
brothers,  that  he  might  be  at  leifure  to  turn  his 
whole  forces  againil  Edwin  King  of  Northum- 
berland, his  moil  powerful  rival,  and  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  malice13.  To  fecure  his  fuccefs  in 
this  enterprife,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Cadwallon  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  not  yet 
forgotten  his  quarrel  with  Edwin  in  his  youth. 
Thefe  two  princes  having  united  their  forces, 
invaded  Northumberland  with  a  very  great  army, 
and  defeated  and  killed  Edwin  near  Hatfield,  on 
O6lober  i2th,  A.  D.  633. 14  This  defeat  was 
exceedingly  fatal  to  the  army,  the  family,  and 
dominions  of  Edwin  ;  his  army  being  almoft  en- 
tirely cut  in  pieces  in  the  action ;  his  children 
either  flain  in  the  battle,  or  driven  into  exile, 
and  his  dominions  defolated  by  the  ferocious 
conquerors  with  fire  and  fword.15 

HUfory  of       After  Penda  and  Cadwallon  had  returned  into 

beriand  "  their  own  dominions  from  that  fcene  of  defola- 

continued.  tion   which  they  had  occafioned  in  the  north, 

Ofric,  a  coufin  of  Edwin's,  feized  the  kingdom 

of  Deira ;  and  Eanfred,  the  eldefl  fon  of  Ethel- 

fred,  returning  from  Scotland,  was  acknowledged 

King  of  Bernicra16.     But  thefe  princes  did  not 

long  enjoy  their  dignity,  being  both  killed  by 

Cadwallon  in  the  year  634. ;  a  year  which  was 

efteemed  unfortunate  and  accurfed  by  the  people 

13  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  a.  '4  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  39. 

*  Bed*  Hift,  Ecclef.  1. 2.  '*  Chron,  Saxon,  p. 30. 
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of  Northumberland  even  in  the  days  of  Vene-  A.D.6oo. 
rable  Bede,  on  account  of  the  apoilafy  and  death  J^  ^ 
of  thefe  two  kings,  and  the  many  direful  cala- 
mities which  befel  their  fubjects17.  Cadwallon, 
who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  thefe  cala- 
mities, was  not  much  longer  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  cruel  delight  which  he  took  in  deftroying  his 
fellow-creatures.  For  Ofwald,  the  fecond  fon  of 
Ethelfred,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  with 
whom  he  returned  from  Scotland,  collected  a 
fmall  army  of  brave  and  refolute  men,  who  were 
determined  to  deliver  their  country  or  perifh  in 
the  attempt.  With  this  little  army  he  affaulted, 
defeated,  and  flew  Cadwallon,  at  a  place  called 
Hefenfield,  now  Benfield,  in  Northumberland, 
A.  0.635. l8  By  this  great  victory,  Ofwald 
obtained  poffeffion  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  which  he  foon  reflored  to  its 
former  profperity,  by  his  wife  and  mild  admini- 
ftration. 

We  are  not  informed  in  what  manner  the  ever-  Wars  be- 
reftlefs  and  turbulent  Penda  King  of  Mercia,  was  tween  9f~ 
employed  in  this  interval.     But  at  length  ob-  ^Nor-^ 
ferving  that  Ofwald,  King  of  Northumberland,  thumber- 
had  arrived  at  a  degree  of  power  and  profperity  ' 

equal  to  that  of  his  great  predeceflbr  Edwin,  his 
jealoufy  was  awakened,  and  he  refolved  on  his 
deftru6lion.  To  accomplifh  this  he  declared  war 
againil  him,  which  was  carried  on  for  fome  years 
with  various  fuccefs.  At  laft  a  decilive  battle 

17  Bed*  Hift.  Ecclef.  1. 3.  c.  i.  I8  Id.  ibid.  c. a. 
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A.D.6oo.  was  fought  on  Auguft  5th,  A. 0.642.  at  a  place 
tto,*or-_.  called  Mqferfilth,  in  which  the  good  King  Of- 
wald  was  defeated  and  flain,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  eleventh  of  his  reign19. 
Penda,  as  ufual,  made  a  cruel  ufe  of  his  vic- 
tory; and  after  he  had  done  all  the  mifcbief  he 
could  in  the  open  country,  beiieged  Bebban- 
burgh,"  the  capital  city  of  Bernicia.  Here  he 
met  with  an  unexpected  repulfe,  which  Beda 
afcribes  to  the  wonder-working  prayers  of  Aidan, 
biftiop  of  Holy-Ifland.  After  Penda  had  made 
many  aifaults  without  fuccefs,  he  collected  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  wood  and  other  combuf- 
tible  materials,  which  he  piled  up  as  near  the 
walls  as  poffible ;  and  when  he  obferved  the  wind 
bearing  ftrong  towards  the  city,  he  let  fire  to  the 
pile,  in  hopes  of  burning  the  town.  But  when 
the  flames  were  furmounting  the  walls,  and 
threatening  all  within  them  with  definition,  the 
wind  fuddenly  changed,  and  blew  them  with  flill 
greater  violence  on  the  befiegers,  burning  fome 
,  of  them  to  death,  and  obliging  the  reft  to  fly20. 
After  the  death  of  Ofwald,  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  was  again  divided,  Ofwi  his  brother 
fucceeding  him  in  Bernicia,  and  Ofwin  his  coufin 
in  Deira. 

Wars  be-  Cinigefil  King  of  Wefiex  died  A.  D.  643.  (his 
^e£Fen~  royal  brother  Quicelm  having  died  a  few  years 
of  Weflex  before),  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cenwal. 
iSn^of1*  ^^s  prince,  foon  after  his  acceflion,  divorced 

Mercia,&c. 

19  BedseHift.  Ecclef.  L3.  c.9.  ao  Id.  ibid,  c.  16. 
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his  queen,  who  was  filler  to  Penda  King  of  A.D.6oo. 
Mercia :  an  action  which  drew  upon  him,  as  he 
might  have  forefeen,  the  indignation  of  that 
powerful  and  impatient  monarch ;  who  invaded 
his  dominions,  defeated  him  in  feveral  battles, 
and  at  lafl  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  country, 
and  take  fhelter  in  the  court  of  Annas  King  of 
the  Eail- Angles,  A.  0.645."  when  he  had 
remained  there  about  three  years  in  exile,  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  king- 
dom, which  he  thenceforward  defended  with 
great  valour  and  fuccefs,  during  a  long  reign  of 
thirty-one  years".  The  furious  Penda  being 
enraged  at  Annas  for  the  kind  reception  he  had 
given  to  Cenwal  in  his  diftrefs,  invaded  his  ter- 
ritories, A.D.  654.  killed  him  in  battle,  and  cut 
almoft  his  whole  army  in  pieces23.  But  heaven 
was  now  preparing  to  take  vengeance  on  this 
hoary  tyrant,  and  deflroyer  of  fo  many  kings. 
Though  he  was  connected  with  Ofwi  King  of 
Northumberland,  by  a  double  marriage  between 
their  children  (Alchfred,  the  fon  of  Ofwi,  being 
married  to  Cyneburga,  the  daughter  of  Penda, 
and  Peada,  the  fon  of  Penda,  to  Alchfleda,  the 
daughter  of  Ofwi),  nothing  could  difluade  him 
from  invading  the  territories  of  that  prince. 
Ofwi  remembering  that  two  of  his  greateft  pre- 
deceffors,  Edwin  and  Ofwald,  had  been  ilain, 
and  innumerable  calamities  brought  upon  his 

21  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  3  *.          »  Hen.  Hunt.  U.    W.  Malm.  c.  a. 
23  Hen.  Hunt.  1.2. 
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A.D.  600.  country,  by  this  dreadful  adverfary,  endeavoured 
10  8ol<  to  avert  the  impending  ftorm,  by  offering  the 
moft  valuable  prefents.  But  all  thefe  offers  were 
rejected  with  difdain,  and  Penda  entered  North- 
umberland at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  ac- 
companied byEthelhirc  King  of  the  Eaft- Angles, 
and  Edelwald  King  of  Deira,  his  allies,  or  rather 
vaffals ;  threatening  to  extirpate  the  whole  in- 
habitants without  exception.  Ofwi,  perceiving 
that  nothing  under  heaven  could  preferve  him- 
felf,  his  family,  and  fubjects,  from  deftru6lion, 
but  their  own  a6tivity  and  courage,  collected  all 
his  forces,  and  boldly  marched  to  attack  his 
enemies,  though  greatly  inferior  to  them  in 
numbers.  The  two  hoflile  armies  met  A.  D. 
655.  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  then  called 
Wenuaid,  now  Broad-Arc,  which  runs  by  Leeds, 
where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought ;  in  which  the 
Northumbrians,  exerting  the  moft  defperate  va- 
lour, and  fighting  for  their  very  exiftence  as  a 
nation,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  killed  Penda 
and  Ethelhirc,  and  about  thirty  other  chieftains, 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  their  followers24. 
By  this  great  victory,  Ofwi  not  only  preferved 
his  own  dominions  from  ruin,  but  got  pofleffion 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  the  fouthern 
part  of  which  beyond  the  Trent,  he  voluntarily 
bellowed  upon  Peada,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Penda, 
and  his  own  fon-in-law.  But  this  prince  being 
(lain  foon  after  by  treachery,  Ofwi  governed  the 

2*  Beda  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.3.  c.  24. 
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Mercian  territories  about  three  years  by  his  lieu-  A.D.6oo. 
tenants  ;  who  were  then  expelled  by  a  combina- 
tion  of  the  nobles,  and  Wulphere,  the  fecond 
fon  of  Penda,  was  by  them  raifed  to  the  throne 
of  Mercia  A.D.65Q.as  From  this  period,  Ofwi 
King  of  Northumberland,  feems  to  have  lived  in 
perfedl  peace  with  Wulphere  King  of  Mercia, 
during  his  whole  reign  ;  and  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  tranquillity  prevailed  over  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  heptarchy  for  many  years  after  the 
death  of  the  furious  Penda.  This  affords  us  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  taking  a  very  fliort 
view  of  the  moft  important  events  which  hap- 
pened in  other  parts  of  Britain,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feventh  century,  to  the  death  of 
Cenwall  King  of  Weffex,  A.D.672. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  Hiftory  d 
and  Cumbria,  is  exceedingly  obfcure  in  this  pe-  Wales- 
riod.  Being  under  the  government  of  many 
petty  princes  or  chieftains,  they  were  almofl  en- 
gaged in  continual  broils  and  quarrels  amongft 
themfelves  ;  which  prevented  them  from  giving 
much  difturbance  to  their  common  enemies  the 
Saxons.  Cadwallon,  the  cotemporary,  enemy, 
and  conqueror,  of  Edwin  King  of  Northumber- 
land, was  by  far  the  moft  powerful  of  the  Britifh 
princes  of  thofe  times ;  and  after  his  death, 
which  happened  A.D.635.  the  Britons  feem  to 
have  been  quite  difpirited,  and  to  have  loft  all 
hopes  of  recovering  their  country  from  the 

as  Bed*  Hlft.  Ecclef.  1. 3.  c.  24. 
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A.D.6oo.  Saxons.  They  fought  indeed  feveral  battles 
againft  the  Saxons  after  this ;  particularly  one 
againft  Cenwall  King  of  Weffex  at  Bradford 
upon  Avon,  A. 0.652.;  and  another  againft 
the  fame  prince  at  Pen  in  Somerfetfhire,  A.D. 
658. ;  but  they  fought  with  little  fpirit,  and  were 
conftantly  defeated.26 

Hiftory  of       Nor  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Scots  much  more 

Scotland.  c^es^  ^^  certain  in  this  period  than  that  of  the 
Britons ;  and  that  of  the  Pi6ls  is  almoft  quite 
unknown.  This  acknowledgment  concerning 
the  Scots  will,  perhaps,  appear  furprifing  and 
offenfive  to  thofe  who  perufe  the  works  of  For- 
dun,  Boethius,  Buchanan,  and  other  Scots  hif- 
torians,  and  there  find  a  regular  fucceffion  of 
many  kings  of  Scotland  in  thofe  times,  with 
formal  defcriptions  of  their  characters,  and  long 
details  of  their  a6lions.  But  as  all  thefe  writers 
are  mere  moderns,  in  comparifon  of  the  times 
we  are  now  coniidering,  and  feldom  condefcend 
to  quote  their  authorities,  thofe  who  do  not  yield 
an  implicit  faith  to  all  their  narrations,  ought 
not  to  be  too  feverely  cenfured :  and  a  writer 
who  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  omit  fome  of  thefe 
narrations,  as  at  beft  uncertain,  will  not  be  greatly 
blamed  by  the  real  friends  of  truth. 

Continued.  Aidan  King  of  Scots  dying  A.D. 605.  was 
fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  furviving  fon  Eoach 
Buydhe,  or  Eoach  the  Yellow,  fo  called  from 
the  colour  of  his  hair27.  This  prince,  who  is 

a*  Chron.  Saxon,  p. 33 — 39. 

17  See  Innes's  Eflay«,  Append.  No.  4- 
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named  Eugenius  by  our  modern  hiftorians,  is  A.D.6oo. 
faid  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  of  the  fa- 
mous  St.Columba,  who  pointed  him  out  to  his 
father  Aidan  as  his  fucceflbr,  at  a  time  when  he 
had  three  elder  fons  living28.  Some"  of  our  later 
hiftorians  reprefent  Eugenius  as  a  peaceful, others 
as  a  warlike  prince,  continually  fighting,  either 
againft  the  Picts  or  Saxons :  a  fufficient  proof 
that  they  knew  nothing  with  certainty  of  his  cha- 
racter or  actions79.  The  only  thing  recorded  of 
him  with  any  tolerable  evidence  is,  that  he  gave 
a  kind  reception  and  hofpitable  entertainment  to, 
the  feven  fons  of  Ethelfred  King  of  Northum- 
berland, who  fled  into  Scotland  with  their  iifter 
Elba,  and  many  followers,  A,D.6i7.30 

In  the  two  ancient  catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Continued, 
Scots,  publiihed  by  Father  Innes,  Kinath-Kerr, 
or  Kinath  the  Left-handed,  the  fon  of  Conal,  is 
placed  immediately  after  Eoach  Buydhe,  and  is 
faid  to  have  reigned  three  months :  though  all 
our  modern  hiftorians,  for  what  reafon  I  know 
not,  have  inverted  this  order,  and  placed  the 
fhort  reign  of  Kenneth  before  that  of  Eugenius31. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  Ferchar,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Eochod,  or 
Eugenius,  afcended  the  throne  of  Scotland 
A.D.622* ;  concerning  whom  Fordun  confeffes 
he  knew  nothing ;  though  two  more  modern 

1K  Adamnan.  Vita  Columb.  l.i.  c.8. 
89  Fordun,  0.32.     Buchan.  1. 5. 

30  Fordun,  0.33.     Beda;  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.2.  c.xa. 

31  Fordun,  0.51.     Buchan.  1.5. 
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A.D.6oo.  hiftorians  pretend  to  have  difcovered,  by  what 
means  they  do  not  inform  us,  that  he  was  a  very 
wicked  prince ;  and  that  being  caft  into  prifon 
by  his  nobility  for  his  crimes,  he  there  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life.34 

Continued.  Dovenald  Breach,  or  Donald  the  Speckled, 
fucceeded  his  brother  Ferchar  A. 0.632.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  a  good  prince,  and  to  have 
generoufly  affifted  the  fons  of  Ethelfred  King  of 
Northumberland,  in  returning  into  that  coun- 
try, and  recovering  their  paternal  dominions". 
He  was  fucceeded  A.  0.646.  by  his  nephew 
Ferchar  Fada,  or  Ferchar  the  Long34.  Though 
Fordun,  the  moft  ancient  of  the  Scots  hiflo- 
rians,  feems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  prince,  two  of  his  fucceffors,  Boe- 
thius  and  Buchanan,  defcribe  his  vices  as  par- 
ticularly as  if  they  had  been  perfonally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  reprefent  him  as  a  monfler  of 
impiety,  cruelty,  and  fenfuality35.  What  credit 
is  due  to  this  reprefentation,  let  ihe  reader 
judge.  Upon  the  death  of  Ferchar,  A.  0.664. 
Maldwin,  his  couiin,  the  fon  of  Dovenald 
Breach,  mounted  the  throne.  In  the  ancient 
catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Scots,  the  name  of 
this  prince  is  inferted  immediately  after  that 
of  his  father,  and  before  that  of  his  coufin 
Ferchar36.  But  Fordun  and  his  followers  have 
changed  this  order  of  fucceffion,  without  giving 

*2  Boet.  1.9.    Buchan.1.5.  33  Fordun,  c.  34. 

3+  Fordun,  0.37.  *  Boeth.  1, 9.    Buchan.  1. 5. 
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any  reafons  for  the  change.  Maldwin  is  repre-  A.D.6oo. 
fented  by  all  our  hiftorians  as  a  wife  and  good  ^  toj01* 
prince,  who  governed  his  own  fubjects  with  pru- 
dence and  juftice,  and  maintained  peace  with  all 
his  neighbours37.  In  the  fifth  year  of  this  king's 
reign,  a  moft  dreadful  peftilence  raged  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  except  among  the  Scots  and 
Picts  ;  of  which  Fordun  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count from  Adamnan  abbot  of  Jona,  who 
flourilhed  in  thofe  times38.  Maldwin  ended  his 
life  and  reign  A.D.  684. 

The  civil  and  military  hiilory  of  the  Pi6lim  Hiftory  of 
nation   (who  poffefled  the  eaflern  and  beft  part  ^^ 
of  Caledonia),  from  the  beginning  of  the  fe-  peace  be- 
venth  century  to  the  death  of  Maldwin  King  of  gWee^$the 
Scots,  is  entirely  loft,  except  the  names  of  their  ana  Scots. 
kings,  which   may   be  feen  in  the  Appendix. 
Before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  north  for  fome 
time,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice,  that 
from  the  death  of  Aidan  King  of  Scots  A.  D. 
605.  to  the  death  of  Maldwin  A,D.  684.   an 
uninterrupted  peace  fubfifted  between  the  Scots 
and  Saxons  ;  a  thing  not  very  common  between 
two  fuch  fierce  and  warlike  neighbours.     The 
reafons  of  this  long  ceffation  of  hoftilities  feem 
to  have  been  thefe  :  The  Scots  were  fo  much 
weakened  and  difpirited  by  the  great  lofs  which 
they  fuftained  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Da?gfaftane, 
A.D.  603.  that  for  a  long  time  they  had  neither 
power  nor  inclination  to  make  any  further  at- 


37  Fordun,  1.3.  0,40.  38  Fordun,  1.3, 
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A.D.6oo.  tempts  upon  the  Saxons  j  and  the  Saxons  were 
^tojoi.  fo  much  employed  in  mutual  quarrels,  that  they 
had  no  leifure  to  difturb  the  Scots.  After  the 
return  of  the  family  of  Ethelfred  from  Scotland, 
A.D.  634.  where  they  had  been  kindly  enter- 
tained feventeen  years,  a  cordial  friendihip 
(ftrengthened  by  mutual  good  offices,  and 
cherifhed  by  the  means  of  thofe  Scottifh  clergy 
who  converted  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  to 
Chriftianity)  took  place  between  the  Scots  and 

Saxons,  and  continued  many  years. But  it  is 

now  time  to  return  to  the  fouth,  and  purfue  the 
civil  and  military  hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
from  the  death  of  Cenwall  King  of  Wefiex, 
A.  0.672. 

Hiftory  of  Cenwall  having  died  without  iffue,  the  fuc- 
Weffex.  ceffion  to  the  throne  of  Weffex  remained  for 
fome  time  in  an  unfettled  date.  Sexburga,  his 
widow,  who  was  a  princefs  of  uncommon  fpirit 
and  abilities,  kept  poffeffion  of  the  chief  autho- 
rity to  her  death,  which  happened  about  a  year 
after  that,  of  her  hufband39.  After  this,  the  fuc- 
ceffion  was  difputed  between  Efkwin,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  family,  and  Kentwin,  brother  to  the 
late  King  Cenwall,  who  reigned  for  about  three 
years  over  different  diftricls40.  Wulphere  King 
of  Mercia,  fecond  fon  of  the  long  redoubted 
Penda,  had  an  engagement  with  Eikwin,  one  of 
thefe  competitors,  at  Bedwin  in  Wiltihire,  A.D. 
675-41  Wulphere  did  not  long  furvive  this 

39  Chron.  Saxon.  p.4i.  <*  Bedse  Hift.  Ecclef.  1. 4.  c.ia. 

41  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  41. 
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a6lion,  but  dying  that  fame  year,  was  fucceeded  A.D.fioo. 
by  his  brother  Ethelred4Z ;  and  Efkwin  dying 
the  year  after,  Kentwin,  his  competitor,  became 
fole  monarch  of  the  Weft-Saxons.43 

At  the  acceffion  of  Kentwin  to  the  throne  of  Hiftory  Of 
Weffex,  A.  D.  676.  the  three  fmall  kingdoms  of  j^x» 
Suffex,  Effex,  and  Eaft-Anglia,  had  fallen  into  a  Eaft-An- 
ftate  of  imbecility,  and  fubje6lion  to  their  power-  slia  and 
ful  neighbours,  the  Kings  of  Mercia  and  Weffex. 
This  was  occafioned  by  difputes  about  the  fuc- 
ceffion  in  thefe  little  ftates,  upon  the  failure  of 
the  male  ifftte  of  their  refpec~live  founders,  and 
by  various  other  accidents.     A  few  years  after, 
the  kingdom  of  Kent,  the  mod  ancient  of  the 
Saxon  ftates  in  Britain,  fell  into  the  fame  condi- 
tion, from  the  fame  caufes.    From  henceforward, 
therefore,  we  mall  hear  very  little  of  thefe  fmall 
dependent  ftates,  as  few  of  the  events  which 
happened  in   them  are  worthy   of  a  place  in 
hiftory. 

We  (hall  now  purfue  the  hiftory  of  the  three  Hiftory  of 
more    powerful    and    flourifhing  kingdoms    of  JJ^"f 
Weflex,  Mercia,   and  Northumberland,  which  and  Nor- 
were  at  this  time  governed  by  the  three  follow-  |hu"lber- 
ing  princes ;  Kentwin,  King  of  Weffex ;  Ethel- 
red,  the  youngeft  fon  of  Penda,  and  brother  of 
Wulphere,  King   of   Mercia ;    Egfrid,   fon   of 
Ofwi,  King  of  Northumberland.     Thefe  three 
princes  were  reftlefs  and  ambitious,  and  engaged 
in  almoft  conftant  wars. 

42  Chron.  Saxon.p.4i.  43  Id.  p. 44. 
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A.D.6oo.       Kentwin  King  of  WefTex  employed  his  arms 
to  801.    ^^fly   againft  the   Britons   of    Cornwall   and 

_    — .  — -        f  •/  O 

Somerfetfhire,  and  over-run  thofe  countries, 
having  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Briftol  channel, 
A.  D.  68 1.44  Ethelred  King  of  Mercia,  who 
began  his  reign  A.  D.  675.  made  his  firft  efforts 
againft  the  little  kingdom  of  Kent,  which  he  laid 
wafte45.  After  this,  he  turned  his  arms  againft 
Egfrid  King  of  Northumberland,  from  whom  he 
recovered  Lincolnfhire,  and  againft  whom  he 
fought  a  very  bloody  battle  A.D.  679.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Trent ;  in  which  Elf  win,  an  amiable 
young  prince,  brother  to  King  Egfrid,  was  flain. 
A  peace  was  happily  brought  about  between 
thefe  two  monarchs,  by  the  mediation  of  Theo- 
dore Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  after  which 
Ethelred  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign 
in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity46.  But  Egfrid  the 
Northumbrian  monarch  did  not  imitate  his  ex- 
ample :  for  no  fooner  was  the  pacification  be- 
tween him  and  Ethelred  concluded,  than  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  Scots  and  Pidls.  In 
the  firft  year  of  this  war,  A.  D.  614.  he  gained 
fome  advantages  againft  the  Scots ;  but  the  year 
following,  having  ventured  too  far  into  the 
enemy's  country,  he  was  defeated  and  flain,  and 
almoft  his  whole  army  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Pi6ls47.  This  defeat  was  very  fatal  to  the  king- 
dom  of  Northumberland.  The  fine  country  be- 


44  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  45.  45  Id.  p.  44 

46  BcdseHift.Ecclef.1.4.  c.ai. 

47  Bed*4iift.Eccltf.l.4.  c.»6. 
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tween  the  frith  of  Forth  and  the  river  Tweed,  A.D.6oo. 
on  the  eaft,  was  over-run  by  the  Picls;  and  in 
the  weft,  the  Britons  of  Galloway  and  Cumber- 
land  recovered  their  liberty  and  their  country; 
by  which  the  boundaries  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  were  very  much  contracted.  The 
prince  who  reigned  over  the  Scots  when  Egfrid 
invaded  them  was  Eochol  Renneval,  or  the 
Crooked-nofe,  called  by  our  late  hiftorians  Eu- 
genius  IV.  who  fucceeded  his  uncle  Maid  win 
A.  D.  684.  and  died  A.  D.  687.**  The  Fiftim 
king  who  defeated  and  flew  the  Northumbrian 
monarch  was  Brude  III.  who  reigned  from 
A.  D.  674.  to  695." 

Kentwin  King  of  WefTex  dying  A.  D.  685.  Continued. 
was  fucceeded  by  Ceodwalla,  a  prince  of  the 
blood-royal,  who  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions 
by  the  entire  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Suflex, 
and  made  feveral  very  deftruclive  inroads  into 
the  kingdom  of  Kent ;  in  one  of  which  he  loft 
his  brother  Mollo,  who  was  furrounded,  and 
burnt  to  death,  with  all  his  attendants,  by  the 
enraged  enemy,  A.D.  687. 5°  The  year  after 
this  tragical  event,  Ceodwalla  being  feized  with 
remorfe  for  the  cruelties  which  he  had  committed 
in  the  courfe  of  his  wars,  took  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  foon  after  his  arrival,  on  April  20. 
A.D.  689.;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufin 
Ina,  who  proved  one  of  the  beft  and  greateft 

4*  Fordun,  1.3.  0.43.  4>  InnesjV.x.  p.  138. 

5*  Chron.  Saxon.  p«45>  46. 
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A.D.6oo.   princes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived51.  Aldfrid, 
a  natural  brother  of  Egfrid's,  had   fucceeded 
that  unhappy  prince  in  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland A.  D.  685. ;    but  being  more  addicted 
to  letters  than  to  arms,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  governing  his  own  fubjects  with  wifdom 
and  juftice,  without  difturbing  any  of  his  neigh- 
bours51.     Ethelred  flill   continued  to  reign  in 
Mercia;  but  had  conceived  an  abhorrence  of 
war,  and  fpent  the  greatell  part  of  his  time  in 
acts   of  devotion.     Thefe   circumflances   were 
favourable  to  Ina's  defign  of  enlarging  his  domi- 
nions.    With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  revenge 
the  cruel  death  of  his  relation  Mollo,  he  invaded 
Kent  A.  D.  694. ;  but  was  prevailed  upon,  by  a 
great  furn  of  money,  to  defifl  from  that  enter- 
prife53.     He  then  turned  his  arms  againft  the 
Britons,  and  obtained  a  great  victory  over  Ger- 
wint  King  of  Wales,  by  which  he  made  an  entire 
conqueft  of  Cornwall  and  Somerfetfliire,   and 
annexed  them  to   his  kingdom54.     While  Ina 
was  thus  employed,  Ethelred  King  of  Mercia, 
who  had  lived  many  years  like  a  monk  upon  the 
throne,  defcended  from  it  A.  0.704.  and  be- 
came a  monk  in  reality,  leaving  his  crown  to  his 
nephew  Cenred55.     This  prince  was  foon  after 
feized  with  the  falhionable  frenzy  of  thofe  times, 
abandoned  his  throne,  and  went  to  Rome  A.D. 
709.  in  company  with  another  royal  vagabond, 

51  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  45,  46.     Bedae  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  5.  c.  75. 
»  Id.  Ibid.  1. 4.  c.  36.  S3  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  48. 

**  Hen.  Hunt.  1.4»  **  Chron.  Saxon. 
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Offa  King  of  the  Eaft-Saxons ;  and  there  they  A.D.6oo. 
both  embraced  the  monaftic  life56.  Aldfrid,  the 
learned  King  of  Northumberland,  after  a  peace- 
ful reign  of  twenty  years,  had  died  at  Dryffield 
in  December  A.D.  704.  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Ofred,  a  young  prince  about  eight  years 
of  age57.  The  Pi6ts,  after  the  great  victory 
which  they  obtained  over  Egfrid,  had  made 
feveral  incurfions  into  Northumberland.  In  one 
of  thefe,  A.  D.  699.  they  defeated  and  killed 
one  Berht,  a  Northumbrian  nobleman58.  But 
they  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  another  invalion 
A.D.  71 1.;  for  being  encountered  by  Berectfrid, 
regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  minority  of  Ofred, 
they  were  defeated,  and  fo  great  a  number  of 
them  (lain,  that  it  in  fome  meafure  revenged  the 
death  of  Egfrid  and  Berht59.  Ceolred,  the  fon 
of  Ethelred,  who  fucceeded  his  coufin  Cenred 
in  the  throne  of  Mercia,  was  not  of  fo  monkifh 
a  difpofition  as  his  two  predeceflbrs  ;  but  being 
jealous  of  the  increaiing  power  of  Ina  King  of 
Weffex,  he  declared  war  againfl  him.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  war,  a  very  bloody  battle  was 
fought  A.D.  715.  at  Wodnefbeorth,  in  which 
neither  party  had  not  any  reafon  to  boail  of  vic- 
tory, and  both  fuffered  fo  much,  that  it  put  an 
end  to  all  further  hoftilities00.  Ceolred  did  not 
long  furvive  this  battle;  but  dying  A.  0.716. 

s<  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  50.     Bedae  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.5.  c.  19. 

57  Id.ibid  1.5.  c.i8.  58  Chron. Saxon,  p. 49. 

59  Id.  p.  50.     Hen.  Hunt.  1. 4. 

*°  Id.  ibid.    Chron.  Saxon,  p. 5 1. 
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A.D.600.  was  fueceeded  by  Ethelbald,  who  was  next  heir 
to  the  crown.  The  fame  year  proved  fatal  to 
Ofred,  the  young  King  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  then  flain,  though  we  are  not  informed  in 
what  manner,  or  by  whom61.  Cenred,  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal,  feized  the  crown  ;  of  which 
he  kept  poffeffion  only  two  years,  and  was  then 
fucceeded  by  Ofric,  the  fecond  fon  of  Aldfrid, 
who  performed  nothing  memorable ;  but  dying 
A.D.  726.  left  his  kingdom  to  Ceolwolf,  who 
was  brother  to  his  predeceffor  Cenred,  and 
patron  to  the  venerable  hiftorian  Bede.6a 
England  England  at  this  period  enjoyed  an  uncommon 
pelcTfor  degree  of  tranquillity  for  feveral  years.  This 
fomejrears.  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  unfettled  ftate 
of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom ;  to  the  libidi- 
nous difpofition  of  Ethelbald  King  of  Mercia, 
which  engaged  him  in  other  purfuits  than  thofe 
of  ambition ;  and  to  the  great  change  which  age 
had  produced  in  InaKing  of  Weffex,who  fpent 
the  laft  years  of  his  reign  in  the  beneficent 
works  of  peace ;  and  at  laft  retired  to  Rome 
A.  D.  728.  (with  his  Queen  Ethelburga),  and 

there  ended  his  days  in  a  monaftery63. Here 

it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  very  fhort  view 

of  the  chief  things  which  had  been  lately  tranf- 

aeted  in  the  other  parts  of  Britain. 

Hiftory  of       The  unhappy  Britons,  who  had  been  deprived 

Wales.       0£,  ^Q  mofl.  vaiuabie  part  of  thejr  C0untry  by  the 

Saxons,  ftill  continued  to  fuffer  new  loffes,  and 

61  Bedae  Hift. Ecclef.  1. 5.  c.  24.  6l  Id.  1.5.  c.aj. 

"  W.Malmf.  l.i.  c.3. 
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to  be  confined  within  narrower  and  narrower  A.D.6oo. 
bounds.  By  the  Weft  Saxon  kings,  Kentwin 
and  Ina,  they  were  deprived  of  all  the  country 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Briftol  channel ;  and  by 
the  Northumbrian  princes,  thofe  of  Cumberland 
and  Galloway  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  great 
fubjection.  From  this  indeed  thefe  laft  obtained 
a  temporary  relief  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Egfrid,  and  the  misfortunes  which  thereby  came 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  :  but  this 
relief  was  not  of  very  long  duration,  as  we  (hall 
prefently  obferve.  The  moil  powerful  prince 
among  the  Britons,  in  the  end  of  the  feventh 
and  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  was  named 
Gertvint9  the  fame  who  was  defeated  by  Ina  King 
of  Weflex,  A.D.  710.**  After  the  death  of  this 
prince,  A.  D.  720.  Roderic  Malwynoc,  a  de- 
fcendant  of  the  famous  Cadwallon,  was  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  Britifh  princes,  and  is  faid 
(by  the  Welfh  hiftorians)  to  have  fought  many 
battles,  with  various  fuccefs,  againft  the  kings 
of  Weffex  and  Mercia,  who  were  his  cotempo- 
raries.65 

Eochol  Renneval,  or  Eugenius  IV.  King  of  Hiftoryof 
Scots,  dying  A.D.  687.  was  fucceeded  by 
Ewen,  or  Eugenius  V.  fon  of  Ferchar  the  Long. 
On  this  occafion  the  modern  Scotch  hiftorians 
have  again  departed  from  the  order  of  fucceffion 
in  the  moft  ancient  catalogues  of  the  kings  of 
Scots,  in  which  Arnchellac,  or  Armkelleth,  is 

*<  Chron,  Saxon,  p.jo.  <s  Power*  Hift.  Wales,  p.  15. 
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A.D)6oo.  introduced  before  Ewen'56.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  agreed,  that  thefe  two  princes  reigned 
from  A. D.  687.  to  A.D*  698.  and  had  feveral 
fkirmifhes,  but  no  decifive  battle,  with  their 
neighbours  the  Pi6ls67.  On  the  death  of  his 
immediate  predeceffor  Heatagan,  the  fon  of  Fin- 
dan,  called  Eugenius  VI.,  became  King  of  Scots, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  difputes  with  the  Pi6ls  for 
fome  time,  by  marrying  Spondana,  daughter  of 
their  king63.  Fordun,  the  moft  ancient  of  the 
Scotch  hiftorians,  gives  an  excellent  chara6ler 
of  this  prince;  and  feems  to  have  known  nothing 
of  the  ftrange,  improbable  tale,  of  his  having 
been  tried  by  his  nobles  for  the  murder  of  his 
queen,  which  is  fo  formally  related  by  more 
modern,. writers69.  Murdoch,  the  fon  of  Arm- 
kelleth,  fucceeded  his  uncle  Heatagan  A.  D. 
715.  and  reigned  fifteen  years  in  the  mod  pro- 
found peace.70 

An  univer-  The  former  part  of  the  eighth  century  appears 
Britain"  °  ^°  ^ave  been  the  moil  peaceful  period  of  the  an* 
cient  hiflory  of  Britain  iince  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons.  At  that  time  the  long  and  violent 
florms  which  had  agitated  all  the  nations  inhabit- 
ing this  ifland  for  feveral  ages,  with  very  little 
intermiffion,  fubfided  into  an  univerfal  calm, 
which  is  thus  defcribed  by  the  venerable  hiflo- 
rian  Bede,  in  the  conclulion  of  his  moft  valuable 
work :  "  At  this  time  the  Picts  are  in  a  Hate  of 

**  Innes,  Append.  No.  4,  5.  67  Fordun,  1.3.  c.  43,44. 

es  Id.  €.45.          6'  Boet.  Hift.  Scot.  1. 9.     Buchan  Scot.  Hift.  1.5. 
7*  Fordun,  1.3.  0.45. 
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"  friendfhip  with  the  Englifh,  and  of  conformity  A.D.6oo. 
"  with  the  univerfal  church  in  truth  and  peace. 
"  The  Scots  too,  contented  with  their  own  terri- 
"  tories,  are  forming  no  plots  againfl  the  Eng- 
"  lifh.  Nay,  even  the  Britons  themfelves, 
"  though  animated  with  hereditary  hatred 
"  againft  the  Englifh,  and  at  variance  with  the 
"  Catholic  church  about  the  time  of  keeping 
"  Eafter,  finding  themfelves  baffled  both  in  their 
"  civil  and  religious  contefls,  have  funk  into  a 
"  flate  of  tranquillity,  fome  under  their  own 
"  princes,  and  fome  under  the  dominion  of  the 
"  Englifh.  This  is  the  prefent  flate  of  all  the 
"  nations  of  Britain  in  this  year  731.  What 
"  will  be  the  confequence  of  this  tranquillity, 
"  which  hath  made  fo  many,  both  of  the  nobility 
"  and  common  people,  in  this  kingdom  of  North- 
"  umberland,  abandon  the  ufe  of  arms,  and 
"  crowd  into  monafleries,  time  alone  can  dif- 
"  cover71."  With  extreme  regret,  we  muft 
here  take  our  leave  of  this  venerable  hiflorian, 
who  hath  hitherto  been  our  chief  companion  and 
guide  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hiftory. But  it  is  now  time  to  turn 

our  attention  towards  the  South. 

Ina  King  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  at  his  departure  Hiftory  of 
for  Rome,  A.D.  729.  left  his  throne  and  king-  JYefl?x> 
dom  to  Ethelhard,  brother  to  his  queen  Ethel-  and  Nor- 
burga,  and  a  prince  of  the  royal  family ;  who 
having  defeated  Ofwald,  another  prince  of  the 

71  Bedae  Hift.Ecclef.  1. 5.  c.  23. 

blood. 
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A.D.6oo.  blood,  and  pretender  to  the  crown,  reigned  in 
OI*  profound  peace  to  the  time  of  his  death  A.D. 
74 r.72  Ceolwolf  King  of  Northumberland  had 
in  the  mean  time  refigned  his  crown,  and  retired 
into  the  monaftery  of  Lindesfarne,  A.D.  737. 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufin  Eadbert,  the 
laft  king  of  the  Northumbrians  who  made  any 
conliderable  figure73.  He  defended  the  fouthern 
frontiers  of  his  kingdom  againft  fome  attempts 
of  Ethelbald  King  of  Mercia,  with  fpirit  and 
fuccefs,  and  reduced  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons 
to  their  former  fubjection74.  This  great  prince, 
after  having  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies, 
and  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fub- 
je6ls,  was  unfortunately  feized  with  the  epidemic 
madnefs  of  thofe  times,  refigned  his  crown  to 
his  fon  Ofulf,  and  retired  into  a  monaftery, 
A.D*  758.;  where  he  lived  to  fee  the  ruin  which 
this  unwarrantable  ftep  brought  upon  his  family 
and  country75.  Cuthred,  who  fucceeded  Ethel- 
hard  in  the  throne  of  Weffiex,  had  an  unquiet 
reign,  being  almoil  continually  engaged  in  war, 
either  againft  Ethelbald  King  of  Mercia,  or,  in 
conjunction  with  that  prince,  againft  the  Bri- 
tons76. In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  his  fon 
Cenric,  a  young  prince  of  great  courage,  was 
flain  in  a  military  tumult.  About  a  year  after 
this  great  misfortune,  he  defeated,  and  gene- 
roufly  pardoned,  Ethelhun,  a  nobleman  of  an 

72  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  53. 55. '  73  Sim.  Dunelm.  c.  16. 

74  Id.  c.  18.     Continuatio  Bedse.  7S  Sim.  Dunelm.  c.iS. 
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ambitious  and  undaunted  fpirit,  who  had  raifed  A,D.6oo. 
a  rebellion  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  reaped 
the  reward  of  his  generofity.  For  his  great  rival 
Ethelbald,  having  collected  all  his  forces,  in 
order  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  one  great  blow, 
the  two  monarchs  met,  at  the  head  of  two  great 
armies, 'A.  D.  752.  at  Burford,  where  a  long 
and  bloody  battle  was  fought.,  in  which  Cuthred 
obtained  the  vidtory,  chiefly  by  the  prodigies  of 
valour  performed  by  the  grateful  Ethelhun. 
This  nobleman,  after  killing  great  numbers  of 
the  Mercian  foldiers,  encountered  Ethelbald, 
and  obliged  him  to  fly,  in  which  he  was  foon 
followed  by  his  whole  army77.  Cuthred  did  not 
i^ery  long  furvive  this  victory,  and  another  which 
he  obtained  over  the  Britons  ;  but  dying  A.  D. 
754.  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufin  Segebert ;  who, 
by  his  folly,  pride,  and  cruelty,  foon  forfeited 
the  efleem,  and  incurred  the  hatred,  of  his  fub- 
jecls;  who,  A.  D.  755.  rebelled  againfl  him, 
and  drove  him  from  his  throne  and  country. 
The  worthlefs  and  wretched  Segebert,  being 
forfaken  by  all  the  world,  took  ihelter  in  the 
great  foreft  of  Anderida  j  where  he  was  dif- 
covered,  and  put  to  death,  by  a  fwine-herd78. 
Cynewlf,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  who  had 
headed  the  infurreetion  againft  Segebert,  fuc- 
ceeded him  in  the  throne  of  Weffex79.  About 
the  fame  time,  Ethelbald  King  of  Mercia,  after 


77  Hen.  Hunt.  1.4,  7"  Id.  ibid.  Chron,  Saxon,  p.56. 

73  Id,  ibid. 
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A.D.6oo.  a  long  reign  of  forty-one  years,  was  killed  in 
battle  at  Seckington  in  Warwickfhire80.  Beorn- 
red,  who  fucceeded  him,  appears  to  have  been 
an  ufurper,  and  probably  commander  of  the 
army  which  defeated  and  flew  him.  If  this  was 
really  the  cafe,  he  had  no  great  reafon  to  rejoice 
in  the  fuccefs  of  his  ambitious  fchemes;  for, 
before  the  end  of  the  year  755.  he  was  de- 
throned, and  expelled  by  a  general  infurre6tion 
of  the  nobility  and  people  of  Mercia,  under  the 
conduct  of  Offa,  a  brave  young  prince  of  the 
royal  family,  who  was  by  univerfal  confent  raifed 
to  the  throne.81 

Continued.  Offa  was  by  far  the  greateft  and  moft  powerful 
prince  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Mercia,  and 
raifed  that  kingdom  to  a  degree  of  greatnefs  and 
profperity,  which  feemed  to  threaten  all  the 
other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  with  fubjection. 
His  firfl  attempt  was  againfl  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  from  which  he  difmembered 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  annexed  it  to 
his  own  dominions82.  The  kings  of  Kent  had 
for  a  confiderable  time  been  in  a  Hate  of  depend- 
ence, fometimes  on  the  kings  of  WefTex,  and 
fometimes  on  thofe  of  Mercia.  Offa  invaded 
that  little  kingdom  A.  D.  774. ;  and  having  ob- 
tained a  great  vi&ory  at  Otford,  reduced  it  to  a 
(late  of  fubjection  to  his  authority83.  Cynewlf, 
King  of  WefTex,  obferving  thefe  fucceffes  of  his 

80  Chron.Saxon.p.59.  «'  Id.  ibid.  W.  Malmf.  I.I.  c.4. 
Ingulph.  Hift.  Croy.  1. 1.  82  Brompton,  p.  776. 

81  Id.  ibid.    Hen.  Hunt.  L4. 
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moil  powerful  rival  with  a  jealous  eye,  raifed  a  A.D.6oo. 
great  army  with  a  defign  to  obftruct  his  progrefs ; 
but  was  defeated  by  Offa  at  Benfington  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  A.D.  775-S4  After  this  viclory,  Offa 
enlarged  his  dominions  on  that  fide,  by  the  re- 
du6lion  of  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Gloucef- 
ter,  which  had  long  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Weffex.  The  Britons  feem  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  war  between  the  two  greatefl  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  and  made  incurfions 
into  both  their  territories  ;  which  brought  about 
a  peace  between  them,  and  the  union  of  their 
arms  againil  their  common  enemy.  The  un- 
happy Britons,  unable  to  refill  two  fuch  power- 
ful adyerfaries,  were  every  where  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  take  fhelter  among  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  abandoning  all  the  low  countries  to  the 
conquerors85.  To  fecure  his  acquifitions  on  that 
fide,  Offa  commanded  a  broad  and  deep  ditch 
to  be  made  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wye  on 
the  fouth,  to  the  river  Dee  in  Flintfhire  on  the 
north  ;  of  which  fome  veftiges  are  flill  vifible86. 
Cynewlf,  King  of  Weffex,  after  he  had  reigned 
twenty-nine  years,  was  furprized  and  ilain, 
A.D.  784.  by  Cyneheard,  a  pretender  to  his 
crown,  at  Merton  in  Surry,  whither  he  had  gone 
with  a  few  attendants  to  pay  a  private  vifit  to  a 
lady.  But  Cyneheard  (who  was  brother  to  the 
wicked  and  unfortunate  Segebert)  did  not  reap 

f 4  Hen.  Hunt.  1. 4.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  61. 

35  Hen.  Hunt.  1. 4.     Powel's  Hift.  of  Wales,  p.  19. 

M  Id.  ibid.     Speed's  Chron.  p.  344. 
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A.D.6oo.  that  advantage  from  this  atchievement  which  he 
expected ;  for  the  nobility  and  people  of  the 
country  having  heard  of  the  flaughter  of  their 
king,  flew  to  arms,  and  cut  him  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers in  pieces57.  Upon  this,  Brihtric,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  family,  mounted  the  throne  of 
Weffex  5  though  Egbert,  defcended  from  Ingeld, 
brother  to  King  Ina,  had  a  preferable  title.83 

Hiftoryof  The  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  in 
*ne  reign  of  Eadbert  had  been  the  largefl  and 
mod  flourifhing  ftate  in  Britain,  after  the  retreat 
of  that  prince  from  the  world,  became  a  fcene  of 
inceffant  broils,  and  frequent  revolutions,  which 
at  length  ended  in  total  anarchy  and  confufion. 
Ofulf,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Eadbert,  was 
killed  by  his  own  domeftics  July  4.  A.  D.  759. ; 
and  Ethelwold,  the  fon  of  Moll,  a  nobleman  who 
feems  not  to  have  been  related  to  the  royal 
family,  advanced  to  the  throne  by  the  favour  of 
the  people89.  Ofwin,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
attempted  to  pull  him  down  from  this  elevation, 
but  was  defeated  and  flain  at  Eldem  near  Mel- 
rofs;  though  Ethelwold  was,  not  long  after, 
A.  D.  765.,  obliged  to  refign  his  crown  in  favour 
of  Alchred,  the  fon  of  Ofulf;  who  was  in  his 
turn  expelled,  A.  0.774.,  by  Ethelred,  the  fon 
of  Ethelwold90.  This  ufurper  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  precarious  dignity,  being  driven  out, 
A.D.  779.,  by  Elfwold,  the  brother  of  Alchred91, 

*7  Chron.  Saxon,  p. 57.  63.          M  W.  Malmf.  Li.  c.».  La.  c.  I. 

89  Sim.  Dunelm.  c.  19.     Chron.  Saxon.  p»59« 

90  Id.  p, 60, 6z.         9I  Id.  p. 6a.    Chron.  de  Mailrof.  .ad  An.  778. 
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The  jufl  title,  and  many  virtues  of  this  prince,  A.D.6oo. 
could  not  prefer ve  him  from  the  fate  of  his  pre-    to  8o1- 
deceflbrs ;    for   he   was    barbaroufly   murdered 
A.  D.  788.  by  one  of  his  own   generals,   and 
fucceeded   by  his   nephew   Ofred,   the   fon   of 
Alchred92.     Ofred  had  hardly  been  feated  one 
year  on  this  tottering  throne,  when  he  was  pulled 
down  and  thruft  into  a  rnonaftery  by  the  nobility, 
who  recalled  Ethelred,  who  had  been  expelled 
about  ten  years  before93.     Ethelred  took  every 
potfible  precaution  to  preferve  himfeif  from   a 
fecond  expuliion.     He  put  to  death  Eardulf,  a 
powerful  nobleman,  whofe  defigns  he  fufpe6led; 
and  having  got  the  two  young  princes,  Elf  and 
Elfwene,  the  fons  of  the  late  King  Eifvvold,  into 
his  hands,    he  murdered   them   both94.     Ofred 
alfo,  his  predeceffor,  being  taken  prifoner  in  an 
attempt  he  made  to  recover  his  crown,  fhared 
the  lame  fate95.     Still  further  to  fecure  himfeif 
againfl   all   his   enemies,    he   married   Elfleda, 
daughter  of  Offa,  the  powerful  King  of  Mercia. 
But  all  thefe  precautions  proved  in  vain  :  for 
he  was  murdered  by  his  own  fubjects  about  four 
years    after   his   refloration,  A.  D.  794.96     So 
long  a  fucceffion  of  fudden  and  fanguinary  revo- 
lutions (of  which  there  is  hardly  a  parallel  to  be 
found  in  hiftory),  ilruck  terror  into  the  bolder! 
and  moil  ambitious  hearts,  and  deterred  them 
from  afpiring  to  fuch  a  dangerous  dignity.    This 


92  Chron.  de  Mailrof.  ad  An.  788.  'J  Id.  ad  An.  789. 
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A.D.6oo.  occafioned,  if  we  may  believe  William  of  Malmf- 
bury,  a  total  diifolution  of  government  in  Nor- 
thumberland for  more  than  thirty  years  ;  which 
rendered  the  people  of  that  country  unhappy  at 
home,  and  odious  and  contemptible  among  other 
nations97.  "  Charles  the  Great  (fays  Alcwinus, 
"  in  a  letter  preferved  by  Malmfbury)  is  fo  en- 
"  raged  againfl  the  people  of  Northumberland, 
"  that  he  calls  them  a  perfidious  and  perverfe 
"  people,  the  murderers  of  their  own  princes, 
"  and  worfe  than  heathens ;  and  if  I,  who  am 
"  a  native  of  that  country,  -had  not  interceded 
"  for  them,  he  would  have  done  them  all  the 
"  mifchief  in  his  power.93 

OfFa  King  of  Mercia,  not  contented  with  all 
the  additions  which  he  had  made  to  his  domi- 

of  Mercia.  nions  by  the  force  of  arms,  increafed  them  flill 
further  by  an  a6t  of  the  moft  horrid  treachery 
and  cruelty,  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  792.  Though  the  kings  of  the  Eaft- 
Angles,  who  had  never  been  powerful,  had  long 
been  in  a  Hate  of  dependence  on  the  Mercian 
monarchs  ;  yet  they  ftill  continued  to  enjoy  the 
title  and  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty. 
Ethelred,  who  at  this  time  governed  that  fmall 
Hate,  was  a  young  prince  of  the  mofl  amiable 
perfon  and  character,  beloved  by  his  fubjects, 
and  efteemed  by  all  the  world.  By  the  advice 
of  his  council,  he  made  propofals  of  marriage 
to  Althrida,  daughter  of  OfFa,  which  were  fa- 


97  W.Malmf. 
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vourably  received,  and  he  was  invited  to  the  A.D.6oo, 
court  of  Mercia  to  conclude  the  match.  When 
he  arrived  there,  attended  by  the  chief  nobility 
of  his  kingdom,  he  was  bafely  murdered,  and 
his  dominions  annexed  to  thofe  of  Mercia". 
Offa  did  not  long  furvive  this  inhuman  deed^ 
for  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  fome  atone- 
ment by  an  expeniive  journey  to  Rome,  and 
many  liberal  donations  to  the  church.  He  died 
A.  D.  794.  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Eg- 
frith  ;  who  died  in  lefs  than  five  months  after  his 
father100.  This  made  room  for  Kenwlf,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  family,  who  is  greatly  celebrated  by 
our  monkifh  hiilorians  for  his  valour  and  reli- 
gion. He  was  the  laft  of  the  kings  of  Mercia 
who  made  any  confiderable  figure.  For  after  his 
death,  which  happened  A.D.  819.  that  kingdom 
became  a  fcene  of  almoil  annual  revolutions, 
which  foon  brought  on  its  ruin.101 

Brihtric,  who  became  King  of  WefTex  on  the  Hiftoryof 
murder  of  Cynewlf,  A.  D.  784.,  being  confcious  Wefrex- 
that  this  title  was  difputable,  took  every  precau- 
tion he  could  think  of  to  fecure  the  poffeffion  of 
his  throne.     With  this  view  he  married   Ead- 
burga,  daughter  to  OfFa  King  of  Mercia,  who 
was  by  far  the  moil  powerful  prince  in  Britain 
in  thofe  times102.     With  the  fame  view,  he  en- 
deavoured,  by  various  means,  to  get  Egbert,  his 
dangerous  competitor,  into  his  hands;   which 

»'  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  65 .     W.  Malmf.  1.  z.  c.  4. 
1150  W. Malmf. l.i.  0.5.  I01  Id. ibid. 

101  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  64. 
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A.D.6oo,  obliged  that  young  prince  lo  abandon  his  coun- 
try,  and  take  fhelter  in  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Great ;  by  whom   he  was  kindly  received  and 
effectually  protected.     In  the  court  and  armies 
of  that  renowned  prince,  Egbert  acquired  thofe 
accomplifhments  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  greatnefs,  and  rendered  him  the  greateit 
politician  and  general  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived103-     Brihtric  was  very  unhappy  in  his  mar- 
riage with  Eadburga,  who 'was  wanton,  cruel, 
and  perfidious,  and  ftuck  at  nothing  to  accom- 
plifh  the  definition  of  thofe  who  had  incurred 
her  difpleafure.     Amongft  others  fhe  had  con- 
ceived an  implacable  animofity  againft  a  young 
nobleman  (who  was  a  favourite  of  her  hufband), 
and  refolved  upon  his  death.     For  this  purpofe, 
fhe  prepared  a  cup  of  poifon  ;  of  which  Brihtric 
having  inadvertently  tafted,  loft  his  life,  at  the 
fame   time,   and  by  the  fame  means,  with  his 
favourite,  A.  D.  8oo.104     Upon  this  event  the 
nobility   of  Weffex   recalled   Egbert  from  his 
exile,  and  placed  him,  amidft  the  joyful  accla- 
mations of  the  people,   on  the  throne  of  his 
anceftors ;   which  he  filled  with  great  dignity 
thirty-fix  years,  and  became  the  firfl  monarch 
of  the  Englifh  nation,  by  thofe  fteps  which  we 
ihall  trace  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  fection. — 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  proper  to  bring  down 
the  hiftory  of  Wales  and  North-Britain  from 
where  we  left  it  to  this  period. 

103  W.Malmf.  U.  c.  I.  10*  R,  Hoveden  Ann.  pars  prior. 
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The  Britons  to  the  fouth  of  the  Briftol  chan-  A.D.6oo. 
nel  had  been  in  a  kind  of  fubjeclion  to  the  Weft-    to  8o1- 
Saxon  kings,  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Hiftoryof 
eighth  century,  though  their  own  chieftains  ilill  Wales. 
retained  fome  degree  of  authority,  till  they  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  fubjecls  by  Egbert. 
Thofe  who  lived  between  the  Briftol  channel  and 
the  river  Dee  were  expelled  from  the  low  coun- 
tries, by  Offa  King  of  Mercia,  and  confined  to 
the  mountains  of  Wales;  where  they  were  go- 
verned by  feveral  petty  princes,  who,  according 
to  the   cuftom  of  thofe  times,  were  honoured 
with  the  title  of  kings105.     The  moft  coniider- 
able  of  thefe   princes   were   Caradoc   King  of 
North  Wales,  and  Conan  Tendaethwy  King  of 
South  Wales,  who  flourilhed  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury106.    The  Cumbrian   and   Strathcluyd  Bri- 
tons, who  lived  along  the  weft  coafts,  from  the 
river  Dee  to  the  frith  of  Clyde,  were  in  ftib- 
je&ion  to  the  Northumbrian  princes  during  the 
flouriihing  ftate  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  upon  its 
decline,   they   recovered  their  liberty;    which 
they  did  not  long  enjoy,  the  one  half  of  them 
being  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  of  fubje6lion  by 
the  Scots   and   Picls,  and  the  other  half  by 
Egbert.107 

Before  we  leave  the  fouth,  it  may  be  neceffary  Firft  ap- 
to  take  notice,  that  the  fouth  and  eaft  coafts  of  ^hT 
Britain  began  to  be  infefted  by  new  and  ftrange  Danes 

105  Powel's  Hift.  Wales,  p.  19,  ao.  Io6  Id.  ibid. 

107  Innes,  v.i.  p.  161. 
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enemies  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
Thefe  were  the  Norwegian  and  Daniih  pirates, 
on  the  who  made  a  very  diftinguilhed  figure  in  the 
coafts  of  hiftorv  Of  Europe  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
The  firft  appearance  of  thefe  ferocious  and  de- 
ftru6tive  rovers  was  on  the  coaft  of  Weflex, 
A.  D.  787.,  where  they  murdered  one  of  the 
king's  officers,  who  went  amongfl  them  without 
fear  or  fufpicion,  to  enquire  who  they  were,  and 
whence  they  came108.  About  fix  years  after, 
another  crew  of  thefe  pirates  (for  as  yet  they  de- 
ferved  no  other  name)  landed  on  the  coafl  of 
Northumberland,  killed  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  plundered  the  famous  monailery  of 
Lindesfarne,  or  Holy-IflandIC9.  The  very  next 
year,  another  fleet  of  thefe  rovers  appeared  upon 
the  fame  coafts,  and  plundered  the  monaftery  of 
Weremouth  ;  but  a  ftorm  arifing,  feveral  of  their 
fliips  were  wrecked,  many  of  themfelves  drowned, 
and  a  conflderable  number  of  them  taken  pri- 
foners,  and  beheaded  on  the  fhore,  by  the  coun- 
try people110.  This  difafter  deterred  them  for 
fome  time  from  making  any  attempts  upon  the 
Britiih  coafts. 

Hiftoryof      On  the   death  of  Murdoch  King  of  Scots, 
Scotland.    A.D.  730.,  his  fon  Ewen  mounted  the  throne, 
and  reigned  three  years,  according  to  the  two 
moft  ancient  catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land1".    But  our  later  hiftorians   change  the 


"•  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  64.     Hen.  Hunt  1.4.  l09  Id.  ibid. 
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order  of  fucceflion,  and  introduce  Ethfine,  or  A.D.6oo. 
Eth   the   White,   immediately   after   Murdoch.    to  8ol> 
They  differ  too  from  the  catalogues  concerning 
the  father  of  Ethfine,  who,  according  to  them, 
was  Heatagan,  or  Eugene  VI.,  who  died  A.  D. 
715. ;  but,  according  to  the  catalogues,  Eochol 
Crooked-nofe,  or  Eugene  IV.,  who  died  A.  D. 
687. "2     But  in  whatever  order  thefe  two  princes 
reigned,  we  know  very  little  with  certainty  of 
their  tranfactions.     Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ethfine, 
mounted   the  throne  of  Scotland  A.  D.  763. ; 
but  being  a  profligate  and  libidinous  prince,  he 
was  murdered  by  his  queen,  in  a  fit  of  jealouly, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign"3.     Oengus  King 
of  the  Pi6ls,  who  reigned  over  that  nation  from 
A.D.  730.  to  A.D.  761.  is  reprefented,  by  the 
anonymous  continuator  of  Bede's   hiftory,  to 
have  been  a  cruel  and  fanguinary  tyrant,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign114.     Sel- 
vac,  the  fon  of  Ewen,  fucceeded  Fergus  II.  in 
the  throne  of  Scotland  A.D.  766.     What  credit 
is  due  to  the  flory  told  by  Boethius  and  Bu- 
chanan,   concerning  a  rebellion  raifed  againft 
this  prince  by  one  Donald  Bane,  who,  arTuming 
the  title  of  King  of  the  IJles,  invaded  the  con- 
tinent of  Scotland,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
flain,    it   is   difficult   to   determine"5.      Selvac 
dying  A.D.  787.  was  fucceeded  by  Eochol,  the 
fon  of  Ethfine,  who  is  named  Achaius  by  the 

113  Innes,  Append.  No.4, 5.     Fordun,  1. 3.  0.46. 
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A.D.6oo.  later  Scotch  hiftorians.     From  the  fall  of  the 
OI*     Roman  empire  to  this  period,  the  Britifh  princes 
feem  to  have  had  little  or  no  connection  or  inter- 
courfe  with  thofe  on  the  continent.     But  Char- 
lemagne King  of  France  having,  by  his  great 
policy  and  many  victories,  revived  the  Weftern 
empire,    began  to  form  alliances  with  foreign 
princes,  and  particularly  with  fome  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  kings.     That  this  illuftrious  prince  kept  up 
a  friendly  correfpondence,  and  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  with  Offa  King 
of  Mercia,   we  have  the  moil  undoubted  evi- 
dence116.    It  is  alfo  certain,  that  there  fubfifted 
a  friendly  intercourfe,  by  letters  and  meffengers, 
between  that  great  prince  and  the  kings  of  Scots 
his  cotemporaries ;  but  whether  that  intercourfe 
amounted  to  a  formal  alliance,  as  fome  French 
and  Scotch  hiftorians  have  affirmed117,  maybe 
juftly  doubted.     Achaius   married   Fergufiana, 
lifter  to  fiungus  King  of  the  Picts ;  by  whom  he 
had  a  fon  named  Alpine,  who  became  heir  to 
the  Pictifh  crown,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line 
of  that  royal  family118.     Though  Achaius  fur- 
vived  the  period  of  this  feclion,  it  may  not  be 
improper   to   mention  his   death,  which   hap- 
pened in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  reign, 
A.D.  819. 


116  W.Malmf.l.i.  c.4. 

"7  See Fordun,  1.3.  0.48.     Buchan.  1.5.     Mezray  Hift. Franc.  Lj. 
p.  4 1  a.     Eginhard  Vit.  Car.  Mag.  1. 16.  p.  79. 

"$  Boet.  1. 10. 

Though 
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•  Though  the  Pi6lifh  monarchy  appears  to  have  A.D.6oo. 
been  in  a  flourifhing  ftate  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighth  century,  the  particulars  of  its  hiftory 
which  have  been  preferved  are  fo  few,  that  they 
cannot  be  formed  into  any  thing  like  a  continued 
narration. 


SECTION  III. 

The  civil  and  military  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  accejfion  of  Egbert,  the  jurjl  monarch  of  England^ 
A.  D.  80  1.  to  the  accejjion  of  Edward  the  Elder  9 
A.  D.  901. 

CHOUGH   Brihtric    King  of.Weflex   died 
A.  D.  800.,  it  was  not  till  the  year  after 


that  his  fucceffor  Egbert  arrived  from  the  con-  state  of 


tinent,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  vacant  throne.  Ensland 

A         i  -ini  i          i'i  „     ,       at  the  ac- 

At  that  period  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  ceffionof 
Heptarchy  were  in  a  dependent  or  unfettled  ftate.  Egbert» 
The  little  kingdom  of  SuiTex  had  been  fome 


time  before  annexed  to  WefFex,  and  that  of  the  of  that 
Eaft-  Angles  to  Mercia  ;  and  the  petty  kings  of  p 
Kent  and  Effex  were  tributaries  to  the  Mercian 
monarchs.     The  two  remaining  kingdoms  of 
Mercia  and  Northumberland,  though  naturally 
powerful,  were  greatly  weakened  by  the  unfettled 
ftate  of  their  government,  and  contefis  about 
the  fucceflion.     Thefe  circumftances   afforded 
Egbert,  who  was  a  wife  and  valiant  prince,  at  the 

head 
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A.D.SOI.  head  of  an  united  people,  a  very  fair  profpect  of 
enlarging  his  dominions,  and  extending  his  au- 
thority. This  prince,  however,  fpent  the  firft 
years  of  his  reign  in  gaining  the  affections,  by 
promoting  the  profperity,  of  his  fubjects,  and  in 
reducing  the  Britiih  chieftains  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  to  an  entire  fubjeclion  to  his  govern- 
ment1. Nor  was  he  at  lafl  the  aggreffor  in 
thofe  wars  which  terminated  in  the  reduction  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  to  his  obe- 
dience. For  Bernulf,  who  had  ufurped  the 
throne  of  Mercia,  envying  his  profperity,  and 
dreading  his  power,  invaded  Weffex  with  all  his 
forces,  A. 0.823.  Egbert  meeting  this  bold 
invader  at  Ellundun  (now  Wilton),  defeated 
him  with  fuch  prodigious  (laughter,  that  the 
river  is  faid  to  have  been  difcoloured  with  the 
blood,  and  choked  up  with  the  carcafes  of  the 
Mercians  who  fell  in  that  battle2.  This  victory 
was  fo  deciiive,  that  Egbert  met  with  little  fur- 
ther oppofition  in  the  conqueft  of  Mercia  and 
its  dependencies.  The  two  tributary  kingdoms 
of  Kent  and  Effex  fubmitted,  without  much  re- 
liftance,  to  his  fon  Ethelwolf,  who  marched  into 
thofe  parts  at  the  head  of  a  detachment ;  and  the 
Bail-Angles,  throwing  off  the  Mercian  yoke, 
which  they  had  borne  for  fome  time  with  great 
impatience,  put  themfelves  under  the  protection 
of  Egbert.  This  revolt  of  the  Eaft- Angles  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  Mercian  affairs,  as  both 

*  Chron.Saxon.p.d9.  •       ^  Id.  p.  70.    Hen.  Hunt.  1.4. 

Bernulf, 
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Bernulf,  and  his  fucceffor  Ludecan,  Kings  of  A.D.SOI. 
Mercia,  loft  their  lives  in  attempting  to  reduce 
them3.  Wiglaf,  who  fucceeded  Ludecan,  was 
foon  obliged  to  abandon  his  throne,  and  conceal 
himfelf  in  a  cell  at  Croyland  Abbey,  to  prevent 
his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror4. 
Upon  the  retreat  of  this  prince,  all  oppofition 
ceafed,  and  Egbert  beheld  himfelf  fole  monarch 
of  all  England  to  the  fouth  of  the  Humber, 
about  four  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

Though  this  furprifing  fuccefs  probably  ex-  Eftabliib* 
ceeded  the  expectations,  it  did  not  fatisfy  the 
ambition  of  Egbert,  who  palTed  the  Humber 
with  his  army,  in  order  to  add  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland  to  his  other  conquefls.  This 
kingdom  was  at  that  time  in  fuch  an  unfettled 
and  diftra&ed  ftate,  that  it  was  in  no  condition 
to  relift  fo  powerful  an  invader ;  and  therefore 
its  chief  nobility  met  him  at  Dore  in  Yorkihire, 
made  their  fubmiffion,  and  acknowledged  him 
for  their  fovereigns.  Thus  was  the  reduction  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  under  one 
monarch  completed  A.D.  827.  about  three  hun- 
dred and  feventy-eigtit  years  after  the  firft  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  in  this  ifland.6 

Egbert  poffefled  the  art  of  fecuring,  as  well  Wiglaf 
as  of  making  conqueils.     That  he  might  not  too  ]Snrg,ofe 

3  Hen.  Hunt.  1.4.  «  Ingulf.  Hift. 

5  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  71. 

6  W. Malmf.  1. *.  c.x.    Hen. Hunt.  1.4. 

much 
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A.D.SOI.   much  exaiperate  the  Mercians,  who  were  a  nu- 
to  901.     merous  and  powerful  people,   by  taking  from 
itored  and  them  at  once  every  fhadow  of  their  former  inde- 
made  tn-    pendency,  he  reftored  their  late  fovereign  Wig- 
Egbert,      laf  to  the  title  of  king;  but  obliged  him  to  pay 
tribute,   and   hold  his  kingdom  of  him  as   his 
fuperior  lord7.     This  moderation  feems  to  have 
been  very  pleafing,  both  to  the  Mercians  and 
their  prince,  as  we  hear  of  no  attempts  they 
made  to  make  off  a  yoke  which  was  made  fo 
eaiy.1 

Egbert's  Egbert,  obferving  his  own  hereditary  king- 
thHvIifh  dom,  and  all  his  late  acquifitions,  in  a  ftate  of 
and  Danes,  tranquillity,  began  to  think  of  new  conqueils. 
With  this  view,  he  marched  his  army  into  North- 
Wales,  over-ran  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
Snowdon,  and  would  probably  have  added  it  to 
his  other  dominions,  if  he  had  not  been  called 
away  to  encounter  more  formidable  enemies8. 
Thefe  were  the  Danes ;  who,  after  a  recefs  of 
more  than  forty  years,  began  again  to  infefl  the 
coafts  of  Britain,  A.D.  832.,  when  they  plun- 
dered the  ifle  of  Shepey.  The  very  next 
year  they  returned,  with  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
five  mips,  and  landed  at  Charmouth  in  Dorfet- 
fhire;  near  to  which  place  a  battle  was  fought 
between  them  and  the  Englifh,  with  great 
daughter  on  both  fides,  but  without  much 
reafon  to  boaft  of  victory  on  either9.  About 

7  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  7 a.     Ingulf.  Hift. 

6  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  73.    Hen.  Hunt.  1.4.  9  Id.  ibid. 

two 
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two  years  after,  thefe  teafing  plunderers  came  A.D.gor. 
again  with  a  flill  greater  fleet  and  army;  and 
landing  in  Cornwall,  prevailed  upon  the  Bri- 
tons of  that  country  to  revolt,  and  join  them. 
Egbert,  not  difmayed  at  this  junction,  engaged 
and  defeated  the  combined  army  of  the  Danes 
and  Britons,  at  Henfdown-hill,  with  prodigious 
flaughter.  This  was  the  lail  glorious  action  of 
the  life  of  that  great  prince,  and  firft  Englifh 
monarch,  who  died  A.D.  836.10 

Egbert  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ethelwolf; 
who,  in  the  very  firft  year  of  his  reign,  gave  the 
government  of  Kent,  Suflex,  and  EfFex,  to  his  wolf. 
eldeft  fon  Athelftan,    with  the  title  of  king11. 
The  unwelcome  vilits  of   the    Danes  now  be- 
came annual,  or  even  more  frequent ;  and  the 
hiftory  of  England  for  feveral  years  confifls  of 
nothing  but  dry  details  of  the  defcents  of  thefe 
deftructive  rovers  on  different  parts  of  the  coafts, 
and  of  their  battles  with  the  inhabitants.     The 
moft  confiderable  of  thefe  battles  was  that  which 
was  fought  at  Okeley  in  Surrey,  A.  D.  851.  be- 
tween  Ethelwolf,  affifted  by  his  fon  Ethelbald, 
and  a  great  army  of  Danes,  who  had  landed 
from  a   fleet  of  350  fail,    at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Thames,  and  had  taken  and  plundered  the 
cities  of  Canterbury  and  London  in  their  march. 
In  this  action,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
bloodied  that  ever  had  been  fought  in  England* 

18  Chron.  Saxon   p.  73  "  Id.  ibid. 

voju  in,  $  thd 
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A.D.SOI.  the  Englifh  obtained  a  great  victory12.  But  not* 
withftanding  this,  and  two  other  victories  which 
they  obtained  that  fame  year,  one  by  land  at 
Wanbury  in  Dorfetihire,  the  other  by  fea  near 
Sandwich,  a  party  of  Danes  took  poffeffion  of 
the  ifle  of  Thanet,  where  they  continued  feveral 
years,  which  was  the  firft  attempt  they  made  to 
fettle  in  England I3.  The  people  of  North 
Wales,  obferving  how  much  the  Englifti  were 
haraffed  by  the  frequent  depredations  of  the 
Danes,  and  imagining  that  this  was  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  revenging  the  injuries  which 
they  had  received  from  Egbert,  invaded  Mercia, 
A.D.  853.  with  a  very  numerous  armyj  which 
obliged  Btirthred,  the  tributary  King  of  that 
country,  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  Ethelwolf, 
who  was  his  father-in-law,  as  well  as  his  fovereign 
lord.  Upon  this  Ethelwolf  marched  an  army 
into  Mercia,  expelled  the  Welih,  and  purfued 
them  into  their  own  country.14 

Ethel-  This  was  the  laft  military  exploit  of  Ethel* 

Vwnie  to   w°lf  >  w^°»  ^e  vear  a^ter5  to°k  a  journey  to 

Rome,  re-  Rome,  where  he  fpent  about  ten  months  in  the 

turn,  and    fuperftitious  devotions  of  thofe  times,  and  in 

acts  of  liberality  to  the  Pope  and  clergy ;  which 

made  him  a  very  welcome  gueft,  and  procured 

him  all  the  frivolous  unexpeniive  honours  his 

heart  could  wifh  j  and  amongfl  others  the  papal 

unction  of  his  youngeft  fon  Alfred,  who  was 

"  Hen.  Hunt.  1,5.  l3  Id.  ibid.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  76. 

'«  Id.  ibid. 

with 
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with  him  in  that  city15.     In  his  return  to  Eng-  A.D.SOI. 
land,  through  France,  he  married  the  Princefs 
Judith,  daughter  to  Charles  the  Bald.     On  his 
arrival  in  his  own  dominions,   he  met  with  a 
very  unexpected  difficulty.    His  eldefl  furviving 
fon  Ethelbald,    having  his  impatient  ambition 
encouraged  by  fome  evil  counfellors,    had  re- 
folved  to  prevent  his  father's  refuming  the  reins 
of  government,  and  had  formed  a  very  powerful 
party  to  affift  him  in  executing  that  refolution. 
But  this  unnatural  quarrel  was  happily  termi- 
nated without   blood,    by    the   moderation    of 
Ethelwolf,    who  confented  that  his  fon  ihould 
retain  the  kingdom  of  Weffex,  and  contented 
himfelf  with  his  other  dominions  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  only  two  years.16 

Ethelwolf,  at  his  death,  A.D.  857.  left  four 
fons,  named  Ethelbald,  Etheibert,  Ethered,  and 
Alfred.     By  his  will  he  divided  his  dominions  Etheibert, 
between  the  two  eldeft,  afligning  the  weftern  a 
parts,  as  mod  honourable,  to  Ethelbald,  and  the 
eaflern  to  Etheibert I7.     The  firfl  of  thefe  was  a 
very  profligate  prince,  and  gave  great  fcandal 
by  marrying  his  father's  widow l8.    At  his  death* 
which  happened  A.D.  860.  his  brother  Ethei- 
bert fucceeded  to  his  dominions,  and  thereby 
became  the   fovereign    of  all   England.      His 
reign  was  alfo  ihort ;  and  during  the  courfe  of 
it,  the  coafts  were  inceffantly  infefled  by  the 

15  Afierius  Vit.  Alfred!,  p.  a. 

16  Id.  ibid.     W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  2.  '?  Aflerius,  p.  a. 
"Id.  ibid. 

F  2  Danes. 
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A.D.8oi.  Danes.  He  was  fucceeded,  A.D.  866.  by  his 
^ext  brother  Ethered ;  who,  though  a  good 
prince,  and  affifted  by  his  heroic  brother  Alfred, 
hardly  enjoyed  one  moment's  tranquillity  during 
his  whole  reign.  The  Danes,  no  longer  con- 
tented with  making  defultory  defcents  upon  the 
coafts,  came  over  in  greater  multitudes,  under 
more  honourable  leaders,  penetrated  further  into 
the  country,  and  attempted  to  make  conquefts. 
A  great  army  of  thefe  adventurers  landed  A.D. 
866.  among  the  Eaft- Angles ;  who,  to  preferve 
themfelves  from  immediate  deftruction,  gave 
them  winter-quarters,  and  furnifhed  them  with 
a  great  number  of  horfes  in  the  fpring 19.  Thus 
provided,  they  directed  their  march  northward, 
paffed  the  Humber,  and  took  the  city  of  York. 
The  Northumbrians  at  this  time  were  engaged 
in^a  civil  war,  between  two  competitors  for  the 
government,  Ofbright  and  -^Ella,  who  had  the 
wifdom  to  fufpend  their  hoftilities,  and  unite 
their  forces  againft  the  common  enemy;  but 
were  both  killed  in  an  attempt  to  recover 
York20.  Next  year  the  Danifli  army  leaving 
York,  penetrated  into  Mercia,  and  feized  Not- 
tingham, where  they  wintered.  Burthred,  the 
tributary  King  of  Mercia,  unable  to  expel  thefe 
invaders,  implored  the  affiilance  of  Ethered ; 
who  marching,  with  his  brother  Alfred,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  invefled  the  Danes  in 
Nottingham,  and  partly  by  force,  and  partly 

19  Chroa.  Saxon,  p. 78.  "  Id.  ibid.     AfTer.  p.j. 

by 
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by  treaty,  obliged  them  to  evacuate  that  place,  A.D.  801. 
and  return  into  the  north 21.  Having  relied  al- 
mofl  a  whole  year  at  York,  they  again  left  that 
city  A.  D.  870.  marched  through  part  of  Mer- 
cia,  marking  their  way  with  blood  and  ruin, 
entered  the  country  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  and 
took  up  their  winter-quarters  at  Thetford". 
The  Eaft-Angles,  rinding  that  all  their  former 
fubmiffions  could  not  preferve  them  from  ruin, 
flew  to  arms,  and  being  commanded  by  Ed- 
mund, a  young  prince  of  diftinguiflied  piety  and 
virtue,  attacked  the  Danes;  but  were  totally 
defeated,  and  their  prince  taken  and  put  to 
death  23.  The  Danes,  encouraged  by  thefe  fuc- 
ceffes,  advanced  to  Reading,  which  they  for- 
tified, and  made  their  head-quarters ;  and  threat- 
ened the  whole  country  around  with  deflruclion. 
Ethered,  in  order  to  deliver  his  kingdom  from 
thofe  dreadful  enemies,  who  had  fo  long  preyed 
upon  its  vitals,  collected  all  his  forces,  and 
fummoned  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  to 
join  him  with  theirs.  But  thefe  infatuated  na- 
tions, taking  advantage  of  his  diftrefs  to  recover 
their  independency,  refufed  to  comply  with  this 
fummons ;  by  which  they  weakened  the  hands 
of  the  fovereign,  and  brought  ruin  upon  them- 
felves  24.  Not  difpirited  with  this  moil  unfea- 
fonable  defection,  Ethered  marched,  at  the  head 
of  his  native  fubjects,  to  diflodge  the  Danes ; 

21  Afler.  p.  5.  "  Id.  p,6.  «  Id.  ibid. 

24W.Malmf.  1.2.  c.3. 

F  3  and 
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A.D.SOI.  and  in  the  courfe  of  one  year  (871.)  engaged 
them  in  five  pitched  battles,  with  various  fuc- 
cefs.  Being  mortally  wounded  in  the  laft  of 
thefe  battles,  this  virtuous  but  unhappy  prince 
foon  after  ended  his  life  and  reign,  leaving  his 
fubjedls  and  fticceffor  in  the  moil  dangerous  and 
diftrefsful  circumftances.15 

Acceffion  Alfred,  the  youngefl  and  only  furviving  fon 
Alfred,  Of  Ethelwolf,  fucceeded  his  brother  Ethered 
firftwars  A.D.  871.  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his 
with  the  age^  'p hjs  excellent  prince,  who  is  juflly  called 
the  Great,  and  hath  been  long  efteemed  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  Englifti  nation,  began 
his  reign  under  the  greatefl  difadvantages. 
Many  of  his  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  were 
reduced  to  alhes,  his  beft  provinces  almoft  de- 
populated, his  bravefl  captains  and  foldiers  flam 
in  battle,  and  a  powerful  army  of  cruel  exulting 
barbarians,  the  authors  of  all  thefe  calamities, 
in  the  very  bowels  of  his  country.  He  was  even 
unfuccefsful  in  his  firil  efforts  to  deliver  his  fub- 
je6ls  from  their  enemies,  being  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Wilton,  which  was  fought  within  a 
month  after  his  acceffion.  The  Danes,  however, 
haying  loft  one  of  their  kings,  nine  of  their 
generals,  and  prodigious  numbers  of  their  men 
in  their  late  battles,  and  being  no  flrangers  to 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  youthful  mo- 
narch who  oppofed  them,  confented  to  a  peace, 
and  agreed  to  retire  out  of  the  Weft-Saxon  terri- 

25  Afler.  p.  7. 
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lories26.  In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  A.D.8oi. 
they  evacuated  Reading,  and  retired  to  London,  to  901< 
where  they  fpent  the  winter27.  Burthred,  bro- 
ther-in-law to  Alfred,  who  then  governed  Mer- 
cia,  unable  to  diflodge  thefe  troublefome  in- 
mates by  force,  prevailed  upon  them  by  many 
valuable  prefents,  to  leave  his  country;  from 
whence  they  marched  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Eaft-Angles,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters  for 
fome  time  at  Torkfey.  Having  deflroyed  every 
thing  in  thefe  parts,  they  returned  A.D.  874. 
into  Mercia,  of  which  they  made  an  entire  con- 
queft,  obliging  Burthred  to  abandon  his  coun- 
try in  defpair,  and  retire  to  Rome,  where  he 
foon  after  died28.  This  Danifh  army,  which 
had  continued  eight  years  in  England,  and  had 
traverfed  and  almoft  ruined  the  whole  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  was  now 
become  fo  numerous,  by  continual  acceffions  of 
new  adventurers,  that  it  was  found  inconvenient 
to  remain  any  longer  in  one  body.  It  divided 
therefore  at  Repton  in  Derbyshire:  one  half 
marching  northward  under  the  command  of  a 
prince  named  Haldane,  took  poffeffion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  there  began 
to  fettle  and  apply  to  agriculture  A.D.  875. ; 
the  other  half  marching  fouthward  under  the 
command  of  Guthrum,  Ofcitil,  and  Amund, 
three  chieftains  who  had  lately  arrived  with 
many  followers,  took  up  their  head-quarters  at 

2fi  Chron.  Saxon.  p.8a.     Afler.  p.  8.  2?  Id.  ibid, 

*'  Id.  ibid. 

r  4  Cam- 
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A.D.SOI.  Cambridge29.  Before  the  Danes  left  Mercia, 
they  delegated  the  command  of  that  country  to 
one  Ceolwulf,  a  weak  and  difloyal  nobleman, 
who  had  abandoned  the  fervice  of  Alfred,  and 
joined  the  enemies  of  his  country  30.  This  was 
the  melancholy  pofture  of  affairs  in  England  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  876. 

Continua-  That  part  of  the  Daniih  army  which  had 
™°f  5  wintered  at  Cambridge,  marching  from  thence 
in  the  night,  entered  the  kingdom  of  WefTex,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Wareham  in  Dorfetfliire, 
which  they  furprifed  3I.  Alfred,  roufed  by  this 
invafion  from  the  fhort  repofe  which  he  had  en- 
joyed iince  the  laft  peace  with  the  Danes,  and 
finding  himfelf  unprepared  to  meet  them  in  the 
field,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  them,  which 
ended  in  a  treaty,  by  which  they  engaged,  and 
confirmed  their  engagement  by  the  moll  folemn 
oaths,  to  retire  a  fecond  time  out  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Weft-Saxons  32.  But  thefe  faithlefs 
barbarians  violated  this  treaty  almoft  as  foon  as 
it  was  made,  by  furprifing  the  city  of  Exeter, 
with  their  cavalry,  to  which  their  whole  army 
marched  A.  D.  877.  33  They  met,  however, 
with  a  very  great  lofs  this  year  by  fea.  Being 
overtaken  by  a  dreadful  ftorm  near  Swanwic,  as 
they  were  bringing  their  fleet  from  Wareham  to 
Exeter,  no  fewer  than  1  20  of  their  ihips  were 
wrecked34.  Alfred  being  now  fully  convinced 


29  Chron.  Saxon.  p.8a,  83.    Affer.  p.  8.  30  j 

31  Id.  ibid.  31  Chron.  Saxon.  0.83.     Affer.  p.  8 

33  Id.  ibid.  34  idf  ibid. 

that 
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that  nothing  could  preferve  his  country  from  A.D.Sor. 
being  conquered,  but  a  brave  refiftance,  col- 
Ie6led  all  his  forces,  with  which  he  invefted 
Exeter  by  land,  while  a  fleet  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, and  manned  chiefly  with  Frifian  pirates, 
blocked  up  the  harbour.  This  fleet  having  hap- 
pily defeated  a  Danifli  fquadron,  which  brought 
a  reinforcement  to  the  befieged,  the  Danes  in 
Exeter  capitulated  and  agreed  to  evacuate  that 
city,  and  all  the  territories  of  the  Weft-Saxons; 
which  they  accordingly  did  in  Auguft  this  year, 
and  retired  into  Mercia,  where  they  fpent  the 
winter35.  While  they  remained  in  Mercia,  they 
received  a  great  reinforcement  of  their  country- 
men ;  which  emboldened  them  to  return  once 
more  into  the  kingdom  of  WeiTex  ;  and  having 
feized  Chippenham,  which  was  then  a  royal 
city,  they  over-run  the  whole  country,  A:  D. 


The  Weft-Saxons,  who,  animated  by  the  ex-  Alfred's 
ample  and  exhortations  of  their  king,  had  made  retirement. 
fo  noble  a  ftand  in  defence  of  their  country, 
after  all  the  reft  of  England  had  fubmitted, 
were  now  at  laft  difpirited,  thinking  it  in  vain 
any  longer  to  oppofe  enemies  who  were  neither 
bound  by  treaties  nor  diminilhed  by  defeats. 
Some  of  them  fled  into  foreign  countries,  fome 
fubmitted  to  the  conquerors,  and  fome  concealed 
themfelves  in  woods  and  forefts;  while  the  brave 
Alfred  was  abandoned  by  all  but  a  few  faithful 


35 


Afler.  p.  9.    Chron.  Saxon,  p.  84.  36  Id.  Ibid. 
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A.D.8oi.  friends,  and  his  own  invincible  refolution37.    At 
length  finding  it  unfafe  to  retain  even  thefe  few 
followers  about  his  perfon,  he  difmhTed  them,  to 
wait  for  better  times;  and  putting  on  the  drefs 
of  a  country-clown,  concealed  himfelf  in  the 
cottage  of  a  cow-herd58.    As  every  circumflance 
relating  to  fo  great  a  perfon  in  fuch  deep  diflrefs 
appears  important  and  interefling,  the  following 
anecdote  hath  been  preferved  by  feveral  of  our 
ancient  hiftorians;    and  particularly  by  After, 
who  probably  heard  it  from  the  King's  own 
mouth :   That  one  day,  when  he  was  fitting  by 
the  fire  in  the  cottage,  where  he  had  concealed 
himfelf,  trimming  his  bow  and  arrows,  he  was 
heartily  fcolded  by  the  good  woman  of  the  houfe 
(who  knew  not  the  quality  of  her  guefl)  for  ne- 
glecting to  turn  fome  cakes  that  were  toafling; 
telling  him  in  great  anger,  that  he  would  be 
active  enough  in  eating  them,  though  he  would 

not  take  the  trouble  to  turn  them39. Alfred 

did  not  continue  long  in  this  ignoble  difguife ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  heat  of  the  fearch  after  him 
was  a  little  abated,  he  began  to  look  abroad ; 
and  finding  a  place  convenient  for  his  purpofe 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Thone  and  Parett  in 
Somerfetlhire,  he  collected  a  few  of  the  bravefl 
of  his  nobility,  and  there  built  a  fmall  fort  for 
their  refidence  and  protection.  In  this  place, 
which  he  named  Ethelingey,  or,  the  IJle  of  Nobles, 
he  continued  about  four  months,  diflrefling  his 

37  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  84.    Afler.  p.  9,  38  Id.  Ibid. 

39  Id.  Ibid. 
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enemies,  and  procuring  fubfiftence  for  himfelf  A.D.8oi. 
and  followers  by  frequent  excurfions.40 

While  Alfred  was  thus  employed,  he  received  Alfred 
intelligence,  that  Oddune  Earl  of  Devonfhire  had  leaves  his 
defeated  a  party  of  the  Danes,  killed  their  leader,  ^aTfeats 
and  taken  their  magical  ftandard  called  Reitfan,  the  Danes. 
or,  The  Raven41.  Encouraged  by  this  news  of 
the  returning  fpirit  and  fuccefs  of  his  fubjedls,  he 
refolved  to  leave  his  retreat  and  make  a  vigor- 
ous effort  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown.  But 
before  he  affembled  his  forces,  he  refolved  to  gain 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  flrength  and  pofture 
of  his  enemies.  With  this  view,  he  entered  their 
camp  in  the  difguife  of  a  harper,  and  diverted 
them  fo  much  with  his  mufic  and  pleafantries, 
that  they  kept  him  feveral  days  in  their  army, 
introduced  him  to  their  general  Guthrum,  and 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  feeing  every  thing 
he  defired42.  Obferving  with  pleafure,  that  the 
Danes  were  entirely  off  their  guard,  he  difpatched 
trufty  mefTengers  to  all  the  nobility  of  Somerfet- 
fhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  Hampfhire,  commanding 
them  to  meet  him,  with  all  their  followers,  on 
a  certain  day,  at  Brixton  near  Selwood  foreft. 
Thefe  commands  were  fo  well  obeyed,  that 
Alfred,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  beheld 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  of  his 
fubjec~ls,  tranfported  with  joy  at  the  light  of  their 
beloved  king,  and  determined  to  die  or  conquer 
under  his  conduct.  That  he  might  not  give 

40  AiTer.  p.  9.        4I  Id.  p.  10.     Alurid.  Beverlun.  1. 7.  p.  105. 

41  Ingulf.  Hift.     W.  Malmf.  1. ».  c.  4. 

their 
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A.D.8oi.  their  ardour  time  to  cool,  he  led  them  directly 
^_^^  towards  Eddjngton,  where  their  enemies  were 
incamped.  The  Danes  were  furprifed  be)7ond 
meafure  at  the  approach  of  an  Englilh  army,  with 
King  Alfred  at  their  head;  and  he,  falling  upon 
them  with  great  fury  before  they  had  time  to 
recover  from  their  furprife,  gained  a  complete 
victory43.  The  fliattered  remains  of  the  Danim 
army,  with  their  commander  Guthrum,  took 
Ihelter  in  an  old  caftle  near  the  field  of  battle, 
where  they  were  immediately  inverted  by  their 
victorious  enemies,  who  foon  compelled  them 
to  furrender  at  difcretion44.  On  this  occafion 
Alfred  acquired  as  much  honour  by  his  clemency 
as  he  had  done  by  his  valour.  Inftead  of  glutting 
his  revenge  with  the  blood  of  thefe  proftrate 
wretches,  he  formed  the  benevolent  defign  of 
making  them  ufeftil  and  happy.  In  order  to 
this,  he  propofed  the  following  terms :  That  if 
they  would  become  Chriflians,  and  join  with 
him  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  other  Danes,  he 
would  fpare  their  lives,  take  them  under  his 
protection,  and  aflign  them  fufricient  territories 
for  their  reiidence.  Thefe  conditions  were  joy- 
fully accepted  by  Guthrum  and  his  followers, 
\vho  were  baptized  and  fettled  in  Eaft-Anglia 
and  Northumberland,  A.  D.  88o.45 

Continua-  From  this  period  Alfred  and  his  fubjects  en- 
wawbe-6  J°y6^  ^ome  reP°^e  for -feveral  years;  which  that 
tween  Ai-  excellent  prince  employed  in  repairing  his  ruined 

fred  and 

the  Danes.        43  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  85.     AfTer.  p.ie.  44  Id*  Ibid. 

45  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  85, 86.     AfTer.  p.ia. 
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cities,    building   forts    in  the  moil  convenient  A.D.SOI. 
filiations  for  the  protection  of  the  coafls,  increaf- 
ing  his  fleet,  training  his  fubjects  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  in  the  execution  of  many  other  pro- 
jects for  the  fecurity  and  improvement  of  his 
country46.     But  this  repofe,  which  had  feveral 
times  been  a  little  diflurbed  by  tranlient  defcents, 
was  at  laft  deftroyed  by  a  very  formidable  inva- 
fion.     For  the  Danes,  having  all  this  time  been 
making  fuch  deplorable  devaflations  in  all  the 
provinces   of  France,   that   they  had  reduced 
themfelves,  as  well  as  their  enemies,  to  great 
diftrefs  and  want,  refolved  once  more  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  England,  where  they  arrived   A.  D. 
893.    in  a  fleet  of  330  ihips,  under  their  famous 
leader  Mailings47.     The  far  greatefl  part  of  this 
mighty  armament  difembarked  in  the  fouth-eaft 
corner  of  Kent,  and  feizing  the  fort  of  Apuldore, 
made  it  their  head-quarters ;  while  eighty  fail, 
ander  their  chief  commander  Mailings,  entered 
the  Thames,  and  landed  their  men  at  Milton  ; 
where   they   erected   a  ilrong  fortification,   of 
which  fome  veftiges  are  Hill  remaining48.  Alfred 
was  in  Eaft-Anglia,  regulating  the  affairs  of  that 
country    and    of  Northumberland,     when    he 
received  the  news  of  this  formidable  invafion ; 
and  before  he  left  thefe  parts,  he  exacted  a  new 
oath  of  allegiance,    and  a  greater  number  of 
hoflages    from  the  Danes  fettled  in  thefe  two 
kingdoms49.     He  then  directed  his  march  fouth- 

46  Affer.  p.  i  a.  47  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  90. 

*8  Id.  p.9».  <9  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.  801.  wards,  colledling  his  forces  as  he  advanced,  and 
incamped  near  the  centre  of  Kent,  and  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  Danifh  armies,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  junction,  and  check  their  ex^ 
curfions.  In  this  pofture  the  three  armies 
remained  during  the  greater!  part  of  the  year 
894. ;  in  which  innumerable  IkirmHhes  happened^ 
between  the  plundering  detachments  of  the 
Danes,  and  parties  of  the  King's  army  fent  out 
to  protect  the  country s°.  At  length  the  great 
Danifh  army  at  Apuldore,  having  collected  a 
confiderable  booty,  abandoned  the  fortifications 
at  that  place,  with  a  defign  to  pafs  the  Thames* 
and  penetrate  into  Effex ;  but  were  intercepted 
by  the  King  on  their  march,  and  defeated,  near 
Farnham51.  About  the  fame  time,  Haftings* 
with  the  army  under  his  command,  removed  from 
Milton,  and  incamped  at  Beamflete,  which  he 
fortified,  and  where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by 
the  remains  of  the  other  army  which  had  efcaped 
from  Farnham.  When  Alfred  was  preparing  to 
attack  the  Danes  at  Beamflete,  he  received  the 
difagreeable  news,  that  thofe  of  Eafl-Anglia  and 
Northumberland,  forgetting  all  their  oaths  and 
obligations,  had  revolted,  and  were  befieging 
Exeter.  Leaving,  therefore,  fome  troops  in 
London,  to  prote6l  that  city  againfl  the  Danes 
in  Efiex,  he  marched  with  great  expedition  into 
the  weft,  and  came  upon  the  Danes  before 
Exeter  fo  unexpectedly,  that  they  raifed  the 

50  Chron  Saxon,  p.  94.  5l  Id.  ibid. 
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fiege  with  great  precipitation,  and  fled  to  their  A.D.  g0i. 
fhips5*.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Danes  at  Beam- 
flete,  encouraged  by  the  diftance  of  the  King> 
marched  out  on  a  plundering  expedition;  leaving 
their  wives,  children,  and  booty,  in  their  camp, 
under  a  ftrong  guard.  The  Englifh  troops  in 
London  having  received  intelligence  of  this,  and  , 
being  joined  by  a  party  of  the  citizens,  they 
marched  out  with  great  fecrecy,  attacked  the 
Danifh  camp,  cut  the  guard  in  pieces,  and  got 
poffeffion  of  much  fpoil  and  many  prifoners53. 
Among  thefe  prifoners  were  the  wife  and  two 
fons  of  Haflings,  the  Danifh  king  or  general54. 
Alfred,  as  he  had  done  on  former  occafions, 
made  a  wife  and  moderate  ufe  of  this  great  ad- 
vantage. He  reflored  to  Haflings  his  wife  and 
children,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the  kingdom 
with  his  followers ;  which  greatly  weakened  the 
power  of  the  Danes  in  England ss.  Thofe  who 
remained  behind,  roamed  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try about  two  years,  fometimes  united,  and  fome- 
times  in  feparate  bodies,  inflicting  and  fuffering 
many  evils.  At  length  their  numbers  being 
greatly  diminifhed,  by  frequent  fkirmifhes,  and 
by  a  dreadful  plague  which  raged  in  thofe  times, 
they  embarked  at  different  ports  of  Northumber- 
land, A.D.  897.  and  returned  to  the  continent.56 

From  this  time  Alfred  reigned  in  great  honour  Death  of 
and  felicity,  the  dread  of  his  enemies,  the  dar-  AlfrecL 

52  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  9*.  «  Id.  ibid.  s+  Id.  ibid, 

55  M.  Weft.  p.  179.  56  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  96, 9 7. 
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A.D.  801.  ling  of  his  fubje6ls,  and  the  delight  of  mankind  ; 
inceffantly  employed  in  ftrengthening,  enrich- 
ing, adorning  his  dominions,  and  in  fecuring 
them  againft  the  return  of  their  enemies,  by  a 
powerful  fleet.  But  this  happy  period  was  not 
of  long  duration  :  for  this  excellent  prince  was 
carried  off  by  death  October  28.  A.D.  901.  in 
the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of 
his  reign.57 

HAVING  thus  deduced  the  civil  and  military 
hiftory  of  England,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  it 
may  be  proper  to  paufe  a  little  here,  in  order  to 
take  a  fhort  view  of  the  fimilar  tranfaclions  of  the 
other  Britifh  nations  in  the  fame  period. 

The  EnSlifll>  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  were  fo  much  engaged  in  defend- 
ing themfelves  againft  the  frequent  invafions  and 
depredations  of  the  Danes,  that  they  gave  but 
little  difturbance  to  their  ancient  enemies  the 
Britons;  and  thefe  laft  were  ftill  fo  much  divided, 
and  fo  often  involved  in  civil  wars,  that  they 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  diflrefies  of  the 
Englifti.  Conon  Tindaethy,  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  had  been  the  moft  powerful 
prince  in  Wales,  dying  A.D.  817.  was fucceeded 
by  Efylht,  his  only  daughter,  and  her  hufband 
Mervyn  Vrych;  in  whofe  time  happened  the  two 
expeditions  of  the  Englifh  into  Wales,  which 

47  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  99. 
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have  been  already  mentioned.  In  the  laft  of  A.D.8or. 
thefe  expeditions,  Mervin  was  (lain  in  battle  by 
the  Mercians,  A.  D.  841.  and  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Roderic  Mawr,  or  Roderic  the  Great58. 
This  prince  inherited  North  Wales  from  his 
mother,  Powis  from  his  father,  and  obtained  the 
government  of  South  Wales  by  his  marriage  with 
the  heirefs  of  that  country ;  on  which  account  he 
got  the  pompous  name  of  Roderic  the  Great. 
On  his  death,  A.  0.877.  n*s  dominions  were 
again  divided  between  his  three  eldeft  fons, 
Anarawd,  Cadelh,  and  Mervyn ;  of  which  the 
firft  got  North  Wales,  the  fecond  South  Wales, 
and  the  third  Powis59.  This  diviiion,  as  iifual, 
occafioned  very  pernicious  and  lalling  difputes 
between  thefe  princes  and  their  pofterity. 

The  hiilory  of  North  Britain  begins  to  be  a  Hiftory  of 
little  better  known,  and  more  important,  in  the 
ninth  century,  than  in  any  former  period.  This 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  union  of  the  Scotch  and 
Piclifh  kingdoms  into  one  monarchy,  which' 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  that  century.  It  is, 
however,  a  little  uncertain  who  was  the  imme- 
diate fucceflbr  of  Eochal  or  Achaius  King  of 
Scots,  who  died  A.  D.  819.  According  to  the 
two  ancient  catalogues  publiihed  by  Father 
Innes,  he  was  fucceeded  by  a  prince  named 
Dunegal,  who  in  one  of  thefe  catalogues,  is 
called  the  fbn  of  Eochal,  and  in  the  other  the 
fon  of  Selvach60.  But  Fordun,  and  all  the 

>8  Powel  Hift.  Wales,  p.i8.  59  Id.  p.  35. 

*°  Innes's  Eflays,  Append.  No.  4,  5. 
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A.D.SOI.  modern  Scotch  hiftorians,  have  inferted  a  king 
named  Conval  (concerning  whom  they  do  not 
pretend  to  know  any  thing),  between  Eochal 
and  Dunegal61.  This  Conval,  however,  feems  to 
have  been  a  creature  of  Fordun's  imagination, 
invented  to  fill  up  a  blank  fpace,  and  increafe  the 
number  of  kings.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  mod 
probable,  that  Eochal  was  fucceeded  by  Dune- 
gal.  To  embelliih  the  annals  of  this  prince's 
reign,  feveral  of  the  mod  modern  hiftorians  have 
related  a  very  improbable  tale,  of  a  rebellion 
which  was  railed  againfl  him  by  Prince  Alpine, 
the  fon  of  Eochal,  fore  againft  his  inclination, 
being  compelled  to  it  by  fome  factious  noblemen, 
who  had  confpired  to  raife  him,  though  reluctant, 
to  the  throne61.  Fordun  fays  not  one  word  of 
this  ftrange  rebellion.  What  the  fame  authors 
relate  concerning  a  war  carried  on  by  Dunegal 
againfl  the  Picts,  in  favour  of  his  competitor 
Alpine,  is  no  lefs  improbable.  All  that  we  know, 
with  any  certainty,  concerning  this  prince,  is> 
that  he  died  A.  D.  831.  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Alpine  the  fon  of  Eochal63.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  this  prince,  the  male  line  of  the  Pi<5iifh 
ivoyal  family  becoming  extinct,  he  laid  claim  to 
tha£  crown,  as  being  the  fon  of  Ferguiiana,  only 
fifler  io  Hungus  late  King  of  Picts,  and  confe- 
quently  nueareft  heir  by  the  female  line64.  Though 
this  claim  w.as  evidently  well  founded,  it  was  re- 
jected  by  the  Picts  ;  who,  in  order  to  preferve 

*'  Fordun,  1.3.  €.53.  6'  Boeth.l.io.     Buchan.  1.5. 

&*  Fordun,  1.5.  c.a.  **  Boeth.  l.io.     Buchan.  1.5. 
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themfelves  from  falling  under  the  dominion  of  A.D.SOI, 
their  ancient  enemies,  raifed  one  Feredeth,  a 
nobleman  of  their  own  nation,  to  the  throne. 
Alpine,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  of  his 
own  fnbje6ls,  marched  into  Piclavia,  to  afTert 
his  right ;  and  was  met  by  the  Pi6tifh  army,  near 
the  village  of  Reftennot  in  Angus,  where  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought ;  in  which  the  Picts 
were  defeated  and  their  king  flain°s.  Brude, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Feredeth,  fucceeded  his  father  j 
but  was  foon  after  murdered  by  his  own  fubje6ls  ^ 
and  his  brother  and  fuccefTor,  Kenneth,  fhared 
the  fame  fate  in  lefs  than  a  year.  The  Pic~ls 
then  made  choice  of  a  nobleman  named  Brude 
to  be  their  king,  who  revived  their  fpirits,  and 
retrieved  their  affairs,  by  his  condu6l  and  valour. 
He  firft  fell  upon  the  ilraggling  parties  of  the 
Scots,  who  were  plundering  the  country,  and 
by  defeating  them,  reflored  the  hopes  and  cou- 
rage of  his  fubjects.  After  fpending  fome  time 
in  this  irregular  kind  of  war,  he  collected  his 
whole  forces,  in  order  to  determine  this  quarrel 
by  a  decifive  a6lion.  The  two  armies  met  near 
Dundee,  and  immediately  engaged  with  the 
greatefl  fury,  their  hereditary  hatred  being  in- 
flamed by  many  recent  injuries.  The  battle 
was  very  bloody,  and  victory  remained  long 
doubtful ;  but  at  length  the  Scots  being  thrown 
into  diforder  by  the  appearance  of  fome  troops  in 
their  rear,  fled  on  all  fides,  and  were  purfued 

cs  Buchan.  1.5. 
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A.D.8oi.   with  great  flaughter.     King  Alpine  was  taken 

^901.     prifoner  in  the  purfuit,  beheaded  in  cold  blood 

at  a  place  called  Pittalpy  ;   and  his  head,  after 

being  carried  through  the  army  on  a  pole,  was 

fet  up  on  the  walls  of  Abernethy,  the  capital 

city  of  the  Pic~ls66.     This  unhappy  prince,  if  we 

may  believe  the  moll  ancient  Scotch  hiftorian, 

was  very  brave,  but  exceedingly  rafh  and  head- 

ftrong,  to  which  he  owed  his  ruin.67 

Contmua-        The  Scots  were  fo  much  difpirited   by  this 

htto^of*  Sreat  defeat>  that  Kenneth  the  fon  of  Alpine, 
theScots  who  fucceeded  his  father  A.D.834.  could  not 
and  PI&S.  prevaii  upon  them  for  fome  time  to  renew  the 
war,  and  affift  him  in  profecuting  his  claim  to 
the  Pi6lifh  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pic"ls 
were  prevented  from  improving  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained,  by  a  violent  dhTenfion 
which  broke  out  in  their  army.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  occasioned  a  fufpenlion  of  hoftilities  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  which  continued  about 
two  years.  At  length  Kenneth,  impatient  of  this 
delay,  called  an  aiTembly  of  all  the  nobility  of 
his  kingdom,  and  endeavoured,  by  many  argu- 
ments, to  perfuade  them  to  an  immediate  decla- 
ration of  war.  But  all  his  arguments  were  inef- 
fectual ;  and  they  ilill  infifted  that  fome  longer 
time  was  neceffary  to  recruit  their  ftrength 
and  fpirits,  which  had  been  fo  much  weakened 
by  their  late  defeat.  The  King,  unwilling  to 
relinquifh  his  defign,  invited  the  whole  affembly 

M  Buchan.  1.5.  *'  Fordun,  1.5.  c.z. 
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to  an  entertainment,  which  he  prolonged  till  A.D.SOI. 
midnight,  and  then  perfuaded  them  to  go  to  reft 
in  his  great  hall,  according  to  the  manners  of 
thofe  times.  When  the  whole  company  were 
compofed  to  reft,  a  perfon,  inftru&ed  and  pre- 
pared by  Kenneth,  entered  the  apartment, 
clothed  in  the  {kins  of  dried  fifli,  which  fhone 
in  the  dark,  and,  fpeaking  through  a  trumpet, 
commanded  them  to  obey  their  king  by  declaring 
war  againft  the  Pi6ls,  and  in  the  name  of  God 
promifed  them  fuccefs  and  victory.  Roufed 
from  their  ileep  by  thefe  tremendous  founds,  and 
aftonifhed  at  the  (hiningfigure  which  they  beheld, 
they  haftened  to  acquaint  the  King  with  the 
heavenly  admonition,  and  expreffed  the  greateft 
ardour  for  the  war68.  The  report  of  this  won- 
derful apparition  flew  Tike  lightning  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  excited  fuch  impatient 
keenefs  for  war  in  every  bofom,  that  Kenneth 
foon  beheld  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  of  his  fubje6bs,  importuning  him  to  lead 
them  againft  the  enemy  to  fulfil  the  will  of 
heaven.  The  Pi6ls  were  at  this  time  but  ill 
prepared  to  refift  fo  dangerous  an  invafion. 
Their  valiant  King  Brude  had  died  of  vexation 
for  not  being  able  to  compofe  the  duTenfions  of 
his  fubje6ls,  and  purfue  his  victory ;  and  his 
brother  Druft,  who  had  fucceeded  him,  was 
neither  fo  brave  nor  fo  well  beloved.  This  prince 
however,  collecting  his  forces,  marched  to  meet 

68  Boeth.  1. 10.     Fordun,  1.4.  c.  3. 
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.  the  invaders  of  his  country  :  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Scots  obtained  a  complete  victory ; 
and  animating  each  other  with  this  cry,  "  Re- 
member the  death  of  Alpine!"  they  killed 
prodigious  numbers  of  the  Picts  in  the  purfuit69. 
Soon  after  this  victory,  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Pictifh  kingdom  to  the  north  of  the  frith  of 
Forth  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror ;  who,  leaving 
garrifons  in  the  flrong  places  of  that  country, 
patted  the  Forth  with  his  army.  But  he  was 
prefently  overtaken  by  the  difagreeable  news, 
that  the  Piets  had  retaken  all  their  caftles,  and 
put  his  garrifons  to  the  fword.  This  obliged 
him  to  march  back  into  the  north,  where  he 
recovered  the  fortreffes,  and  reduced  the  country 
to  a  more  perfect  fubjeetion.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Pietifli  king,  having  collected  a  coniiderable 
army  of  his  fubjects  in  the  fouthern  and  yet  un- 
conquered  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  crofled  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Tay,  and  encamped  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Scoon,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lafl 
of  thefe  rivers.  At  this  place  the  lail  great  battle 
between  the  Picts  and  Scots  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Picts  were  entirely  defeated,  their 
King  and  chief  nobility  flain,  and  almofl  their 
whole  army  cut  in  pieces,  or  drowned  in  the 
river  Tay  in  attempting  to  efcape70.  After  this 
great  victory,  Kenneth  met  with  no  more  oppo- 
fition  from  the  Picts,  but  took  poffeffion  of  their 
whole  kingdom ;  which  he  united  to  his  own 

'*  Buchan.  1  3.  fub.fin.  *•  Id.  ibid. 
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dominions,  and  thereby  became  the  firft  monarch  A.D.8oi. 
of  all  Scotland,  about  the  year  842. 7I  There  is  to  901* 
not  the  leail  probability  in  the  tragical  accounts 
given  by  fome  Scotch  hiftorians,  of  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  Picts ;  which  would  have  been 
equally  inhuman  and  imprudent.  There  might 
indeed  be  fome  unwarrantable  cruelties  practifed 
by  the  Scots  in  the  firft  heat  of  conquefl ;  but 
there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  Pictifli  nation  furvived  the  downfall  of 
their  flate ;  and  mingling  with  their  conquerors, 
gradually  loft  their  own  name72.  The  victorious 
Kenneth,  after  he  had  reduced  the  Piets  to  an 
entire  fubjection  to  his  authority,  made  frequent 
inroads  on  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and 
had  wars  both  with  the  Danes  and  Cumbrian 
Britons ;  but  of  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars  we 
are  not  informed73.  This  great  prince  fmiftied 
his  life  and  reign,  in  his  palace  at  Fortaviot, 
February  13,  A.D.  854, 

Dunvenald,  the  fon  of  Alpine,  fucceeded  his 
brother  Kenneth  ;  and  is  repreiented  by  Fordun, 
the  moft  ancient  Scotch  hiflorian,  as  a  brave  and 
Warlike  prince,  who  fuppreifed  fbme  infurreclions 
of  the  difcontented  Picts,  and  cultivated  peace 
with  all  his  neighbours74.  This  chara6ter  is 
confirmed  by  the  ancient  chronicle  publifhed  by 
Father  Innes,  which  acquaints  us,  that  he  held 
a  convention  of  his  nobility  at  Fortaviot,  in 

71  Seelnnes's  EfTays,  vol.  i.  p.  140.  TI  Id.  ibid. 
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A,D.8oi.  \vliich  he  revived  the  good  laws  of  his  predecef- 
fors  7S.  But  Boethius  and  Buchanan  give  a  very 
different  character  and  hiflory  of  this  prince,  re- 
prefenting  him  as  a  moft  abandoned  profligate 
and  poltroon,  who  was  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner  by  Ofbert  and  Ella,  Kings  of  Northum- 
berland, yielded  up  the  beft  part  of  his  kingdom 
to  obtain  his  liberty,  and  was  call  into  prifon  by 
his  own  fubjedls  ;  where  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  felf- murder76.  This  account  however,  being 
unfupported  by  any  evidence,  and  contrary  to 
the  teflimony  of  more  ancient  hiflorians,  merits 
no  regard.  Dunvenald  died  in  his  palace  at 
Belachoir,  A.D.  858. 

Conftantine,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Kenneth,  the 
Eth  Kings  illuflrious  conqueror  of  the  Picts,  mounted  the 
of  Scots.  t]irone  Of  Scotland  on  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Dunvenald.  The  Danes,  who  had  made  fome 
occafional  defcents  on  the  coafts  of  Scotland  in 
the  two  preceding  reigns,  now  invaded  it  with  a 
more  powerful  army,  which  landed  in  Fife. 
Conilantine,  falling  upon  one  half  of  this  army, 
when  it  was  feparated  from  the  other  by  the  river 
Leven,  defeated  that  divifion.  Flufhed  with 
this,  victory,  he  foon  after  paffed  the  river,  and 
raihly  aflaulted  the  other  divifion  of  the  Danes 
in  their  camp,  which  was  ftrongly  fortified.  Here 
he  met  with  a  repulfe ;  and  the  greateft  part  of 
his  army,  coniifting  of  Picts,  who  were  not  yet 
very  hearty  in  the  fervice,  they  fhamefully  fled, 

"  Inne*,  vol.  2.  p.  783.  ?6  Boetb.  1.  lo.    Buchan.  1. 6; 
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leaving  Conftantine  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  A.D.SOI. 
who  beheaded  him  in  a  neighbouring  cave,  A.D.  ^        ^v 
8/4.77     He  was  fucceeded'by  his  brother  Eth, 
furnamed   The  Wing-footed,  on  account  of  his 
fwiftnefs ;  who  reigned  little  more  than  one  year, 
being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  near   In- 
verury,  by  his  couiin  Grig,  the  fon  of  Dunvenald, 
who  claimed  the  crown  as  his  right.78 

Grig  Macdunvenal,  denominated  by  the  Gregory 
modern  Scotch  hiftorians  Gregory  the  Great,  &* Great 
mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland,  A.D.  875.  and  scotl° 
fpent  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  in  regulating 
the  internal  police  of  his  kingdom,  and  concili- 
ating the  affections  of  all  his  fubjefts.  He  then 
reduced  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons  to  a  more -en- 
tire obedience  to  his  authority,  took  poiTeffion  of 
the  town  of  Berwick,  and  even  reduced  fome  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  79.  Having 
acquired  great  fame  by  thefe  exploits,  he  was 
earneftly  intreated  by  the  friends  of  Donach 
King  of  Dublin  to  come  to  the  protection  of  that 
young  prince,  who  was  in  danger  of  being  de- 
throned by  fome  ambitious  chieftains.  In  com- 
pliance with  thefe  intreaties,  he  tranfported  an 
army  from  Galloway  into  Ireland,  defeated  the 
rebels,  took  the  city  of  Dublin,  eflablifhed 
Donach  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  and  then 
returned  home  crowned  with  laurels80.  This 
great  prince,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  near 
eighteen  years,  died  A.D.  892. 

77  Fordun,  1.4.  c.i6.    Boeth.  l.io.    Buchan.  16. 
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A.D.SOI.       Dunvenald,  the  fon  of  Conitantine,  fucceeded 

^_to_9^J  Gregory  the  Great,  and  maintained  with  fpirit 

Dunvenald  the  acquifitions  of  his  predeceiTor.    Towards  the 

Kmg of      concluiion  of  his  reign,  the  inhabitants  of  Rofs 

and  Moray  made  war  againfl  each  other,  with 

great  ferocity  and  much  bloodlhed*     The  King, 

marching  into  thefe  parts  with  an  army,    re- 

ilored  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  put  the 

chief  ringleaders  in  thefe  commotions  to  death  ; 

but  did  not  long  furvive  this  event,  dying  at 

Forres  A.D.  903." 


SECTION  IV. 

The  civil  and  military  hi/lory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
acceffion  of  Edward  the  Elder,  A.D.  901.  to  the  death 
of  Edward  the  Martyr,  A.D.  978. 

A.D.9oi.  Tj^DWARD,  the  eldeft  furviving  fon  of  Al- 
J^9?f^  JLL  fred  the  Great,  fucceeded  his  illuftrious 
Acceffion  father  in  the  throne  of  England,  A.D.  901.5 
tnougn  not  without  oppofition  from  his  couiin 
Ethelwald,  the  fon  of  Ethelbert,  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Alfred.  Ethered  and  Alfred  had  fuc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  by  virtue  of  their  father's 
will,  and  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  people, 
to  the  excluiion  of  Ethelwald,  who  was  then 
an  infant  5  but  being  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 

*l  Forduftj  1.4.  c.ao. 
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he  was  not  difpofed  to  yield  fo  tamely  to  one  of  A.D.9oi. 
his  own  age1.  Having,  therefore,  collected  his 
partifans,  he  feized  and  fortified  Winburn :  but 
apprehending  that  it  was  not  tenable,  when  Ed- 
ward with  his  army  had  reached  Badbury,  he 
made  his  efcape,  and  retired  into  Northumber- 
land, and  engaged  the  Danes  of  that  country  to 
efpoufe  his  caufe*.  But  before  they  took  the 
field,  and  declared  openly  in  his  favour,  Ethel- 
wald  made  a  trip  to  the  continent ;  where  he 
fpent  near  three  years,  collecting  an  army  of 
adventurers  of  feveral  nations,  with  which  he 
landed  in  England  A.D.  904-3  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  joined  by  great  multitudes  of 
Northumbrian  and  other  Danes,  which  enabled 
him  to  over-run  all  Mercia,  plundering  and  de* 
ftroying  the  country  as  he  advanced  :  but  having 
raflily  engaged  in  a  fkirmiih  againfl  a  party  of 
Kentim  men,  he  fell  in  the  action;  after  which 
his  army  difbanded.4 

Edward  being  thus  delivered  from  this  dan-  Hiftory  of 
gerous  rival,  fpent  feveral  years  in  reducing  the  his  reign* 
Danes  of  Effex,  Eaft-Anglia,  and  Mercia,  to  a 
thorough  obedience  to  his   authority,   and   in 
building  towns  and  caftles  in  the  mod  conve* 
nient  places  for  keeping   them  in  fubjection5, 
It  was  Hill  a  more  difficult  tafk  to  reduce  the 
Danes  of  Northumberland  to  order  and  fubmif- 
fion,  on  account  of  their  greater  numbers  and 

1  Chron.Saxon.p.ioo.  3  Id.  ibid.  3  Id.  ibid. 

4  Hen.  Hunt.  1. 5.  *  Chron.Saxon.p.ioa. 
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A.D.9or.  greater  diftance.  To  accomplifh  this,  Edward 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred,  fhips  in  the 
ports  of  Kent,  with  which  he  failed  towards 
Northumberland,  A.  D.  911.  The  Northum- 
brian Danes,  imagining  that  his  chief  force  was 
on  board  this  fleet,  inftead  of  flaying  to  defend 
their  own  country,  marched  fouthwards,  in  hopes 
of  indemnifying  themfelves  by  the  fpoils  of  thofe 
richer  provinces.  This  artful  fcheme  at  firfl  fuc- 
ceeded  to  their  wifh  :  they  advanced  far  into  the 
country,  and  made  a  prodigious  booty,  without 
meeting  with  any  oppofition.  But  in  their  re- 
turn home,  they  were  overtaken  at  Tetenhall  in 
Staflbrdfhire,  by  an  army  of  Wefl-Saxons  and 
Mercians,  who  defeated  them,  with  great 
flaughter,  and  recovered  all  the  booty6.  The 
Northumbrian  Danes  were  fo  much  weakened 
by  the  lofs  which  they  fuftained  in  this  battle, , 
that  they  remained  tolerably  quiet  for  feveral 
years.  Edward,  however,  was  kept  in  continual 
action  during  his  whole  reign,  by  the  frequent 
invafions  of  the  piratical  Danes  from  abroad, 
and  the  no  lefs  frequent  infurredlions  of  their 
countrymen  fettled  in  England.  But  this  brave 
prince,  by  his  vigilance  and  activity,  repelled  all 
thofe  invafions,  and  fupprefTed  all  thefe  infur- 
rec~bions,  before  they  had  done  much  mifchief. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  like  dangers  and  dif- 
turbances  for  the  future,  he  built  and  fortified 
an  incredible  number  of  forts  and  towns  in  all 

*  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  203. 
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parts  of  England7.     In  all  thefe  noble  toils  for  A.D.9oi. 
the  defence  and  fecurity  of  his  dominion's,  Ed- 
ward  was  greatly  affifted  by  his  fifter  Ethelfleda, 
widow  of  Ethered  governor  of  Mercia.     This 
heroic  princefs  (who  inherited  more  of  thefpirit 
of  the  great  Alfred  than  any  of  his  children), 
defpifing  the  humble  cares  and  trifling  amufe- 
ments  of  her  own  fex,  commanded  armies,  gained 
victories,  built  cities,  and  performed   exploits 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  greater! 
princes8.     Having  governed  Mercia  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  her  hufband,  ihe  died  A.D. 
920.  and  Edward  took  the  government  of  that 
country  into  his  own  hand9.     After  this  he  not 
only  fecured,  but  extended  his  dominions,  and 
by  a  fuccefsful  expedition  into  Wales  A.D.  922. 
reduced  the  three  princes  of  that  country  to  a 
(late  of  fubje6lion  ;  and  the  next  year  he  brought 
the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons   into   the   fame  con- 
dition10.    In  the  midil  of  thefe  fucceffes,  Ed- 
ward ended  his  life  and  reign  at  Farington  in 
Berkihire  A.D.  925.     This  king  was  very  happy 
in  his  family,  having  left  behind  him  five  fons, 
of  which  three,   viz.  Athelftan,  Edmund,  and 
Edred,  were  fucceffively  Kings  of  England,  and 
nine  daughters,  of  which  four  were  married  to 
the  greateft  princes  then  in  Europe.11 

Athelftan,   the   eldeft  fon   of  Edward,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  throne  of  England,  and  was  ftan. 

*  Chron.  Saxon,  p.103 — 107.  8  Id.  ibid.  9  Id.  p.  107. 

!0  Id.  p.  no.  "  W.Malmf.  l.».  0.5. 
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A.D.9oi.  folemnly  crowned  at  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  by 
Athelm  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury12.  Hifto- 
rians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  much  di- 
vided in  their  opinions  about  this  prince's  birth, 
fome  denying,  and  others  averting  his  legiti- 
macy. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  fufficient  evi- 
dence, that  his  mother  Egwina  was  a  lady  of 
mean  birth,  which  feems  to  have  given  occafion 
to  this  difpute  about  the  legitimacy  of  her  fon  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that 
Athelftan  was  treated  by  his  grandfather  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  by  his  father  Edward,  with  every 
mark  of  diftinction  due  to  a  legitimate  prince  3. 
However  this  may  be,  a  confpiracy  is  laid  to 
have  been  formed  by  a  nobleman  named  Alfred, 
and  fome  others,  to  take  King  Athelftan  pri- 
foner,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  raife  one  of  his 
brothers  to  the  throne.  This  plot  was  happily 
difcovered,  and  Alfred  brought  to  his  trial :  but 
the  proof  of  his  guilt  not  being  clear,  he  was 
fent  to  Rome  to  declare  his  innocence  by  oath 
before  the  Pope ;  which  he  did  accordingly  ; 
but  foon  after  died,  with  fuch  circumftances  as, 
in  that  fuperftitious  age,  were  efteemed  fufficient 
indications  of  his  guilt.14 

Makes  Sithric,  prince  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes, 

King  of     was  the  only  perfon  who  enjoyed  any  fhadow  of 

Northum-  independent  authority  in  England  at  this  time ; 

nd'     and  Athelftan,  in  order  to  attach  him  firmly  to 

11  W.Malmf.  La.  c.6.  '3  See  Biograph.  Britan.  v. r.  p.  60. 

'<  W.Malmf,  La.  c.6. 
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his  intereft,  upon  his  renouncing  Paganifm,  and  A.D.9oi. 
embracing  Chriftianity,  gave  him  his  own  lifter 
Edgetha  in  marriage IS.  To  render  him  more 
worthy  of  this  alliance,  and  of  the  title  of  king, 
he  yielded  to  him  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole 
country  from  the  river  Tees  to  Edinburgh, 
which  feems  then  to  have  been  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Englifla  territories15.  But  the 
fuccefs  of  this  wife  meafure  was  defeated  by  the 
death  of  Sithric,  and  the  fucceffion  of  his  two 
fons  by  a  former  wife,  AnlafT  and  Guthfert, 
who  renounced  Chriftianity,  and  call  off  all 
fubje6lion  to  the  King  of  England.  Athelftan, 
upon  this,  marched  an  army  into  Northumber- 
land, and  foon  obliged  the  two  ram  princes  to 
abandon  their  country,  Anlaff  Hying  into  Ire- 
land, and  Guthfert  to  the  court  of  Conftantine 
King  of  Scotland17.  AmbalTadors  were  imme- 
diately fent  to  Conftantine  to  demand  Guthfert : 
but  that  prince.,  unwilling  to  violate  the  laws 
of  hofpitality,  allowed  his  gueft  to  efcape ;  and 
no  lefs  unwilling  to  embroil  himfelf  with  fo 
powerful  an  enemy,  propofed  a  perfonai  inter- 
view with  Athelftan ;  which  accordingly  took 
place  at  Backers  in  Cumberland,  where  all  their 
differences  were  compromifed  in  an  amicable 
manner.18 

This  amity  was  neither  cordial  nor  of  long  invade* 
continuance.     For  Conftantine,  envying  the  pro-  Scotland. 

15  Alured.  Bever.  1.8.  p.  109. 

16  J.Waliingford,  apud  Gale,  l.i.  p. 540. 

17  W.Malmf.l.z.  c.6.  lf  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.90I.  fperity,  and  dreading  the  power  of  Athelftan, 
formed  a  confederacy  againft  him,  into  which 
Anlaff,  the  pretender  to  Northumberland,  Ewen 
Prince  of  Cumberland,  and  fome  other  petty 
princes  entered.     Athelftan  having  received  in- 
telligence of  this  confederacy,  invaded  Scotland, 
A.  D.  934.  both  by  fea  and  land,  before  Con- 
»     flantine  was  prepared  for  his  defence ;   which 
obliged  that  prince  to  fue  for  peace,  which  he 
obtained  upon  making  certain  fubmifiions.'9 
The  Scots,      Athelftan  was  no  fooner  returned  into  his  own 
England/  dominions,  than  his  enemies  renewed  their  con- 
federacy, and  acting  with  greater  caution  than 
they  had  done  before,  employed  four  years  in 
making  preparations  for  a  formidable  invafion 
of  England.     At  length,  all  things  being  ready, 
the  allies  united  their  forces,  and  invaded  Eng- 
land A.  D.  938.  with   a   very  powerful   army, 
compofed  of  many  different  nations.     Athelftan 
raifed  his  forces  with  great  expedition,  and  came 
within  view  of  his  enemies  at  a  place  called 
Brunanburgh  by  our  ancient  hiftorians ;  the  true 
fituation  of  which  is  not  certainly  known.20 
Story  of         While  the  two  armies  lay  near   this  place, 
ofthe con-  Anlaff  praclifed  the  fame  ftr,atagem  to  gain  in- 
federates,    telligence,  which  Alfred  the  Great  had  formerly 
practifed  with  fo  much  fuccefs.     He  entered  the 
Englifh  camp  in  the  difguife  of  a  ftrolling  min- 
ilrel,  was  introduced  to  Athelftan's  tent,  and 

19  Hoveden.  Annal.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  in. 
30  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  in. 
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played  before  him  and  his  chief  officers  at  an  en-  AD.  901. 
tertainment ;  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  , to  978* 
piece  of  money  at  his  departure.  An  abfurd 
pride  would  not  fuffer  Anlaff  to  carry  off  this 
money  ;  but  when  he  had  got  at  fome  diflance 
from  the  King's  tent,  and  imagined  no  perfon 
obferved  him,  he  depofited  it  in  the  ground. 
This  action  was  perceived  by  a  foldier,  who 
viewing  the  pretended  harper  more  narrowly, 
difcovered  who  he  was.  The  foldier  had  for- 
merly ferved  under  Anlaff,  and  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  honour  would  not  betray  his  old  mailer ; 
but  as  foon  as  he  was  out  of  danger,  informed 
Athelllan  of  his  difcovery;  and  at  the  fame  time 
humbly  advifed  him  to  remove  his  tent  to  a  con- 
liderable  diftance  from  the  place  where  it  then 
flood.  The  wifdom  of  this  advice  very  foon  ap- 
peared. For  a  bifhop  with  his  retinue  arriving 
in  the  camp  foon  after,  unfortunately  pitched  his 
tent  where  the  royal  pavilion  had  flood,  and  the 
very  next  night  was  attacked,  and  cut  in  pieces, 
with  all  his  followers.21 

The  noife  occafioned  by  this  attack  on  the  Battle  of 
Englifh  camp  brought  on  a  general  engagement  burT^nd 
between  the  two  armies,  which  continued  from  viaory  of 
morning  to  night,  with  incredible  fury  and  pro-  ^^tii* 
digious  flaughter  on   both  fides.     This  battle,  confede- 
which  was  long  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  rates* 
great  battle,  is  defcribed  in  very  pompous  drains 
by  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  all  our   ancient 

21  W.  Malmf.  1. ».  c.  6. 
VOL.  III.  H  hlflo- 
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AD. 901.  hiftorians  ".  Without  following  thefe  writers 
to  9?8-  j  through  their  long  details,  which  are  not  very 
intelligible,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  vi6tory, 
which  was  fo  bravely  difputed,  and  fo  long 
doubtful,  declared  at  lad  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lilh;  that  no  fewer  than  five  of  the  allied  princes, 
and  twelve  chieftains  were  flain  ;  and  that  Con- 
ftantine  and  Anlaff  made  their  efcape  with  great 
difficulty23.  This  glorious  vi&ory  not  only  re- 
duced all  England  under  the  dominion  of  Athel- 
ftan,  and  obliged  the  princes  of  Wales  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  late  confpiracy,  to  fubmit 
to  pay  a  very  great  additional  tribute,  but  it  alfo 
raifed  his  reputation  fo  high  among  foreign  na- 
tions, that  the  greateft  princes  in  Europe  courted 
his  alliance. 24 

Death  of  Athelftan  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  this  great 
andaccef-  profperity,  but  died  at  Gloucefter  A.  0.941.; 
fion  of  and  having  never  been  married,  was  fucceeded 
Edmund.  in  the  throne  of  England  by  his  brother  Ed- 
mund.25 . 

Edmund  This  prince  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  being 
firefbu  *}»!  onty  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  began  his 
eri.  reign.  In  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  a  co- 

lony of  Danes  had  been  allowed  to  fettle  in  the 
five  towns  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicefter, 
Lincoln,  and  Stamford,  where  their  pofterity  Hill 
continued  under  the  name  of  the  Five  Burghers. 

.   •  "  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  112, 113.      W.  Malmf.  La.  c.6.      Ethel* 

werd,  0.5.    Ingulf.  Brompt.  p.  839.     Huntin.  I.  5,  &c.  &c. 
2}  Id.  ibid.  *  Ingulf.  Hifh 

u  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  114. . 
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Edmund,  obferving  that  thefe  five  burghers  bad  A.rr.9oi. 
been  ever  ready  to  favour  the  infurreclions  of 
their  countrymen,  thought  it  imprudent  tofuffer 
them  to  continue  any  longer  fo  near  the  centre 
of  his  dominions  ;  and  therefore  he  removed 
them,  A.  0.942.  from  thefe  towns,  and  fettled 
them  in  other  places. 26 

Anlaff,  the  famous  pretender  to  the  kingdom  Reduces 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  fled  into  Ireland  ^d*' 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  and  Cum- 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Athelftan,  returned  into  berland- 
Britain  accompanied  with  his  coufin  Reginald, 
and  attempted  to  raife  freih  commotions.  But 
Edmund  having  marched  againft  them  before 
they  were  prepared,  the  two  princes,  with  many 
of  their  followers,  made  the  moil  humble  fub- 
miilions ;  and  at  the  fame  time  declaring  their 
willingnefs  to  become  Chriftians,  their  fubmif- 
fions  were  accepted,  and  Edmund  Hood  god- 
father to  them  both  at  their  baptifm 27.  It  foon 
appeared,  that  their  profeffions  of  fubmiffion, 
and  of  Chriftianity,  were  equally  infincere;  which 
obliged  Edmund  to  march  his  army  a  fecond 
time  into  Northumberland,  from  whence  he  ex- 
pelled the  two  apoitate  princes,  and  once  more 
reduced  that  country  to  his  obedience,  A.  D. 
944.  *8  As  the  Cumbrian  and  Strath-Cluyd  Bri- 
tons had  conftantly  affifted  the  Northumbrian 
Danes  in  all  their  revolts,  Edmund  marched  his 

36  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  114.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.5. 

*  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  7.         23  Id.  ibid.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  114- 
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A.D.9or.   army  into  their  country  A.D.  945.  ;  and  having 

^978^  conquered  it,  he  bellowed  it  on  Malcolm  King  of 

Scotland,  on  condition  of  his  defending  the  north 

of  England  from  the  infurrections  and  invafions 

of  the  Danes. 29 

Death  of  Thefe  firfl  meafures  of  Edmund  were  con- 
mund.  *  ducted  with  fo  much  prudence  and  fpirit,  that 
the  Englifli  had  reafon  to  hope  for  a  happy  and 
glorious  reign.  But  thefe  hopes  were  blafted  by 
the  immature  death  of  that  young  prince,  which 
happened  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  As 
he  was  folemnizing  the  feaft  of  St.  Auflin,  the 
apoflle  of  the  Englifh,  at  Pucklechurchin  Glou- 
cefterfhire,  an  audacious  robber,  named  Leolf, 
had  the  confidence  to  enter  the  hall  where  the 
king  and  his  nobles  were  feafting.  An  officer 
attempted  to  turn  him  out ;  but  Leolf  making 
refiftance,  the  King,  flufhed  with  liquor,  and  in- 
flamed with  paflion,  fprung  from  his  feat,  feized 
him  by  the  hair,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  ruffian  reduced  to  this  extremity,  drew  his 
dagger,  and  plunged  it  into  the  bofom  of  his 
fovereign,  who  inflantly  expired30.  Thus  pe- 
rimed  this  hopeful  prince,  A.D.  948.,  in  the 
feventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  twenty-fourth  of 
his  age. 

Acceffion        Though  Edmund  left  two  infant  fons,  Edwi 

ofEdrld!    an^  Edgar,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 

Edred,  who  mounted  the  throne   without  the 

29  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  7.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  115, 
^  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  7.    Hen,  Hunt.  !.$•«• 
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lead  oppofition.     It  was  now.  become  a  kind  of 
cuflom  for  the  Northumbrian  Danes  to  revolt  at    to97&- 
the  acceffion  of  every  new  king,   to   try  his 
Itrength  and  fpirit.    On  this  occalion  they  found, 
that  Edred  was  no  lefs  alert  than  his  predecefibrs  ; 
for  appearing  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  before  they  were  ready  for 
refiitance,  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  moft 
humble    fubmiflions    to   avert  the    impending 
llorm  3I.     Malcolm   King  of  Scots  was  alfo  in- 
duced by  the  proximity  of  Edred  and  his  army, 
to  renew  his  profefTions  of  fidelity  32.     Having 
thus  reduced  every  thing  in  the  north  to  perfect 
order  and  fubmiflion,  he  returned  into  the  fouth> 
in  hopes  of  enjoying  the  bleflings  of  a  Jailing 
peace.     But  it  was  not  long  before  he  difco- 
vered  that  thefe  hopes  were  not  well  founded. 
For  the  turbulent  Northumbrians,  impatient  of 
tranquillity,  broke  out  again  into  rebellion,  firft 
under  the  con  duel  of  the  famous  Anlaff,  and 
afterwards  under  the  command  of  one  of  their 
countrymen    named    Erie.      Edred,  juflly  in- 
cenfed  at  their  turbulence  and  infidelity,  defo- 
lated  their  country  with  fire  and  fword,  diverted 
it  for  ever  of  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  appointing 
one  Ofulf,  an  Englimman,  to  the  government 
of  it,    A.  D.  952.,   with    the  title    of  Earl33. 
From  this  time  Edred  was  no  more  difturbed 
with  war  ;    but  falling  into  an    infirm  ilate  of 

31  Hen.  Hunt.  1,  5.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  7.  31  Id.  ibid. 

33  Hoveden.  Annal.  pars  prior,  p.  243.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.5. 
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A.D.90I.    health,  he  unfortunately  refigned  his  conference, 

i^— 9y- ./_,  his  treafures,  and  his  authority,  into  the  hands 

of  St.  Dunilan,  by  whom  they  were  very  much 

abufed.     After  languifhing  fome  time,  Edred 

died  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  A.  D.  955. 34 

Edwi,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  late  King  Edmund, 
of  Edwf.n  fQcceeded  his  uncle  Edred,  and  was  crowned  at 
Kingfton,  by  Odo  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury35. 
Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  ftory 
of  this  unhappy  prince.  He  was  hardly  feven- 
teen  years  of  age  when  he  mounted  the  throne, 
remarkably  beautiful  in  his  perfon,  and  not  un- 
toward in  his  difpofitions ;  but  a  violent  paffion 
which  he  contracted  for  his  couiin,  the  fair  El- 
giva,  became  a  fource  of  many  misfortunes  to 
them  both.  His  marriage  with  that  princefs  was 
oppofed  by  Odo  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
by  the  famous  St.  Dunfian,  the  great  patron  and 
idol  of  the  monks  of  thofe  times,  on  account  of 
their  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
kindred.  Edwi,  deaf  to  their  advice,  furmount- 
ed  every  obflacle,  and  married  the  object  of  his 
affections ;  which  brought  upon  him  the  indig- 
nation of  Odo,  Dunfian,  and  all  their  monkifh 
followers,  who  exclaimed  againfl  this  marriage 
as  a  mofl  horrid  and  unpardonable  crime,  and 
treated  both  the  King  and  Queen  with  the  mofl 
indecent  rudenefs,  breaking  in  upon  their  pri- 
vacies, and  tearing  them  from  each  other's  arms36. 

34  Hoveden.  Annal.  pars  prior,  p.  243.     Hen.  HuRt.  1.  5. 

35  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.  344.  3fi  W.  Malmf.  1. 2.  c.  7. 
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Edwi,  enraged  at  this  intolerable  infolence,  and  A. 0. 
excited  to  vengeance  by  his  beloved  Elgiva,  ba- 
niflied  Dunftan  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  expelled 
the  Benedi6line  monks  from  leveral  monafleries, 
reftoring  them  to  the  fecular  canons,  their  ori- 
ginal owners  37.  Thefe  meafures,  thougli  juft 
and  reafonable,  raifed  the  refentment  of  the 
irafcible  monks,  and  of  their  mighty  patron 
Archbifliop  Odo,  to  the  greatefl  height.  That 
brutal  bigot,  forgetting  all  the  ties  of  duty  and 
humanity,  feized  the  Queen  by  a  ftrong  party  of 
armed  men,  defaced  her  beauty  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  fent  her  into  Ireland  3S.  To  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  unhappy  Edwi  to  punilh  the 
authors  of  this  mod  cruel  injury,  Odo  and  his 
monks  poifoned  the  minds  of  his  fubjecls  by  their 
calumnies,  and  excited  the  people  of  Northum- 
berland and  Mercia  to  rebellion,  placing  his 
younger  brother  Edgar,  who  was  then  only  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  at  the  head  of  the  infurgents39. 
As  Edwi  did  not  expec"l,  fo  he  was  not  prepared 
for  this  event.  Edgar,  affifted  by  Dunftan,  now 
returned  from  baniihment,  foon  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  the 
river  Thames ;  of  which  he  was  declared  fove- 
reign,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Mercia*0.  To 
complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  wretched  Edwi, 
he  received  intelligence,  that  his  beloved  wife 
Elgiva  having  recovered  from  her  wounds,  and 

57  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  7.  3*  Anglia  Sacra,  1.  a.  p.84. 
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A.D.90I.  efcaped  from  her  keepers,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
to_978.  land,  had  been  intercepted  at  Gloucefter,  as  (he 
was  haftening  towards  him,  and  put  to  death, 
with  circumilances  of  peculiar  cruelty4'.  He 
did  not  long  furvive  this  unfortunate  object  of 
his  affections ;  for  having  retired  to  the  king- 
dom of  Weilex,  which  flill  continued  faithful  to 
his  interefls,  he  there  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
A.D.  959. ;  by  which  his  brother  Edgar  became 
fovereign  of  all  England. 

Acceffion  Though  that  prince  had  difcovered  a  criminal 
ofEd^"  imPat*ence  to  afcend  the  throne  (for  which  his 
the  Peace-  youth  is  the  beft  excufe),  he  filled  it  with  great 
able.  honour  to  himfelf  and  advantage  to  his  fub- 
je6ls  ;  by  which  he  obtained  the  title  of  The 
honour  and  delight  of  the  Engli/k  nation  4\  He 
was  alfo  furnamed  Edgar  the  Peaceable ;  an  ap- 
pellation which  he  acquired,  by  being  always  fb 
well  prepared  for  war,  that  neither  his  own  fub- 
jec~ls,  nor  other  nations,  dared  to  difturb  the 
tranquillity  of  his  dominions.  His  attention  to 
maritime  affairs  was  the  chief  glory  of  his  reign, 
and  his  fleet  was  fo  powerful,  and  ib  well  con- 
dueled,  that  it  effectually  iecured  the  coafls  from 
all  infults,  and  procured  him  much  refpeet  from 
neighbouring  Hates  and  princes43.  Eight  of  thefe 
princes  (among  whom  was  Kenneth  III.  King  of 
Scots),  are  faid  to  have  attended  the  court  of 


*'  Anglia  Sacra,  p.  84.  42  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  8. 

43  ^AJured.    Beverlien.    1.  8.    p.  113.       Flor.    Wigorn.    p.  607. 
Brompt.  p.  869. 
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Edgar  atChefter,  and  to  have  rowed  him  in  the  A.D.9or. 
royal  barge  on  the  river  Dee,  as  a  mark  of  their 
fubjeftion,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  or  of 
their  regard  and  friendfhip,  according  to  others. 
If  this  event  really  happened,  it  was  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  frolic,  without  any  ferious  mean- 
ing 44.  The  magnificence  of  his  court  attracted 
many  foreigners,  from  different  parts  of  the 
continent,  who  are  faid  to  have  imported  the 
vices  of  their  refpeclive  countries,  and  corrupted 
the  fimple  manners  of  the  Englifh  4S.  He  im- 
pofed  a  new  and  very  uncommon  kind  of  tri- 
bute on  the  princes  of  Wales  ;  exacting  from 
them,  inflead  of  the  money  and  cattle  which 
they  paid  before,  three  hundred  wolves  heads 
yearly,  which  occafioned  fuch  a  keen  purfuit  of 
thefe  deftru6live  animals,  that  their -numbers 
were  very  much  diminifhed  in  a  few  years  4?. 
Edgar  is  alfo  celebrated  for  his  diligence  and 
impartiality  in  the  adminiftration  of  juliice  ;  by 
which  he  gave  a  great  check  to  the  too  prevail- 
ing crimes  of  theft  and  robbery 47.  It  mud, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  as  this  prince 
owed  much  of  the  profperity  of  his  reign  to  the 
powerful  fupport  of  St.  Dunftan  and  his  monks, 
who  were  the  idols  and  oracles  of  the  people,  fo 
he  owes  much  of  his  fame  with  pofterity  to  the 
pens  of  monkifh  hiftorians.  Thefe  cloiftered 
annalifts  fet  no  bounds  to  their  abufe  of  thofe 

4*  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  8.     Floren.  Wigorn.  A.  D.  973. 
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A.D.9oi.  princes  who  were  unfriendly  to  their  order,  nor 
to  their  panegyrics  on  thofe  who  were  their  pa- 
trons rand  benefa6lors.  According  to  them, 
Edgar  was  not  only  a  brave,  wife,  and  active 
prince,  but  alfo  a  prodigious  faint  :  a  character 
to  which  he  had  not  the  leafl  preteniions,  as 
appears  from  the  accounts  of  his  very  criminal 
amours,  preferved  by  thefe  very  hiitorians  A*. 
This  prince,  fo  great  in  his  public,  and  fo  ex- 
ceptionable in  his  private  character,  died  A.  D. 
975.,  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
thirty-third  of  his  life,  leaving  two  fons,  Ed- 
ward and  Ethelred,  who  fucceffively  mounted 
the  throne  of  England. 


Difpute          >p|ie  fucceflion  was  for  fome  time  difputed  by 

about  the       .      _  * 

fucceffion.  thefe  two  young  princes,  or  rather  by  their  re- 
fpective  parties.  Elfrida,  the  Queen-dowager, 
had  formed  a  powerful  party  to  fupport  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  her  fon  Ethelred,  who  was  then  only 
feven  years  of  age,  in  hopes  of  having  the  ad- 
miniftration  in  her  own  hands  during  his  mi- 
nority  49.  This  party  pretended  that  Edward 
was  illegitimate,  and  that  his  mother  had  never 
been  regularly  married  to  the  late  king.  But 
Edward,  by  his  riper  age,  his  father's  laft  will, 
and  the  popularity  of  St.  Dunflan,  who  efpoufed 
his  intereft,  at  length  prevailed,  and  was  crowned 
by  that  buflling  prelate.50 

47  W.  Malmf.  1.  1.  c.8.     Hoveden.  Brornpt.  p.  865,  &c. 
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This  young  prince  (whofe  fhort  reign  was  one  A.D.  901. 
continued  feries  of  ecclefiaftical  difputes)  was  of  J^^j 
too  gentle  a  difpofition  for  that  iron  age  in  which  Acceffion, 
he  lived.      He  ihewed  no  refentment  ngainft  7^ oafnd 
thofe  who  had  oppofed  hisfucceffion,  treated  his  Edward 
rival  brother  with  the  greateft  kindnefs,  and  be-  theMa'-tyf- 
haved  refpectfully  to  his  ambitions  ftepmother. 
But  all  this  goodnefs    made  no  irnpreflion  on 
the  unrelenting  heart  of  that  afpiring  woman. 
Elfrida  Hill  meditated  the  deflruclion   of  this 
amiable  prince  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
unfufpe6ling  innocence  of  Edward  afforded  her 
an  opportunity  of  executing  her  defign  ;  for  as 
he  was  hunting  one  day  near  CorfeCaflle,  where 
me  redded,  he  rode  up  to  the  caflle,  without 
any  attendance,  to  pay  her  a  palling  vin't..    The 
treacherous   Elfrida    received   him    with   great 
feeming  kindnefs  ;   and   upon  his   declining  to 
alight,  prefented  him  with  a  cup  of  wine  ;  but 
as  he  was  drinking,  he  was  dabbed  in  the  back, 
either  by  her  own  hand,  or  by  her  order.     Ed- 
ward, finding   himfelf   wounded,   put  fpurs  to 
his  horie  ;  but  fainting  through  lofs  of  blood, 
he  fell  from  the  faddle,  and  was  dragged  along 
by  his  foot  flicking  in  the  flirrup  till  he  expired51. 
Thus  fell  this  amiable  young  prince,  A. 0.979. ; 
and  though   religion  was   no  way  concerned  in 
his  death,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Edward  the 
Martyr,  on  account  of  the    innocence   of  his 
life,  and  the  many  miracles  which  the  monks 

51  W.  Malmf.  1.  3.  c.  9 
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A.  D.  901.  pretended  were  wrought  at  his  grave  sa.  The 
to 978.  fucceffion  of  her  fon  Ethelred  protefted  the 
cruel  Elfrida  from  all  puniihment  for  this  horrid 
deed ;  but  though  me  lived  many  years  after, 
building  monafteries,  performing  penances,  and 
practifing  all  the  tricks  of  fuperftition,  fhe  never 
,could  recover  either  the  peace  of  her  own  mind 
or  the  good  opinion  of  the  world.53 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
civil  and  military  tranfa&ions  of  the  long  and 
calamitous  reign  of  Ethelred,  it  may  be  proper 
to  bring  down  the  hiflory  of  the  other  nations  of 
Britain,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
to  this  period. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  Ana- 
rawd,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Roderic  the  Great,  was 
Prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Cadelh,  his  fecond 
fon,  Prince  of  South  Wales  and  Powefland. 
Cadelh  dying  A.  D.  907.  was  fucceeded  in  his 
principality  by  his  eldeft  fon  Howel  Dha,  or 
Howel  the  Good,  the  famous  legiflator  of  the 
Welfh  ;  and  about  fix  years  after,  Anarawd,  at 
his  death,  was  fucceeded  in  his  principality  of 
North  Wales  by  his  eldeft  fon  Edwal  Voel 54. 
But  though  thefe  two  princes  poflerTed  the  chief 
authority  in  Wales,  yet  each  of  them  hadfeveral 
brothers,  to  whom  appanages  were  allotted,  and 
who  were  a  kind  of  petty  fovereigns  in  their  re- 

52  W.  Malmf.  l.a.  c.9.  »  Id.  ibid. 

54  Powel,  Hift.  Wales,  p.  44>  45» 
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fpe6live  diftric~ls.  This  was  the  occafion  of  many  A.D.  901. 
wars  in  Wales,  and  of  much  confufion  in  its 
hiflory.  Edwal  Voel,  the  chief  prince  of  North 
Wales,  was  flam  in  a  battle  by  fome  Danifti 
pirates,  A.D.  939.  :  and  though  he  left  no  fewer 
than  fix  fons,  yet  his  coufin  Howel  Dha  was  fo 
famous  for  his  wifdom,  juftice,  and  other  virtues^ 
that  he  obtained  the  dominion  of  all  Wales,  and 
retained  it  to  his  death,  which  happened  A.D. 
948." 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  we  have  no  very  TheWeUh 
diftin6l  account  in  hiftory  of  the  precife  time  ^$£** 
when  the  princes  of  Wales  became  tributaries  to  Engiiih. 
the  kings  of  England.  It  is,  however,  fufficiently 
evident,  that  they  were  fo  in  the  former  part  of 
the  tenth  century.  For  by  the  laws  of  Howel 
Dha,  the  King  of  Aberfraw,  or  the  chief  king  of 
Wales,  is  appointed  to  pay  a  fine  of  fixty-three 
pounds  of  filver  to  the  King  of  London,  when 
he  receives  his  kingdom  from  his  hand,  and  a 
certain  number  of  dogs,  hawks,  and  horfes, 
annually56.  Some  Englilh  hiflorians  affirm  in- 
deed, that  Athelilan,  who  was  cotemporary  with 
Howel  Dha,  impofed  on  the  Prince  of  North 
Wales  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty  pounds  of 
gold,  three  hundred  pounds  of  filver,  twenty- 
five  thoufand  oxen,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
dogs  and  hawks57.  But  this  is  quite  incredible ; 
and  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales,  which  have  been 


"  Powel,  Hift.  Wales,  p.  44, 45. 
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a(*mirabty  wel1  preferved,  are  much  better  autho- 
rities  than  the  teftimony  of  any  private  hiito- 
rian. s8 
Hiftory  of       The  death  of  Howel  Dha  was  much  and  juflly 

cratiuied  lamente(1  b7  tne  Welfli,  as  they  were  thereby 
difunited,  and  involved  in  civil  wars.  South 
/Wales  was  divided  between  Owen,  Run,  Rode- 
ric,  and  Edwin,  the  four  fons  of  Howel  Dha, 
and  North  Wales  between  Jevaf  and  Jago,  two 
of  the  fons  of  Edw,al  Voel ;  and  a  war  was  car- 
ried  on  between  thefe  near  relations,  with  no  little 
animofity,  for  feveral  years.  In  the  courie  of 
this  war,  the  fons  of  Howel  Dha  were  feveral 
times  defeated,  and  the  two  brothers  Jevaf  and 
Jago,  obtained  the  fovereignty  of  all  Wales  :  but 
foon  after,  quarrelling  between  themfelves,  Jevaf 
was  taken  and  imprifoned  by  Jago,  A.  D.  967. 
Some  years  after,  Howel,  the  fon  of  Jevaf,  col- 
lecled  a  great  number  of  followers,  defeated  and 
expelled  his  uncle  Jago,  and  delivered  his  father 
from  prifon ;  but  did  not  reftore  him  to  his 
authority.  While  the  princes  of  North  Wales 
were  engaged  in  thefe  unnatural  quarrels,  Eneon, 
the  fon  of  Owen  the  eldeft  fon  of  Howel  Dha, 
recovered  the  dominion  of  South  Wales.  The 
Welfli,  in  this  period,  were  not  only  much 
afflicted  by  thefe  incefiant  broils  among  their 
own  princes,  but  frequently  plundered  by  the 
piratical  Danes,  and  often  invaded  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbours  theEnglifh;  which  rendered 

53  W.  Malmf.  l.a.c.6. 
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their  condition,  in  fpite  of  all  their  native  valour,  A.D.9or. 
very  unhappy. S9  v^l^Llj 

Conftantine,  the  fon  of  Eth,  and  grandfpn  of  Hiftoiy  of 
the  illuflrious  Kenneth,  conqueror  of  the  P^V^^ 
mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  the  third  year  Conftaa- 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  reigned  about  thirty-  tme* 
five  years.  He  was  cotemporary  with  the  two 
great  kings  of  England,  Edward  the  Elder,  and. 
Athelftan  ;  with  whom  he  had  feveral  wars  ;  but 
the  circumftances  of  thefe  wars  are  fo  differently 
related  by  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  hiftorians, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  difcover  the  truth  with 
certainty.  The  moil  probable  account  of  thefe 
wars  hath  been  already  given  in  the  hiftory  of 
Athelftan.  It  is  further  probable,  or  rather  cer- 
tain, that  Conftantine  had  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quifh  to  Athelftan  the  fovereignty  of  the  low 
countries,  between  the  rivers  Tweed  and  Forth, 
which  had  been  chiefly  inhabited  by  Saxons  for 
feveral  centuries,  though  they  had  fometimes 
been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pi6ls  and 
Scots 60.  Conftantine  feems  alfo  to  have  inter- 
fered confiderably  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  ;  but 
the  particulars  of  thefe  tranfactions  are  not  dif- 
tinclly  known6'.  We  have  very  different  ac- 
counts of  the  time  and  manner  of  this  prince's 
death ;  fome  hiftorians  affirming,  that  he  fell 
in  the  fatal  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  A.D.  938. ; 
while  others  affert,  on  better  authority,  that  he 

S9  Powel,Hift.  p.jS— 67. 
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A.D.9oi.  made  his  efcape  from  that  battle;  and  that  he 
to  978>  j  f°on  after  retigned  his  crown,  and  retired  into 
the  monaftery  of  the  Culdees  at  St.  Andrew's, 
where  he  fpent  the  five  lafl  years  of  his  life. 6z 

Malcoimi.  Upon  the  refignation  of  Conftantine,  Mael, 
the  fon  of  Dunvenald,  called  by  hiftorians  Mal- 
colm /.,  became  King  of  Scotland ;  and  finding 
his  country  much  exhaufted  by  the  late  wars, 
wifely  refolved  to  cultivate  peace  with  all  his 
neighbours.  Edmund  King  of  England  having 
fupprerTed  a  rebellion  of  the  Danes  of  Northum- 
berland A.D.  944.,  and  fubdued  the  Cumbrian 
Britons  the  year  after,  gave  the  government  of 
their  country  to  Malcolm,  to  engage  him  in  an 
alliance  againfl  the  Danes,  their  common  ene- 
mies63. .  Malcolm,  ibtne  years  after,  with  the 
confent  of  Eclred  King  of  England,  transferred 
this  government  to  Indulf,  his  prefumptive  fuc- 
ceffor  ;  and  from  thenceforward  Cumberland  be- 
came a  kind  of  appanage  to  the  apparent  heirs 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland 64.  This  good  King  was 
murdered  by  a  gang  of  robbers,  at  Ulrine  in 
Moray,  A.D.  952. 

Indulf.  Indulf  Pimce  of  Cumberland,  fon  of  the  late 

King  Conftantine,  fucceeded  Malcolm  I.  in  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  and  beftowed  his  principality 
on  Duff,  the  ion  of  Malcolm.  Indulf  continued 
faithful  to  his  engagements  with  the  Engliih 

62  W.Malmf.  1.2.  c.6.  Ingulf.  Hift.  Innes's  Eflays,  vol.  z.  p.  786. 
Fordun,  1.4.  0.23. 
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againft  the  Danes  \  which  gained  him  the  favour  A.D.QOI. 
of  the  firft,  and  drew  upon  him  the  indignation 
of  the  lad  of  thefe  nations.  From  one  of  the 
kings  of  England,  his  cotemporaries  (which 
were  Edred,  Edwi,  and  Edgar),  he  obtained  a 
voluntary  ceffion  of  the  caftle  and  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  fine  country  between  the  Tweed 
and  Forth  ;  which  from  thenceforward  was  con- 
lidered  as  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.55 

The  Danes,  enraged  at  this  good  agreement 
between  the  Britifh  monarchs,  appeared  with  a 
great  fleet  and  army  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland ; 
and  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  land  in 
feveral  places,  put  out  to  fea,  as  if  they  had  de- 
%ned  to  abandon  the  enterprife  ;  but  returning 
fuddenly,  they  landed  without  oppolition  near 
Cullen,  in  the  country  of  Boyn.  Indulf  haftened 
thither  with  his  army,  engaged  and  defeated  the 
Danes ;  but  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the  pur- 
fuit,  A.D.  96 1.65 

Duff  Prince  of  Cumberland  then  became  King  Duff, 
of  Scotland,  and  ceded  (as  was  now  become  the 
cuftom)  his  principality  to  Culen,  the  fon  of 
Indulf.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  demonflrate 
the  want  of  authentic  materials  to  fill  up  the 
hiftory  of  Scotland  at  this  period,  than  the  ridi- 
culous tales  of  witchcrafts  and  prodigies  which 
Boece  and  Buchanan  relate  in  the  life  of  this 
king67.  The  truth  is,  we  know  no  more  of  him 

**  Innes's  Eflays,  vol.  ».  p.  787.  66  Fordun,  1.4.  c.  45. 

'7  Boeth.  l.i r.     Buchan.  1.6. 
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A.D.9oi.  but  this,  that  he  was  very  a«SUve  in  his  endea- 
vours  tp  fupprefs  the  bands  of  robbers  with 
which  his  kingdom  was  infefted ;  and  that  he 
was  furprifed  and  flain  by  fome  of  thofe  lawlefs 
mifcreants,  near  the  town  of  Torres,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  965-68 

Culen  fucceeded  Duff;  and  is  reprefented  by 
all  our  hiftorians  as  a  libidinous  and  profligate 
prince,  who  was  murdered  by  Eadhard  thane  of 
Methwen,  for  having  violated  the  chaftity  of  his 
daughter,  A.D.  97o.69 

Kennethii.  Kenneth  II.  fon  of  Malcolm  I.  and  brother  of 
the  late  King  Duff,  fucceeded  Culen,  and  by  his 
wife  and  vigorous  adminiftration  re6lified  the 
diforders  which  had  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  his 
profligate  predeceffor.  The  Danes,  who  in  this 
period  brought  fo  many  calamities  on  England, 
did  not  leave  Scotland  undiilurbed.  For  a  great 
army  of  that  nation  landed  near  Montrofe,  plun- 
dered the  open  country,  and  belieged  the  town 
of  Perth.  Kenneth  having  collected  an  army  of 
his  fubjects  at  Stirling,  marched  to  raife  the  liege. 
This  brought  on  a  battle  between  the  two  armies, 
at  Loncarty  near  Perth ;  in  which  the  Scots 
were  in  great  danger  of  being  defeated,  and  had 
already  begun  to  fly;  when  they  were  prevailed 
upon  by  the  threats,  reproaches,  and  example  of 
a  hufbandman,  named  Hay,  and  his  two  fons,  to 
return,  and  renew  the  fight;  by  which  they  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  The  King,  by  the 

M  Fordun,  1.4.  c.»6.  *9  Id.  c.ay. 
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advice  of  his  nobles,  rewarded  Hay  and  his  fons  A.D.9oi 
(from  whom  the  very  ancient  and  noble  family  J^ 
of  Errol  is  faid  to  be  defcended),  with  a  large 
tra6l  of  land  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Gowrie70. 
It  is,  however,  a  little  furprifing,  that  Fordun, 
the  mod  ancient  Scotch  hiftorian,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  Danifli  invafion,  nor  of  this 
famous  battle  of  Loncarty.  This  prince  is  faid 
to  have  obtained  a  formal  ceffion  of  the  country 
on  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  inhabited  by  the 
Englifh,  on  condition  that  he  allowed  the 
people  of  that  country  to  ufe  the  Englifli  laws 
and  fpeak  the  Englifli  language71.  Kenneth  was 
cut  off  by  a  confpiracy  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  A.  D.  994.,  though  the  manner 
and  circumftances  of  his  death  are  not  well 
known.72 

'*  Boeth.  Hift.  l.ii.     Buchan.  1.6. 

71  J.  Wallingford,  apud  Gale,  I.i.  p.j4j. 

11  Fordun,  1.4.  0.33. 
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SECTION  V. 

The  civil  and  military  hijtory  of  Great  Britain,  front 
the  acceffion  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  A.  0.978.  to 
the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  A.D.  1066. 

A.D.978.   rTPHE  reign  of  Ethelred,  furnamed  the  Un- 
^1066^    A    ready,  who  fucceeded  his  brother  Edward 
Acceffion    the  Martyr  A.  D.  978.  was  one  of  the  moil 
tteEUn-red  calamitous  in  the  Englifh  hiflory.     Thefe  cala- 
ready.        mities,  we  are  affured  by  feveral  monkifh  hiflo- 
rians,  were  foretold  by  their  favourite  St.  Dun- 
flan  at  the  baptifm  of  this  prince,  and  difcovered 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.1 

Dcfcents  The  piratical  Danes,  who  for  more  than  half 
Dan^l  on  a  century  had  given  the  Englifh  very  little  dif- 
thecoafts  turbance,  began  again  to  caft  their  rapacious 

kncf  ng~  eves  on  *kis  coun^ry  ^oon  after  the  acceffion  of 
this  unfortunate  king.  Their  firfl  attempts  feem 
to  have  been  made  with  diffidence,  by  a  fmall 
number  of  adventurers.  In  the  year  981.  a  few 
of  thefe  rovers  plundered  Southampton ;  and 
putting  their  booty  on  board  their  fleet,  confift- 
ing  of  feven  fhips,  departed  with  precipitation2. 
By  degrees,  thefe  defcents  upon  the  Englifh 

'  Minxit  namque  cum  baptizaretur  in  facro  fonte.  Uncle  vir 
Domini  exterminium  Anglorum  in  tempore  ejus  futurum  prsedixit. 
Hen.  Hunt.  1.4.  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  10. 

a  Chron.  Sa  xon.  p.  125. 
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coafls  became  more  frequent  and  more  formi-  A. 0.978. 
dable.  In  the  year  991.  an  Englifh  army  was  ^  f^ 
defeated  near  Maldon,  and  their  commander 
Duke  Brithnot  flain,  by  a  party  of  thefe  plun- 
derers3. Ethelred,  inftead  of  revenging  this 
affront,  followed  the  cowardly  and  imprudent 
advice  of  Siricius  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
gave  the  victorious  Danes  a  bribe  of  1 0,000 /. 
to  depart4.  This  meafure  was  productive  of 
confequences  which  might  eafily  have  been  fore- 
feen.  Another  fleet  of  Danes  appeared  upon  the 
Englifh  coafts  the  very  next  year,  and  put  into 
different  ports,  in  hopes  of  being  bought  off  in 
the  fame  manner.  Ethelred,  on  this  occafion, 
called  an  affembly  of  all  the  great  men,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity;  in  which  it  was  refolved  to 
collect  as  great  a  fleet  as  poffible  at  London,  in 
order  to  block  up  the  Danifh  fleet  in  Ibme  har- 
bour. But  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  wife  and  vigorous 
counfels  was  prevented  by  the  treachery  of  Eal- 
fric  Duke  of  Mercia,  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  Englifh  fleet,  who  warned  the  Danes  of  their 
danger;  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
efcape,  with  the  lofs  of  only  one  fhip5.  Ealfric 
carried  his  treachery  flill  further,  and  deferted  to 
the  Danes,  when  the  Englifh  fleet  purfued  and 
engaged  them,  which  prevented  their  deftruction. 

Hitherto  the  Danifh  depredations  had  been  Swein 
conducted  only  by  adventurous  chieftains ;  but  ^mg  of, 

J      J  Denmark, 

3  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  1*6.     W.  Malmf.  La.  c.  10. 

4  Id.  Ibid.  5  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  137. 
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A.D.978.   in  the  year  993.  England  was  invaded  by  a  royal 
*!l    fflj  ^eet  and  army»  commanded  by  two  kings  in  per- 
and  oiave,  fon,  Swein  King  of  Denmark,  and  Olave  King  of 
King  of      Norway.     Thefe  princes  failed  up  the  Humber, 
invade y>    landed  their  men,  and  plundered  Lindfayj  after 
England,     which  they  marched  intoNorthumberland;  where 
the  people  and  nobility,  being  for  the  moft  part 
of  Daniih  blood,  made  very  little   refiftance6. 
Having  wintered  in  that  country,  they  embarked 
in  the  fpring,  entered  the  river  Thames,  and  in- 
veiled  London,  in  hopes  of  haftening  the  con- 
queil  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
capital.     But  being  repulfed  in  all  their  aflaults 
by  the  undaunted  citizens,  they  were  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege,  and  in  revenge  wafted  all  the 
open   country  with  fire  and  fword.     Ethelred 
could  think  of  no  better  method  of  putting  a 
flop  to  their  depredations,  than  by  offering  them 
the  fum  of  1 6,000  /.  to  defift,  and  depart  the 
kingdom :  which  thefe  royal  ravagers  thought 
proper  to  accept ;  and  having  fpent  the  winter 
quietly  at  Southampton,  returned  to  their  refpee- 
tive  dominions  in  the  fpring  A.D.  995. 7 
Defcentu         The  calm  occafioned  by  the  departure  of  the 
two  kings  was  of  very  fhort  duration.    For  in  the 
years  997.  and  998.  armies  of  Danes  landed,  and 
made  dreadful  devaftations  in  the  fouth-weft  of 
England,  defeating  all  the  detached  parties  of 
the  Englifh  which  attempted  to  oppofe  them.1 


8 


*  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  117. 

f  Id.  p.izS.  Hen.  Hunt.  1.5.  p. 205.    8  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  149. 
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In  the  year  999.  thefe  definitive  ravagers  A.D-978. 
changed  the  fcene  of  action,  and  failing  up  the  J 
Thames  and  Medway,  defeated  an  army  of 
Kentiflimen  near  Rochefter,  and  defolated  the 
adjacent  country9.  Ethelred  collected  a  fleet 
and  raifed  an  army  this  year;  but  they  were 
both  fo  ill  conducted,  that  they  ferved  only  to 
exhauft  his  treafures  and  opprefs  his'  fubjects ; 
which  obliged  him  to  have  recourfe  again  to  the 
wretched  expedient  of  bribing  his  enemies,  who 
would  accept  of  no  lefs  than  24,ooo/.10 

In  order  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  a  nation  Marriage 
from  whofe  enmity  he  and  his  fubjects  had  fuf- 
tained  fo  many  injuries,  Ethelred,  being  now  a 
widower,  demanded  in  marriage  the  beautiful  ere  of  the 
Emma,  fitter  to  Richard  II.  Duke  of  Normandy,  England! 
of  Danifh  blood ;  and  that  princefs  arriving  in 
England  A.D.  1002.  the  marriage  was  confum- 
mated".  This  meafure  might  perhaps  have  been 
productive  of  falutary  confequences,  if  another 
of  a  contrary  tendency  had  not  been  foon  after 
adopted.  This  was  the  maffacre  of  the  Danes 
fettled  in  England,  who  are  faid  to  have  been 
butchered  by  the  enraged  Englilh,  on  Sunday 
November  13.  A.D.  1002.,  without  diftinction 
of  rank,  age,  or  fex.  Among  other  perfons  of 
diftinetion  who  were  murdered  on  this  fatal  day, 
was  Gunilda,  fitter  to  Swein  King  of  Denmark, 
with  her  hufband  and  children12.  Some  young 

'  Chron  Saxon,  p.  130.  lc  Id.  ibid.  R.Hoveden.  pars  prior. 

11  Hen.  Hunt.  1.6.' 

42  Chron*  Saxon,  p.  133.     W.  Malmf. l.a.  c.  10.    Hen.  Hunt.  1.6. 
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A.  0.978.  Danes  found  means  to  efcape  from  the  general 
^,66  daughter  of  their  countrymen  in  London,  and 
carried  the  difmal  news  to  their  fovereign  in  his 
own  dominions13.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  a 
ftorm  of  rage  thefe  tidings  raifed  in  the  bofom  of 
that  ferocious  prince  ;  which  made  him  pour 
forth  the  moft  direful  denunciations  of  vengeance 
againfl  the  Englifh,  and  employ  the  greatefl 
diligence  to  carry  thefe  denunciations  into  exe- 
cution. Accordingly,  in  the  fpring  of  A.D.  1003. 
Swein  landed  in  the  fouth-wefl  of  England  with 
a  powerful  army,  took  the  city  of  Exeter,  and 
fpread  defolation  far  and  near.14 

War  be-         The  Engliih,  fenfible  that  they  could  expect 

Swein        no  mercy  fr°m  their  fierce  enraged  enemies,  pre- 

Kmg  of     pared  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.     But  the 

inTthe*    command  °f  tne  army  being  imprudently  given 

Englifli.      to  Ealfric  Duke  of  Mercia,  that  hoary  traitor 

once  more  betrayed  his  truil  ;  and  feigning  him- 

felf  lick  when  the  two  armies  were  on  the  point 

of  engaging,  the  Englifh  were  fo  difpirited,  that 

they  difbanded  without  fighting  TS.    Ealfric  dying 

foon  after,  was  fucceeded  both  in  the  govern- 

ment  of  Mercia  and  the  command  of  the  Englifh 

army  by  a  Hill  greater  traitor.     This  was  the 

infamous  jEdric  Streon,  who  had  been  raifed  by 

Ethelred  from  an  inferior  flation  to  the  higheft 

honours  of  the  Hate,  and  married  to  his  own 

lifter16.     This  monfter  of  villany  and  ingratitude 


13  Ypod.  Newft.  p.4^7.  '4  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  133. 

'5  Id.  ibid.    Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.  I6  '  W.Malmf.  1.  *,  c.  10. 
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difcovered  all  the  counfels  of  his  fovereign  to  A.D.978. 
the  enemy,  and,  by  one  means  or  other,  difap- 
pointed  every  fcheme  that  was  formed  for  the 
defence  of  his  country.17 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unpleafant  to  give  a  Miferie* 
minute  detail  of  all  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 
and  miferies  of  the  Englifh,  in  this  calamitous 
period,  who  for  ten  fucceffive  years  were  purfued 
by  a  continued  feries  of  difgraces  and  difafters. 
Exeter,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Canter- 
bury,  and  many  other  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
were  reduced  to  afhes,  and  the  greateil  part  of 
their  inhabitants  buried  in  their  ruins.  St. 
Alphage,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  with  almoil 
all  his  clergy,  were  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
The  open  country  was  fo  infecure  that  agricul- 
ture was  neglected,  and  a  famine,  no  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  than  the  fword,  enfued.  All  the  fleets  and 
armies  that  the  wretched  Englifti  raifed  for  their 
own  defence,  were  by  various  ilratagems,  be- 
trayed and  ruined  by  the  infamous  ^Edric  and 
his  accomplices.  If  they  fometimes  purchafed  a 
momentary  quiet  by  large  fums  of  money,  this 
ferved  only  to  accelerate  their  ruin,  by  weaken- 
ing  themfelves  and  ftrengthening  their  enemies. 
In  a  word,  Ethelred,  defpairing  of  being  able  to 
preferve  his  crown  any  longer,  having  fent  his 
queen  and  two  fons  before  him,  retired  into 
Normandy  A.D.  1013.;  and  about  the  end  of 
that  year  the  city  of  London  opened  her  gates  to 

17  W.Malmf.  1.2.  c.io. 

the 
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A.D.978.  the  vi&orious  Dane,  when  it  might  be  faid  that 
^_!°^j  England  was  completely  conquered." 
Death  of        Swein,  King  of  Denmark,  did  not  live  long  to 
Khf^f     enJov  ^is  imPortant  conqueft,  but  dying  fud- 
D«nmark,  denly  at  Gainfborough,  February  3d,  A.  D.  1014., 
anditscon-  before  he  was   crowned,  he  is  not  commonly 
reckoned  among  the  kings  of  England'9.     This 
event  revived  the  dejefted  fpirits  of  the  Englifh, 
and  infpired  them  with  the  refolution  of  attempt- 
ing to  deliver  their  country  from  the   Danifh 
yoke.     In  order  to  this,  they  fent  a  deputation 
into  Normandy  to  invite  King  Ethelred  to  return 
into  England,  and  refume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, promiiing  him  their  moft  cheerful  obe- 
dience and  hearty  fupport.     The  King  complied 
with  this  invitation ;    and  having  fent  his  fon 
Prince  Edward  before  him,  to  affure  the  nobility 
and  people  that  he  would  avoid  all  the  errors  of 
his  former  admin iflrat ion,  arrived  in  the  time  of 
Lent,  and  found  a  numerous  army  of  his  Englifti 
fubjecls  ready  to  receive  and  obey  his  orders. 
Ethelred  at  his  firft  arrival  a&ed  with  uncommon 
ijpirit;  and  falling  upon  the  Danes  unexpectedly 
as  they  were  plundering  the  country  about  Gainf- 
borough,  killed  great  numbers  of  them,    and 
obliged  the  reft,  with  their  young  King  Canute, 
to  retire  to  their  {hips,  and  put  to  fea.     Canute, 
enraged  at  this  defection  of  the  Englifli,  having 
cruelly  mutilated  their  hoftages,  and  fet  them 

"  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  133 — 144.     W.  Malmf.  l.a.  c.io.  p. 39* 
19  W.Malmf.  1.3.  c.io.  p.  40.    Chron. Saxon,  p.  144. 
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on  fliore  at  Sandwich,  failed  away  to  take  pof-  A.D.9?8. 
feffion  of  his  native  kingdom.20  tto^66^ 

King  Ethelred  did  not  continue  long  to  a6l  in  Mifcon- 
this  commendable  manner ;    but  falling  again  ^  of 
under  the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Ethelred, 
infamous ^EdricStreon,  he  was  byhim  mifguided,  and  trea- 
betrayed,  arid  ruined.     That  horrid  traitor,  at  jEdric° 
an  affembly  of  the  nobility  which  met  this  year  Streon. 
at  Oxford,  invited  two  of  the  moft  wealthy  and 
potent  earls,  Sugfert  and  Morcar,  to  an  enter- 
tainment, where  they  were  cruelly  murdered ; 
and  their  attendants,  after  making  an  attempt  to 
revenge  their  lords,  took  fhelter  in  a  church, 
where  they  were  burnt  to  death.     It  foon  ap- 
peared, that  Ethelred  was  privy  and  confenting 
to  all  thefe  bafe  and  barbarous  proceedings,  by 
confifcating  the  eflates  of  thefe  unhappy  noble- 
men, and  thruiling  the  young  and   beautiful 
widow  of  Earl  Sugfert  into  a  monaftery.     That 
lady  having,  at  a  cafual  interview,  captivated 
the  heart  of  Prince  Edmund,  the  king's  eldeft 
fon,  he  releafed  her  from  her  confinement,  and 
married  her  without  his  father's  confent21.     By 
thefe  events,  the  peace  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  nobility  in  their  king,  and 
in  one  another,  were  deftroyed,  at  a  time  when 
nothing  but  the  moft  cordial  union  could  have 
preferved  them  all  from  ruin. 

Canute  King  of  Denmark,  having  fettled  the  War  be- 
affairs  of  his   hereditary  dominions,    returned  twee»9a" 

nute  King 

10  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  145.     W.Malmf,  La.  c,  10. 
31  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  146. 

about 
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A.  0.978.  about  this  time  to  affert  his  claim  to  the  crown 
*°J^6^  of  England,  and  prefently  over-run  Dorfetfhire, 
ofDen-  Wiltfhire,  and  Somerfetfhire.  King  Ethelred 
mark  and  being  then  lick,  his  brother-in-law  JEdric  raifed 
liftL  ng"  one  arrny  in  Mercia,  and  his  fon  Prince  Edmund 
another  in  the  north  :  but  when  thefe  two  armies 
joined,  the  Prince  received  intelligence,  that  the 
faithlefs  ./Edric  had  formed  a  plot  againfl  his 
liberty  and  life ;  which  obliged  him  to  retire 
with  his  forces  without  fighting  the  common 
enemy.  Soon  after  this  the  traitor  JEdric  threw 
off  the  mafk,  and  openly  joined  Canute  with  forty 
fhips  of  the  Englifh  navy,  whofe  crews  he  had 
corrupted.  Canute,  flrengthened  by  this  ac- 
ceffion,  advanced  into  Warwickfhire,  having 
brought  all  the  country  behind  him  to  fubmit  to 
his  authority.  In  the  mean  time,  Prince  Edmund 
advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  which  he  had 
haflily  collected ;  but  when  they  found  that  they 
were  not  to  be  joined  by  the  Londoners,  who 
flaid  at  home  to  defend  their  own  city,  they  dif- 
banded  without  fighting,  in  fpite  6f  all  the  com- 
mands and  intreaties  of  their  leader".  The  in- 
trepid Edmund,  not  yet  difpirited  by  all  thefe 
difappointments,  with  incredible  diligence  raifed 
a  feeond  army,  which  was  joined  by  the  King  at 
the  head  of  the  Londoners  ;  but  that  weak  un- 
fortunate prince  was  flill  furrounded  with  faith- 
lefs friends,  who  infufed  into  him  fuch  doubts 
and  fears  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Englifh,  that  he 

"  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  146,  147. 
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qould  not  be  prevailed  upon,  by  the  moft  earned  A.D.978. 
intreaties  of  his  heroic  fon,  to  continue  in  the  * 
army,  but  hailened  back  to  London.  The  troops 
being  thus  abandoned  by  their  king,  could 
no  longer  be  kept  together,  but  dilbanded  a 
fecond  time  ;  which  conilrained  the  Prince,  with 
a  few  faithful  followers,  to  retire  into  the  north, 
and  join  his  brother-in-law  Uhtred  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. Canute  purfued  him  in  his  retreat 
with  a  formidable  army ;  which  foon  brought 
Uhtred  to  fubmiflion,  and  obliged  Edmund  to 
quit  the  field,  and  take  (helter  within  the  walls 
of  London.  Here  he  found  his  father  King 
Ethelred  at  the  point  of  death,  who  expired 
April  23.  A.D.  1016.,  leaving  his  family  and 
fubje6ls  in  the  moil  diftrefsful  circumflances.23 

The  brave  Prince  Edmund  eldeft  fon  of  the 
deceafed  king,  who  was  immediately  crowned  at 
London,  by  Livignus  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, affifted  by  a  very  few  of  the  Englifh  nobi- 
lity and  clergy,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
loyal  Londoners.  But  the  far  greateft  part  of 
the  Englifh  clergy  and  nobility  attended  Canute 
at  Southampton,  fwore  allegiance  to  him  as  their 
king,  and  abjured  all  the  pofterity  of  Ethelred24. 
After  thefe  ceremonies,  both  thefe  princes  pre- 
pared to  contend  for  the  crown  of  England  with 
fuch  fpirit  and  valour,  as  {hewed  that  neither  of 
them  was  unworthy  of  the  prize. 

33  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  146,  147.     W.Malmf.  I.».  c.  10.     R.Hove- 
<den.  Annal.  pars  prior.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.6. 
74  R.Hoveden.  Annal.  pars  prior,  p.  349* 
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A.D.97?.  King  Edmund,  who  from  his  hardinefs  in  war 
^°^jf  nad  obtained  the  name  of  Ironjide,  immediately 
War  be-  after  his  coronation  haitened  into  WefTex, 
tweenKing  where  he  had  confiderable  influence;  and  Canute, 

Jidmuna 

and  King  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  befieged  Lon- 
Canute.  &m.  But  the  bravery  of  the  citizens  baffled  all 
his  efforts ;  and  Edmund  having  collected  fome 
forces,  flew  to  their  relief.  This  obliged  Canute 
to  raife  the  iiege  ;  and  the.  two  armies  meeting  at 
Gillingham  in  Dorfetftiire,  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Englifh  gained  fome  advantage. 
There  never  was  a  more  active  or  bloody  cam- 
paign  in  England  than  this  in  the  year  1016: 
for  in  the  courfe  of  it,  Canute  befieged  London 
no  lefs  than  three  times,  and  was  as  often  forced 
to  raife  the  iiege ;  and  no  fewer  than  five  pitched 
battles  were  fought  with  prodigious  obftinacy 
and  great  ^ffufion  of  blood.25 

Pacifica-  The  nobility  in  both  armies  dreading  the  con- 
tweeiTthe  ^e(luenees  °f  a  quarrel,  which  was  carried  on 
two  kings,  with  fuch  uncommon  fury,  and  feemed  to 
and  death  threaten  the  total  de(lru6lion  of  their  country, 

of  King  -11  • 

Edmund,  prevailed  upon  the  two  kings  to  enter  upon  a 
treaty,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  fighting 
a  fixth  battle.  After  a  fhort  negociation,  it  was 
agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them, 
allotting  to  Canute  the  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and 
Northumberland,  which  were  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Danes*  and  to  Edmund  all  the  reft  of  Eng- 
land26. The  brave  King  Edmund  did  not  many 

a?  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  147—150.      2*  Id.  ibid.    W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  10. 
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days  furvive  this  agreement,  being  murdered  at  A.D.97&. 
Oxford,  November  30.  by  the  contrivance,  as 
it  was  fufpefted,  of  the  deteftable  traitor  JEdric 
Streon.27 

The  two  infant  fons  of  the  brave  but  unfortu-  The  two 
nate  Edmund,  Edwin  and  Edward,  fell  into  the  ^^ 
hands  of  Canute;  who  fent  them  to  his  friend  mundpre- 
the  King  of  Sweden,  with  a  requeft  that  they  fervedg- 
might  not  live  to  give  him  any  trouble.  Though 
that  prince  underflood  the  meaning  of  this  re- 
queft, he  was  not  fo  bafe  as  to  comply  with  it, 
but  caufed  the  two  royal  victims  to  be  conducted 
to  the  court  of  Solomon  King  of  Hungary,  with 
a  requeft  to  preferve  and  educate  them  accord- 
ing to  their  birth.     Here  Edwin  the  eldeft  died 
young ;  and  Edward  having  married  the  Princefs 
Agatha,  fifter  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  had  one 
fon  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  we  fhall  hear 
afterwards/8 

After  the  death  of  their  heroic  King  Edmund,  Acceffion 
the   Englifli  made   no  further  oppofition,  but  °f 
quietly  fubmitted  to  the  government  of  Canute, 
who  was  acknowledged  King  of  all  England  by 
all  the  great  men  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
in  a.  general  affembly  held  at  London  A.D.  1017. 
To  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to  the  exclufion 
of  Edmund's  two  fons  and  three  brothers,  it 
was  affirmed  by  many  of  the  members  of  this 
afiembly  (though  falfely),  that  the  fucceffion  of 

21  Hen.  Hunt.  1. 6.  p.  ao8. 

18  W.Malmf.  1.2.  c.io.  fub  fine.     R.Hoteclen,  pars  prior,p.ajo. 
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A.D.978.  Canute  to  the  whole  kingdom,  on  the  death  of 
^°4^  Edmund,  had  been  ftipulated  in  the  late  con- 
vention between  thefe  two  princes29.  To  fecure 
the  crown  which  he  had  thus  acquired,  Canute 
rewarded  fome  of  his  moft  powerful  followers, 
who  had  contributed  moft  to  his  elevation,  with 
the  richeft  governments.  Turkill,  a  great  Danifh 
chieftain,  was  made  Duke  of  Eaft-Anglia ;  Yric, 
another  powerful  nobleman  of  the  fame  nation, 
was  made  Duke  of  Northumberland;  and  the 
traitor  ^Edric  was  confirmed  in  the  government 
of  Mercia30.  To  prevent  any  infurre6lion  of 
the  Englifh  in  favour  of  Edwi,  the  full  brother 
of  the  late  King  Edmund,  who  was  fo  great  a 
favourite  with  the  common  people  that  he  was 
called  the  Ceorls  King,  he  firft  procured  the 
banifhment,  and  afterwards  the  murder  of  that 
prince31.  Canute  was  alfo  at  much  pains  to 
extinguifh  national  animofities,  and  bring 
about  a  thorough  reconciliation  between  his 
Danifh  and  Englifh  fubje&s,  which  he  at  length 
accomplifhed.3* 

Performs        This  politic  prince,  having,  by  thefe  and  the 

torioura<ai  ^e  arts,  fecured  his   new-acquired   dominion, 

of  juftice.  proceeded  to  do  fome  very  meritorious  acts  of 

juftice.     In  the  time  of  the  late  troubles,  feveral 

of  the  Englifh  nobles  had  fhamefully  betrayed 

the  caufe  of  their  king  and   country.     While 

Canute  needed  the  treafon  he  cherifhed  the  trai- 

39  R.Hoveden.  Annal.  pars  prior,  p.ajo. 

30  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  151.     R.Hoveden.  Annal.  p  250. 
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tors ;  but  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  in  the  A. 0.978. 
peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  crown  of  England,  he 
banifhed  fome,  and  put  otliers  of  them  to  death, 
under  various  pretences33.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  the  arch-traitor  ^dric  met  with  the  fate 
which  he  had  fo  often  merited  :  for  that  fhame- 
lefs  villain  having  one  day  in  council  upbraided 
King  Canute  with  his  great  fervices,  particularly 
with  the  murder  of  the  late  King  Edmund,  which 
had  made  way  for  him  to  afcend  the  throne  of 
England,  the  ferocious  Dane  was  fo  enraged  at 
his  prefumption,  that  he  commanded  him  in- 
ftantly  to  be  put  to  death,  as  having  confefTed 
himfelf  guilty  of  murder  and  treafon34.  About 
the  fame  time  he  diverted  his  two  dangerous  and 
powerful  fubjec~ls,  Turkill  Duke  of  EafUAnglia, 
and  Iric  Duke  of  Northumberland,  of  their 
eftates  and  honours,  and  fent  them  into  baniili- 
ment ;  by  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  re- 
duced to  a  Hate  of  perfect  fubjeclion  to  his 
authority35.  This  enabled  him  to  fend  back  the 
greateft  part  of  his  fleet  and  army  into  Denmark, 
retaining  only  forty  fhips  in  England.36 

Still  further  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  Eng-  King  Ca- 
liih   fubie6ls,    and   prevent   their   making   any  nutemal- 

J  .  J    ries  Queen 

attempts  in  favour  of  the  princes  oi  their  ancient  Emma.  » 
royal  family,    Canute,   being  now  a  widower, 
made  propofals  of  marriage  to  the  Queen-do  wager 
Emma,  widow  of  the  late  King  Ethelred,  who 

«  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  ii.  ^  Id.  ibid. 

35  Id.  ibid.  ^  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  15 1. 
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refided,  with  her  two  fons  by  that  King,  Alfred 
and  Edward,  in  the  court  of  her  brother  Richard 
Duke  of  Normandy.  That  princefs,  dazzled 
with  the  luflre  of  a  crown  which  (he  had  already 
worn,  accepted  of  thefe  propofals ;  and  giving 
her  hand  to  the  great  enemy  of  her  family,  once 
more  afcended  the  throne  of  England  A.D. 
ioi7.37  By  this  marriage  alfo,  the  artful  Dane 
difarmed  the  refentment  of  Richard  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  had  declared  himfelf  the  pro- 
tector of  the  two  young  princes  Alfred  and 
Edward,  and  threatened  to  attempt  their  reilo- 
ration  to  the  throne  of  their  anceflors. 
Canute^  gy  a}j  thefe  prudent  meafures,  Canute,  not 
Denmark,0  unjullly  called  the  Great*  found  himfelf  fo  firmly 
and  return  feated  on  the  throne  of  England,  that  he  ven- 
hnd.  ng~  tured,  A.  D.  1019.,  to  make  a  voyage  into  his 
native  kingdom  of  Denmark,  which  was  then  at 
war  with  Sweden,  and  carried  with  him  a  body 
of  Englifh  troops,  commanded  by  Earl  Godwin. 
Thefe  troops  foon  met  with  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  their  valour,  and  (hewing 
their  attachment  to  their  new  fovereign.  Berng 
Rationed  neareil  to  the  enemy's  camp,  they 
afiaulted  it  in  the  night,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory,  without  the  lead  afh'flance  from  the 
Danes38.  This  brave  a6tion  greatly  endeared 
the  Englifh  in  general  to  the  King,  and  procured 
Godwin  the  highefl  marks  of  the  royal  favour, 

37  Chron-  Saxon,  p.  151. 
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and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future"  greatnefs39.  A.D.978. 
Having  fpent  about  a  year  in  Denmark,  and 
fin  ifhed  the  war  with  Sweden,  Canute  returned 
into  England  A.  D.  1020. ;  and  found  every 
thing  in  the  mod  profound  tranquillity,  which 
continued  feveral  years  ;  and  which  he  fpent  in 
making  good  laws,  building  churches  and  monaf- 
teries,  and  in  other  popular  and  pious  works.40 

Canute  made  a  profperous  expedition  into  Canute 
Norway,  A.  D.  1028.,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  mips, 
and  got  poffeffion  of  that  kingdom,  by  expelling 
the  good  King  Olaus,  who  had  loft  the  affections 
of  his  fubjects,  by  his  imprudent  zeal,  and  vain 
endeavours  to  reftrain  them  from  piracy.41 

A  prince  who  was  fo  great  and  profperous,  Reproves 
the  fovereign  of  fo  many  kingdoms,   could  not  theflattely 
want  flatterers  ;  and  fome  of  his  courtiers,  it  is  courtiers, 
faid,  carried  their  adulation  fo  far  as  to  declare 
in  his  prefence,  that  nothing  in  nature  dared  to 
difobey  his  commands.     To  confound  thefe  per- 
nicious fycophants,  he  ordered  his  chair  to  be 
placed  upon  the  beach  near  Southampton,  one 
day  when  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and  fitting 
down  in  it,  commanded  the  waves,  with  an  air 
of  authority,  to  approach  no  nearer.     But  the 
rifing  billows,  regarcllefs  of  his  commands,  ad- 
vanced with  their  ufual  rapidity,  and  obliged  his 
rnajefty  to  retire  ;  who  turning  to  his  flatterers, 

'9  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  1 1.     Hen.  Hunt.  1. 6. 

40  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  15 a.     W.  Malmf.  La.  c.  u. 

41  Hen.  Hunt.  1. 6.    R,  d.  Du<5h>  a<J  an.  ioa8.    Chron.  Mail.  p.  155. 
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A.D-978.  "  Learn,"  faid  he,  "  from  this  example,  the 
infignificancy  of  all  human  power ;  and  that 
the  word  of  God  alone  is  omnipotent47."  A 
truth  fufficiently  obvious,  but  not  much  in- 
culcated by  monarchs  in  the  circle  of  their 
flatterers. 

Canute's  Though  Canute  was  a  wife  and  great  prince, 
Rome.7  *  ne  was  not  fuperior  to  that  wretched  degrading 
fuperflition  which  reigned  in  that  age  of  dark- 
nefs  in  which  he  lived.  Influenced  chiefly  by 
this,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  A.  D.  1031., 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  fplendid  train  of 
his  nobility,  and  laviflied  greater  fums  of  money 
upon  the  churches  and  clergy  in  that  city  than 
any  prince  had  ever  done.  In  return  for  this 
pious  liberality,  he  obtained  fome  additional  pri- 
vileges to  the  Englifh  college  at  Rome, — a  fmall 
abatement  in  the  price  of  the  palls  of  the  Eng- 
lifh archbilhops, — and,  what  he  valued  more 
than  all  the  reft,  a  plenary  pardon  of  all  his 
fins,  and  the  fpecial  friendfhip  of  St.  Peter.43 
Canute's  .  The  kings  of  Scotland  had  conllantly  refufed 
fatoCum  to  Pay  ^e  ignominious  tax  called  Danegelt  for 
berland.  the  province  of  Cumberland,  which  they  had 
received  from  the  crown  of  England.  Canute, 
determined  no  longer  to  admit  of  this  refufal, 
after  his  return  from  Rome,  raifed  an  army,  and 
marched  into  the  north,  A.D.  1031.,  in  order 
to  compel  Malcolm  King  of  Scots  to  pay  that 


42  Higden.  p.  276.     Anglia  Sacra,  vol. i.  p. 
-<•>  Hen.  Hunt.  1. 6.     W.  Malmf,  1. ».  c.  u. 
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tax,  or  to  deprive  him  of  that  province.     But  A.D.97&. 
this  quarrel  was  compromifed  without  bloodfhed, 
by  Malcolm's  refigning  Cumberland  to  Duncan, 
his  grandfon  and  heir,  who  agreed  to  pay  the 
demanded  tribute.44 

From  this  time  Canute  and  all  his  kingdoms  Death  of 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace  to  the  time  of  his  j^^f' 
death,  which  happened  at  Shaftfbury,  November  ceffion  pf 
12.  A.  D,  io35-45  He  left  two  fons,  named  Harold> 
Swein  and  Harold,  the  former  by  a  concubine, 
and  the  latter  by  his  firft  wife  ;  and  one  fon, 
named  Hardicanute,  by  Queen  Emma.  This 
lad  prince  fhould  have  fucceeded  to  the  crown 
of  England,  if  the  marriage-fettlement  of  his 
royal  parents  had  been  obferved  ;  but  being  at 
a  diftance  in  Denmark  (as  Swein  was  in  Nor- 
way) at  his  father's  death,  and  Harold  being 
then  in  England,  he  ilepped  into  the  vacant 
throne,  and  feized  his  father's  treaftires46.  He 
was  fupported  in  this  attempt  chiefly  by  the 
Danes  in  the  north,  and  the  citizens  of  London  -, 
while  the  Engliih  in  general,  with  Earl  Godwin 
at  their  head,  declared  for  Hardicanute  the  Ion 
of  Emma ;  and  the  nation  was  threatened  with 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  This,  however, 
was  prevented  by  a  partition  of  the  kingdom 
between  the  two  brothers ;  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  Harold  fhould  keep  pofleffion  of 
London  and  all  the  country  to  the  north  of 

«»•  Fordun,  1.4.  0.41.  4S  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  154. 

6  Hen.  Hunt.  1. 6.     R,  Hoveden  Annal.  pars  prior. 
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A.D.978.  the  Thames;  and  that  all  to  the  fouth  of  that 
r|ver  faou[ci  ke  ceded  to  Hardicanute ;  whofe 
fhare,  till  his  arrival,  fhoiild  be  governed  by  his 
mother  Queen  Emma,  who  fixed  her  refidence  at 
Winchefler47.  This  princefs,  finding  herfelf  fo 
agreeably  feated,  and  poffeffed  of  fo  much  power, 
invited  Alfred  and  Edward,  her  two  fons  by 
King  Ethelred,  to  come  to  her  in  England ;  and 
thefe  princes  having  lately  loft  their  uncle  and 
patron  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  at  whofe 
court  they  had  longrefided,  joyfully  accepted  of 
this  invitation,  and  came  over  with  a  numerous 
retinue.  This  journey  proved  fatal  to  Alfred, 
the  eldeft  and  mod  a6live  of  thefe  princes.  For 
Harold,  fufpeeling  that  Alfred  deiigned  to  afTert 
his  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  earneflly 
wifhed  to  have  him  deftroyed ;  and  in  order  to 
accomplifh  this,  by  the  advice  of  Earl  Godwin 
(whom  he  had  fecretly  gained  to  his  intereil),  he 
invited  him,  with  great  appearance  of  cordia- 
lity, to  his  court.  As  the  unhappy  unfufpecling 
prince  was  on  his  way  thither,  he  was  inter- 
cepted and  taken  prifoner  near  Gilford,  by  Earl 
Godwin  and  his  followers,  who  put  the  greateft 
part  of  his  attendants  to  death,  with  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  cruelty48.  The  prince  was  car- 
ried firft  to  Gillingham,  where  his  eyes  were  put 
out,  and  afterwards  confined  in  the  monaftery  of 
Ely,  where  he  died49.  As  foon  as  Queen  Emma 

47  Chron.  Saxon*  p.  154.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.6. 

4*  R.  Hoveden.  Annal.     Alured.  Beverl.  1.8.  p.  58. 

49  Id.  ibid.     Lelan.  Colledbm.  vol.i.  p.  241. 
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and  Prince  Edward  received  intelligence  of  the  A.D.978 
deplorable  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Alfred,  they 
fled  out  of  England;  the  former  to  the  court  of 
Baldwin  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  the  latter  into 
Normandy ;  and  Harold  took  pofTelh'on  of  the 
whole  kingdom  A.D.  1037.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  cruelty  and  ambi- 
tion very  long;  for  he  died  April  14.  A.D. 
1 039.5°  This  prince  was  remarkable  for  his 
great  agility,  and  fwiftnefs  in  walking  and  run- 
ning ;  which  procured  him  the  furname  of  Hare- 
foot,  by  which  he  is  known  in  hi  (lory. 

Hardicanute  King  of  Denmark  happened  to  Acceffion 
be  in  Flanders  on  a  vifit  to  his  mother  Queen  of  Hardl" 

Canute. 

Emma,  when  he  received  the  news  of  Harold's 
death,  and  an  invitation  from  the  nobility  of 
England  to  come  and  take  poffeffion  of  that 
kingdom51.  He  joyfully  complied  with  this  in- 
vitation ;  and  arriving  at  Sandwich  a  few  days 
before  Midfummer,  in  a  fleet  of  forty  (hips,  was 
received  with  the  loudefl  acclamations  by  people 
of  all  ranks57.  This  joy  was  not  of  long  duration: 
for  the  Englifh  foon  found  that  their  new  king 
was  a  ferocious  and  arbitrary  prince,  who  made 
his  own  violent  paffions,  and  not  the  laws  of 
reafon  or  of  his  country,  the  rule  of  his  ad- 
miniftration.  His  rage  again  ft  his  predecefTor 
Harold  was  fo  implacable  that  he  commanded 
his  body  to  be  taken  out  of  the  grave,  firil  be- 

5'  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  155.  5I  R.Hoveden.  Annal. 

***  R.  Hoveden.  Annal.     Chron.  Saxon,  p,  156. 
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A.D.978.  headed,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Thames ;  and 
the  great  Earl  Godwin,  if  we  may  believe  fome 
of  our  ancient  hillorians,  was  fo  mean-fpirited, 
as  to  aflift  the  common  hangman  in  executing 
thefe  commands53.  This  mighty  Earl,  who  was 
unqueflionably  the  greateil  and  moft  powerful 
fubjeel;  that  ever  England  beheld,  belides  thefe 
humbling  compliances  with  the  tyrant's  will, 
was  obliged  to  employ  the  interceffion  of  all 
his  friends,  and  the  moil  valuable  bribes,  to 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  part  he  had 
ac"led  under  the  former  reign  ;  particularly  in  the 
affair  of  Prince  Alfred's  murder.  One  of  thefe 
bribes  difcovers  Godwin's  ingenuity,  as  well  as 
his  great  wealth.  It  was  a  galley  of  admirable 
workmanfhip,  and  beautifully  gilded,  with  a 
crew  of  eighty  of  the  handfomeft  young  men, 
magnificently  drefled,  each  of  them  having  on 
each  arm  a  bracelet  of  gold,  weighing  iixteen 
ounces :  while  all  their  fwords,  lances,  battle- 
axes,  helmets,  and  ihields,  glittered  with  gold 
and  filver.54 

Hardicanute  forfeited  his  popularity  foon  after 
Worcef-  h*s  acceffion,  by  impofmg  a  heavy  tax  for  the 
ter,and  payment  of  his  Danifh  fleet  and  army;  which 
death  of  became  ftin  more  odious  by  the  rigorous  man- 

Haraica-  J  ° 

mite,  ner  in  which  it  was  collected,  and  a  grievous 
famine  which  raged  at  the  fame  time55.  The 
people  of  Worcefter  having  killed  two  of  the 

53  R.  Hoveden.  Annal.  pars  prior,  p.  251.  54  Id.  ibid. 

55  Chron,  Saxon,  p.  15  6. 
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collectors  of  this  tax,  in  a  popular  tumult,  this  A. 0.97?. 
tyrant  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  gave  orders  to 
the  Earls  Leofric,  Seward,  and  Godwin,  to  de- 
flroy  that  city,  and  exterminate  the  inhabitants. 
The  firil  part  of  thefe  orders  was  executed  ;  but 
the  people  having  got  fome  previous  notice, 
made  their  efcape  into  an  ifland  in  the  Severn, 
from  whence  they  afterwards  returned,  and  re- 
built their  citys\  Prince  Edward,  the  only 
furviving  fon  of  King  Ethelred  and  Queen  Em- 
ma, arrived  in  England  from  Normandy  A.D. 
1040.  and  was  kindly  received  by  his  uterine 
brother  Hardicanute57.  Though  this  king  was 
naturally  robuft  and  hardy,  as  his  name  im- 
ports, he  abandoned  himfelf  to  fuch  excefTes  in 
eating  and  drinking,  as  impaired  his  health,  and 
haftened  his  death,  which  happened  at  Lambeth, 
June  8.  A.  D.  1041.,  when  he  was  caroufing  at 
the  wedding  of  a  Danifli  nobleman.58 

The  violences  of  Harold  and   Hardicanute  Acceffion 
had  rendered  the  Danifh  government  fo  difa- 
greeable  to  the  Englilh,  that  they  were  tranf-  feflbr. 
ported  with  joy  at  the  fudden  death  of  this  lafl 
prince,  and  unanimoufly  determined  to  reflore 
the  line  of  their  own  ancient  princes.     Edward, 
furnamed  the  Exile,  the  fon  of  King  Edmund 
Ironiide,  was  the  undoubted  heir  of  that  line; 
but  having  refided  from  his  infancy  in  the  court 
of  Hungary,  he  was  at  fo  great  a  diflance,  and 

^  R.  Hoveden.  Annal.     Simon  Dunelm.  p.iSi. 

57  Chron,  Saxon.  ss  Id.  ibid,    Hoveden.  Annal. 
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A.D.9?8.  fo  little  known  in  England,  that  he  was  hardly 
ever  thought  of  on  this  occafion  ;  and  all  men 
turned  their  eyes  on  Edward,  the  fon  of  King 
Ethelred  and  Queen  Emma,  who  was  then  in 
the  kingdom.  This  prince,  naturally  timid  and 
unambitious,  dreading  a  violent  oppofition  from 
the  Danes,  was  flruck  with  terror,  and  medi- 
tated an  efcape  into  Normandy  ;  when  the  great 
Earl  Godwin  eipoufed  his  caufe,  and  engaged 
to  raife  him  to  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he 
married  his  daughter,  and  protected  him  and 
his  family  in  the  poffeffion  of  all  their  eflates  and 
honours.59  Edward  having  agreed  to  thefe  con- 
ditions, was  acknowledged  as  king  in  an  a£ 
fembly  of  the  flates  at  Gillingham,  chiefly 
through  the  great  eloquence,  power,  and  inte- 
reft  of  Earl  Godwin.60  The  kingdom  was  fo 
much  afflicted  at  this  time  by  a  great  famine, 
and  mortality  both  of  men  and  cattle,  that  the 
King's  coronation  was  delayed  till  the  year  after, 
when  it  was  performed  at  Winchefter  on  Eafter- 
day,  by  Eadiig  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.61 

Hokeday.  ^he  Englifh,  in  their  firil  tranfports  of  joy 
at  feeing  a  prince  of  their  ancient  royal  family 
on  the  throne,  were  guilty  of  fome  outrages 
againft  the  Danes,  which  obliged  fome  of  them 
to  abandon  the  country;  but  as  the  bulk  of 
that  nation  quietly  fubmitted  to  a  revolution 
which  they  could  not  prevent,  it  was  attended 


s»  W.  Malmf.  1.*.  c.ij.  **  Id.  ibid. 

61  Id.  ibid. 
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with  very  little  bloodihed62.     The  remembrance  A.D.978. 
of  this  revolution   was  long  preferved  in  Eng-   to 
land,  by  an  anniverfary  feftival  called  Hokedayy 
on  which  the  common  people  aflembled  in  great 
crowds,  and  acted  a  reprefentation  of  the  infults 
and  indignities  which  the  Danes  fuffered  on  this 
occaiion.63 

Edward,  at  his  acceffion,  finding  the  crown  Edward 
much  impoverished  by  the  profufe  grants  of  the 
late  kings,  made  a  general  revocation  of  thefe 
grants ;  by  which  he  obtained  a  great  acceffion 
both  of  wealth  and  power t4.  This  was  indeed 
a  fevere  blow  to  many  families  ;  but  as  it  fell 
chiefly  upon  the  Danes,  they  met  with  little 
pity  and  no  redrefs.  He  alfo  filled  his  coffers, 
and  increafed  his  revenues,  by  feizing  the  trea- 
fures,  and  confifcating  the  eftates,  of  his  mother 
Queen  Emma,  who,  he  pretended,  had  treated 
him  very  unkindly  in  his  adverfity65.  Thefe 
methods  of  enriching  the  crown,  however  ex- 
ceptionable in  themfelves,  became  popular,  by 
enabling  Edward  to  take  off  the  odious  and  ig- 
nominious tax  called  Danegelt,  under  which  the 
Englifh  had  groaned  fo  long. 

Edward  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  Earl  God-  Edward's 
win,  by  marrying  his  daughter  Edgitha,  A.  D.  marnase* 
But  though  this  lady  was  one  of  the 


62  W.Malmf.  La.  0.13.  £:'  Spelman.  Glofl*.  p.394- 

^  Leges  Edward.  ConfefT.  c.i6. 

ts  Anglia  Sacra?  vol.  i.  p.  336.     W.  Malrnf.  1.2.  0*13. 

44  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  157. 
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A.D.978.  moft  amiable  and  accomplifhed  of  her  fex  both 
in  mind  and  perfon,  it  was  an  unhappy  and  un- 
fruitful marriage,  owing,  if  we  may  believe  our 
monkifh  hiftorians,  to  a  vow  of  chaflity  which 
the  King  had  made ;  for  which  he  is  highly  com- 
mended by  thofe  writers,  efteemed  a  faint,  and 
furnamed  the  Confeffbr.67 

Normans  Jt  Was  in  fome  refpects  a  misfortune,  and  the 
by°Ed-e  occafion  of  no  little  trouble  both  to  Edward 
and  his  fubjects,  that  he  had  been  educated,  and 
had  fpent  his  youthful  years  abroad,  in  the  court 
of  Normandy,  where  he  had  contracted  many 
friendfhips,  and  received  many  favours.  It  was 
natural  for  the  companions  of  his  youth  to  come 
over  to  congratulate  him  on  his  exaltation  to  the 
throne  of  England,  in  hopes  of  fharing  with 
him  in  his  profperity,  as  they  had  affifted  him  in 
his  adverfity.  In  thefe  expectations  they  were 
not  miftaken :  the  grateful  monarch  received 
them  kindly,  loaded  them  with  favours,  and 
advanced  fome  of  them  to  the  moft  honourable 
ftations  both  in  church  and  ftate.  The  court 
of  England  in  a  little  time  was  crowded  with 
Normans ;  who,  balking  in  the  funfhine  of  royal 
favour,  did  not  behave  with  that  modefty  and 
felf-denial,  which  prudence  would  have  dictated. 
In  particular,  one  Robert,  a  Norman  monk,  a 
man  of  learning  and  abilities,  became  the  de- 
clared favourite  of  Edward,  and  was  raifed  by 

67  Ingulf,  Hift.     XV.  Malmf.  1.  z.  c.  13.    Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i. 
p.  *4i« 
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him  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  the  chief  di-  A.D.9;8. 
re6tion  of  all  affairs68.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  t  to 
that  this  Hate  of  things  was  not  very  agreeable 
to  the  Englifh  nobles  in  general.  But  Earl  God- 
win, who  thought  himfelf  intitled  to  the  firft 
place  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  fove- 
reign  and  fon-in-law,  was  enraged  beyond  mea- 
fure  at  the  Archbifhop  and  other  foreign  fa- 
vourites. 

An  incident  happened  A.D.  1050.  which  Earl  God 
blew  up  thefe  fecret  difcontents  into  an  open  ^Vons 
flame.  Euflace  Earl  of  Bologne,  who  had  mar-  baniflied. 
ried  Goda,  King  Edward's  fitter,  paid  a.vifit  to 
his  brother-in-law  the  King  of  England  ;  and 
having  finiftied  his  bufinefs,  fet  out  on  his  return 
home  in  September  this  year69.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Dover,  a  quarrel  arofe  between  the 
townfmen  and  his  retinue,  about  their  lodgings, 
in  which  twenty  of  the  townfmen  and  nineteen 
of  the  Earl's  people  were  killed,  and  many 
wounded  on  both  fides.  Euflace  having  made 
his  efcape,  with  a  few  followers,  haflened  back 
to  court,  and  gave  the  King  a  very  unfair  re- 
prefentation  of  what  had  happened,  laying  the 
whole  blame  on  the  people  of  Dover,  and  de- 
manding fatisf a6tion  7°.  Edward,  believing  this 
reprefentation,  was  greatly  incenfed  at  the  peo- 
ple of  Dover,  and  in  a  fit  of  pafiion  com- 
manded Earl  Godwin  to  raife  an  army,  and  iu- 

^  Ingulf.  Hilt.     Hen.  Hunt.  1. 6.  ^  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  13  • 

7J  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  163. 
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A.D.978.  fli6l  exemplary  vengeance  on  that  town7'.  The 
LtoJ°66tt  earl,  unwilling  to  be  the  deftroyer  of  thofe 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  protect,  declined  exe- 
cuting this  rigorous  and  unjuft  command  ;  and 
propofed  that  the  people  of  Dover  mould  be 
heard  before  they  were  punifhed.  This  refufal 
threw  the  King  into  a  more  violent  paffion  ; 
which  Godwin  difregarded,  and  retired  from 
court  to  profecute  another  bufinefs,  which  he 
imagined  was  of  more  importance7^  The 
Wellh,  about  this  time,  had  made  incuriions 
into  Herefordfhire  (of  which  Swain,  Earl  God- 
win's eldeft  fon,  was  governor),  and  built  a  fort 
in  it,  from  which  they  plundered  the  country. 
Godwin  and  his  fons  raifed  an  army  to  expel 
thefe  invaders,  and  deftroy  their  fort.  The  King 
in  the  mean  time  held  a  great  council  of  the 
nobility  at  Glocefter  ;  where  he  was  attended  by 
the  Earls  Se ward, Leolfric, and  theother  northern 
chieftains,  with  their  numerous  followers  ;  and 
having  been  perfuaded  by  the  Welfh  and  his 
foreign  favourites,  that  the  army  raifed  by  God- 
win and  his  fons  was  defigned  to  a6t  againft 
himfelf,  he  laboured  earneflly  to  prevail  upon 
the  nobility  to  affift  him  with  their  forces  in  de- 
ilroying  the  Godwin  family.  Earl  Godwin  and 
his  fons  being  informed  of  thefe  hoflile  inten- 
tions of  the  King,  determined,  though  with  re-, 
luclance,  to  Hand  upon  their  defence,  and  repel 

71  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  163. 
"  W.Malmf.  I.  a.  0.13. 
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force  by  force,  if  they  were  attacked73.  The  A.D.978. 
Englilh  nobility  about  the  King  advifed  him  not  to  Io66* 
to  puih  matters  to  extremity,  but  to  call  another 
great  council  to  meet  at  London  in  September 
to  determine  all  thefe  differences74.  All  the 
nobility  of  the  fouth  and  north  of  England  at- 
tended this  council,  with  their  followers,  which 
made  a  great  army.  Earl  Godwin  and  his  fons 
being  fummoned  to  appear  before  this  afTembly, 
to  anfwer  for  their  late  conduct,  demanded  hof- 
tages  to  be  given  them  for  the  fafety  of  their 
perfons  ;  which  were  denied.  The  council  then 
proceeded  to  judge  them  in  their  abfence,  out- 
lawed Swain,  the  elded  fon  of  Godwin,  and 
condemned  that  Earl  and  his  other  fons  to  fur- 
render  themfelves,  or  depart  the  kingdom  in 
five  days.  Thefe  unfortunate  nobleman  chofe 
rather  to  abandon  their  country,  than  truft  their 
perfons  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Godwin, 
with  his  three  fons,  Swain,  Gurth,  and  Tofli, 
took  ihelter  in  the  court  of  Baldwin  Earl  of 
Planders,  whofe  daughter  Tofti  had  married; 
and  Harold  and  Leofwin,  his  two  other  fons, 
retired  into  Ireland75.  Even  the  fair  and  in- 
nocent Edgitha,  though  partner  of  the  throne 
and  bed  of  Edward,  was  involved  in  the  ruin 
of  her  family,  being  dripped  of  every  thing  by 
her  ungenerous  hufband,  and  thruft  into  a  mo- 
naftery75.  All  the  immenfe  polTeffions  of  God* 

-J  W.Malmf.  l.a.  c.ij.  "  Id.  ibid. 
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A. 0.978.  win  and  his  ions  were  confifcated,  their  places 
of  power  and  truft  beftowed  upon  others,  chiefly 
on  the  Norman  favourites ;  and  the  greatnefs  of 
this  mighty  family,  fo  late  the  envy  of  their 
fellow-fubjects,  and  terror  of  their  fovereign, 
feemed  to  be  quite  fubverted,  and  laid  in 
ruins.77 

William         Soon  after  the  banifhment  of  Earl   Godwin 
Duke  of     ancj  nis  fons?  when   the  Norman  interefl   was 
vifits  Eng^  triumphant  at  the  court  of  England,  William 
land.         Duke  of  Normandy  paid  a  vifit  to  his  coufin 
King  Edward  ;  from  whom  he  received  the  moil 
honourable  entertainment,  and  many  rich  pre- 
fents,  in  return  for  the  generous  protection  and 
fupport  which  the  Duke's  family  had  given  him 
in  his  adverfity.     It  was  in  this  viiit  that  Robert 
the  Norman,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  is  faid 
to  have  given  William  the  firft  hint  of  Edward's 
intention  of  making  him  his  fucceffor ;  an  in- 
tention which  was  probably  fuggefted  by  that 
prelate.78 

The  God-  Though  Earl  Godwin  and  his  fons  had  been 
°b%ed  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  forfake  their 
country,  they  were  men  of  too  much  fpirit  to 
fit  down  quietly,  without  attempting  to  revenge 
the  injuries,  and  repair  the  loffes  which  they  had 
fuffered.  They  had  flill  many  friends  and  much 
treafure,  with  which  they  foon  procured  a  fleet 
in  the  ports  of  Flanders,  and  put  to  fea  in  the 
beginning  of  fummer  A.  D.  1052.,  in  order  to 

77  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  164.  7S  Wau  Hift.  con.  p.448. 
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invade  England.  As  Edward  had  expe6led  this,  £.0.978. 
he  had  provided  a  fuperior  fleet,  with  which  he  t 
prevented  their  landing  in  England,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  put  back  to  Flanders.  The  royal 
fleet  then  returned  to  Sandwich ;  and  the  two 
Norman  Earls,  Ralph  and  Oddo,  who  com- 
manded it,  imagining  that  no  further  attempts 
would  be  made  that  year,  laid  up  their  fhips 
and  difmiffed  their  failors.  As  foon  as  Godwin 
received  intelligence  of  this,  he  put  to  fea  ;  and 
being  joined  near  the  Me  of  Wight  by  his  fon 
Harold,  with  a  fleet  of  nine  fhips  from  Ireland, 
they  entered  all  the  harbours  on  the  coafl,  railed 
heavy  contributions,  and  preffed  all  the  fhips 
and  failors  into  their  fervice.  By  thefe  means, 
having  collected  a  great  fleet  and  army,  they 
entered  the  river  Thames,  and  boldly  approached 
London,  where  the  King  lay  with  his  army.  Ed- 
ward, infligated  by  his  Norman  confidents,  for 
fome  time  flood  firm,  and  feemed  determined  to 
rifk  a  battle ;  but  the  Englifh  nobility  interpo- 
fing,  a  negociation  was  fet  on  foot,  which  foon 
terminated  in  a  peace  on  thefe  conditions  :— 
That  Earl  Godwin,  his  fons,  and  followers, 
fhould  be  reflored  to  all  their  eftates  and  ho- 
nours, and  mould  give  hoftages  to  the  King  for 
their  future  loyalty  ; — and  that  the  Norman  fa- 
vourites, who  had  been  the  occafion  of  all  thefe 
troubles,  fhould  leave  the  kingdom.  This  peace 
was  confirmed  the  day  after  in  a  great  council 
held  at  London  ;  in  which  Earl  Godwin  and  his 
fons  were  declared  innocent  of  the  crifties  with 
VOL.  in.  L  which 
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A.D.978.  which  they  had  been  charged,  and  publicly  re- 
ceived  into  the  King's  favour.  At  the  fame 
time  Queen  Edgitha  was  reftored  to  her  liberty 
and  former  rank79.  The  obnoxious  Normans 
made  their  efcape  with  great  fecrecy  and  preci- 
pitation, for  fear  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
populace. 

Earl  God-       The  great  Earl  Godwin  did  not  long  furvive 

death.  to  enJov  tn*s  naPP7  change  in  the  circumftances 
of  his  affairs  and  family.  He  died  fuddenly 
April  15.  A.D.  1053.,  as  he  was  fitting  at  table 
with  the  King;  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  ho- 
nours and  great  offices  by  his  eldeft  furviving 
fon  Harold ;  befides  whom,  he  left,  by  his  only 
wife,  the  lady  Githa,  daughter  of  Canute  the 
Great,  four  other  fons,  all  pofleffed  of  many 
eftates  and  dignities.80 

Ambition  Harold,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Godwin  fa- 
mily, was  not  inferior  to  his  father  in  power  and 
wealth,  and  fuperior  to  him  in  virtue  and  abi- 
lities. Beholding  the  throne  filled  by  a  child- 
lefs  prince,  in  the  decline  of  life,  without  any 
one  in  the  kingdom  who  had  any  pretenfions  to 
.  fucceed  him,  the  true  heir  at  a  great  diilance, 
and  almofl  quite  forgotten,  he  foon  began  to  caft 
ambitious  eyes  on  the  crown  ;  and  to  fecure  the 
fucceffion  to  it  became  the  great  object  of  all 
his  defigns  and  actions81.  He  paid  great  court 

'"  Chron.  Saxon,    p.  165— 168.     R.  Hoveden.  Annal.     Higden, 
p.379.     Alured.  Beverlien,  .  8. 

80  Chron.  Saxon.  p.i68.    See  Biographia  Britannica,  art.  Godwin. 
11  Ingulf.  Hifi. 
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to  Edward,  in  hopes  of  engaging  him  to  appoint  A.D.978. 
him  his  fuccefibr ;  he  laboured  earneftly  to  add 
to  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  increafe  his 
treafures,  fometimes  by  means  not  very  honour- 
able 82.  He  gained  great  credit  foon  after  his 
father's  death  by  a  fuccefsful  expedition  into 
Wales83.  Some  events  happened  not  long  after, 
which  feemed  to  favour  the  views  and  encourage 
the  hopes  of  Harold.  Seward  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Leofric  Earl  of  Mercia,  who  were 
the  moll  powerful  noblemen  in  England,  and 
might  have  formed  a  dangerous  oppofition  to  his 
elevation  to  the  throne,  were  both  removed  by 
death,  A.  D.  1055.,  and  Harold  obtained  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  for  his  brother 
Toili,  and  that  of  Eaft-Anglia  for  himfelf ;  by 
which  means  about  two  thirds  of  all  England 
came  under  the  dominion  of  his  family.84 

Though  Edward  was  not  ignorant  of  the  am-  prince 
bitious   views  of  Harold,    and  did  not  favour  Edward 

111  n    comes 

them;  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  take  any  ei-  fromHun- 
fedlual  meafures  for  their  difappointment.  Some-  £ ary  into 
times  he  inclined  to  nominate  William  Duke  of  amfdiV 
Normandy  his  fucceflbr,  as  one  who  would  be  foon  after, 
moft  able   to  difpute  the  throne  with  Harold. 
At  other  times  he  was  difpofed  to  recall  his  ne- 
phew Prince  Edward,  fon  of  King  Edmund  Iron- 
fide,  whofe  title  was  unqueilionable,  in  hopes 
that  the  Englifh  would  unite  in  fupporting  the 

*J  Hen.  Hunt.  1.6.  *3  Simon  Dunelm. 

84  Chron.Saxoo.p.i69.    Hen.  Hunt.  1,6. 
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A.D.978.  line  of  their  ancient  kings.  After  much  ba- 
lancing,  he  embraced  this  laft  meafure  as  moil 
juft  and  honourable,  and  difpatched  Aldred 
Bifliop  of  Worcefter  to  the  court  of  Hungary, 
to  conduct  Edward  and  his  family  into  England. 
That  unfortunate  prince  arrived  in  his  native 
country,  A.D.  1057.,  after  he  had  lived  about 
forty  years  in  exile,  and  died  within  lefs  than  a 
month  after  his  arrival ;  leaving  an  infant  fon, 
named  Edgar  Articling ;  and  two  daughters, 
Margaret,  afterwards  Queen  of  Scotland,  and 
Chriftina,  who  became  a  nun85.  The  hopes  of 
Harold,  which  had  been  a  little  damped  by  the 
arrival  of  Prince  Edward,  were  revived  again  by 
his  death,  and  the  tender  age  and  unpromifing 
genius  of  his  fon. 

Voyage  of       There  was  one  obftacle  in  Harold's  way  to 
Earl  Ha-     the  throne  which  it  feemed  difficult  to  remove. 

rolcl  into 

Norman-    Ulnoth,    one  of  his  brothers,    and  a  nephew 
d7-  named  Haquin,  had  been  given  to  Edward  as 

hoflages  at  the  late  pacification,  who  had  fent 
them  to  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  where 
they  were  ftill  detained86.  Harold  often  impor- 
tuned the  King  for  the  releafe  of  thefe  precious 
pledges  :  and  at  laft  obtained  a  commiffion,  ac- 
cording to  fome  of  our  hiftorians,  to  make  a 
voyage  into  Normandy  to  procure  their  free- 
dom; though  other  hiftorians  aflign  other  rea- 


'5  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  169.     W.Malmf.  l.a.  0.13. 
"  Id,  ibid* 
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fons  for  this  voyage87.  However  this  may  be,  A.D.978. 
he  fet  out  with  a  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue;  t 
and  after  meeting  with  fome  difafters,  arrived 
at  the  court  of  Normandy.  William  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  mighty  power  of  Harold,  and 
ftrongly  fufpefted  his  ambitious  views  ;  and  was 
therefore  in  fome  doubt  whether  he  fhould  de- 
flroy  him  as  a  rival,  or  gain  him  for  a  friend. 
Embracing  this  laft  counfel,  he  entertained  him 
in  the  moll  friendly  manner,  made  him  many 
valuable  prefents,  and  Hill  greater  promifes,  if 
he  would  affift  him  in  mounting  the  throne  of 
England  on  the  demife  of  Edward.  Harold, 
feeing  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  pro- 
mifed  every  thing  that  was  delired,  and  even 
confirmed  his  promifes  with  the  moll  folemn 
oaths.  William,  to  attach  him  Hill  more  firmly 
to  his  interefts,  engaged  to  load  him  with  ad- 
ditional honours,  and  to  give  him  his  own 
daughter  in  marriage.  At  his  departure,  he 
gave  him  up  the  youngeft  of  the  hoftages,  and 
promifed  to  fend  the  other88.  This  is  the  moft 
plaufible  account  of  this  ftrange  affair ;  but  it 
mull  be  confeffed,  that  it  is  far  from  being  fa- 
tisfadlory ;  and  there  feems  to  be  fome  fecret  in 
this  tranfadlion,  which  none  of  our  hiftorians 
have  penetrated.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  Harold  was  no  fooner  out  of  Wil- 
liam's reach,  than  he  totally  difregarded  all  his 

87  W.  Malm£  1.  a.  c.  13.     Hoveden.  Annal.     Brompt.  p.  947. 
Higden.  1.6.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.6. 
*  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.978.  promifes   and   oaths,    and  proceeded   with  re- 
doubled  ardour  to  fecure  his  own  fucoeffion  to 
the  throne  of  England. 
Expedi-          The  Welfh  having  renewed  their  incurfions 
tionofEari  ^  jy    1064.,  under   their   enterprifino-   Prince 

Harold  in- 
to Wales.  Griffith,  Harold,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther Tofti,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  invaded 
Wales  both  by  fea  and  land.  This  invafion  was 
planned  with  fo  much  prudence,  and  profecuted 
with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  Wellh,  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  from  that  definition  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  fcized  their  own  prince, 
who  had  been  the  occafion  of  the  war,  cut  off 
his  head,  and  fent  it  to  Harold,  with  an  offer 
to  fubmit  to  the  government  of  any  perfon  he 
fhould  think  proper  to  appoint39.  By  this  ac- 
.  tion,  fo  honourable  and  advantageous  to  his 
country,  Harold's  reputation  and  popularity  were 
very  much  increafed. 

EarlTofti  Though  Tofti,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  had 
•xpelled.  done  good  fervice  in  the  late  expedition  into 
Wales,  and  on  fome  other  occafions,  he  was  a 
man  of  violent  paffions,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
many  acls  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion  in  his  go- 
vernment; and  the  Northumbrians,  finding  no 
end  or  redrefs  of  their  grievances,  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion  againfl  him,  killed  about  two 
hundred  of  his  retainers,  the  inftruments  of  his 
oppreffions,  feized  his  treafures,  and  drove  him 
out  of  their  country  A.D.  1064.  The  expelled 

**  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  170.     W.Malmf.  1. 3.  0.13.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.6. 
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Earl  haftened  to  the  King,  and  made  loud  com-  A.D.978 
plaints  of  the  injury  which  he  had  received ;  , 
and  Edward,'  too  haliily  believing  the  juftice  of 
thefe  complaints,  commanded  Harold  to  raife 
an  army,  reftore  his  brother  to  his  government, 
and  punifh  the  Northumbrians,  who  had  chofen 
Morcar,  the  fon  of  Alfgar  Duke  of  Mercia,  for 
their  earl.  When  Harold  approached  the  borders 
of  Northumberland  with  his  army,  he  was  met 
by  a  deputation  from  the  infurgents,  who  gave 
him  a  detail  of  the  many  cruelties  and  oppref- 
fions  of  which  their  late  earl  had  been  guilty ; 
and  reprefented,  in  a  firm  tone,  that  though 
they  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  legal  government, 
they  were  determined  to  die  with  their  fwords 
in  their  hands,  rather  than  fuffer  his  reiteration. 
Harold,  convinced  of  the  juflice  of  their  repre- 
fentations,  abandoned  his  brother's  caufe,  pre- 
vailed with  the  King  to  pardon  the  Northum- 
brians, and  confirm  Morcar  in  the  earldom. 
Tofti,  defpairing  of  his  reftoration  to  his  go- 
vernment, and  enraged  beyond  meafure  at  the 
conduct  of  his  brother  Harold,  retired  to  the 
court  of  Baldwin  Earl  of  Flanders,  his  father- 
in-law.90 

Harold,  foon  after  this  tranfa6lion,  procured  Harold 
the  government  of  Mercia  for  Edwin,  Earl  Mor-  marnwL 
car's  brother,  and  alfb  married  Edgiva,  the  fitter 
of  thefe  two  noblemen.     By  thefe  juft  and  pru- 
dent meafures,  he  gained  the  hearts  of  the  people 

*°  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  171.    W.Malmf.  1.4.  c.  13.    Hen.  Hunt.  1.6. 
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A.D.978.  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  and  attached 
the  two  powerful  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  moft 
firmly  to  his  intereft.91 

Death  of  When  Harold  was  thus  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power  and  popularity,  the  throne  became  vacant 

feflbr.  and  by  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  January  5. 
AvD.  1066.  On  the  very  next  day  he  was 
buried  with  great  folemnity,  in  his  new  church 
of  St.  Peter's  Weilminfter,  all  the  members  of 
a  great  council  which  he  had  fummoned  for  the 
dedication  of  that  church  attending  his  funeral92. 
On  that  fame  bufy  day  Earl  Harold  was  crowned 
King  of  England  in  St.  Paul's,  by  Aldred  Arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  with  as  much  quiet  and  unani- 
mity, as  if  his  title  to  the  crown  had  been  as 
clear  and  indifputable  as  it  was  defective93.  He 
alleged,  indeed,  that  the  late  King  had  ap- 
pointed him  his  fuccellbr ;  but  of  this  he  was 
never  able  to  produce  fufficient  evidence94.  The 
truth  isj  that  Harold'owed  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  to  his  own  great  power  and  wealth,  his 
intimate  connections  with  the  chief  nobility,  the 
favour  of  the  clergy,  the  love  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  his  general  popularity.  This  po- 
pularity was  fo  great,  that  though  Edgar  Athe- 
ling,  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown,  was  on 
the  fpot,  his  name  was  hardly  mentioned  on  this 
occafion.95 

91  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  493. 

,    9i  Chron.  Saxon.  p.i7i.     W.Malmf.  l.a.  0.13.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.6. 
Hoveden.  Annal.     Ingulf.  Hift.  9j  Id.  ibid. 
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Harold  endeavoured  to  fecure  his  crown  by  the  A.D.978. 
fame  popular  arts  by  which  he  had  obtained  it ;  ^j^^, 
and  his  adminiftration  is  acknowledged  to  have  His  endea- 
been    wife,  and  iuft,  and  gracious96.     He  was  voujsto 

.  preferve 

not  fo  weak  as  to  expe6l  the  peaceable  enjoyment  his 
of  the  glittering  prize  which  he  had  obtained ; 
for  though  he  feems  to  have  been  under  no  ap- 
prehenfions  from  the  young,  weak,  and  friend- 
lefs  Edgar,  he  was  not  fo  eafy  with  refpect  to  his 
own  brother  Tofti,  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
knowing  the  implacable  refentment  of  the  one* 
and  the  power  and  ambition  of  the  other.  Jt 
was  therefore  one  of  his  firft  cares  to  provide  a 
fleet  and  army  to  defend  himfelf  againft  thefe 
dangerous  enemies.  It  was  not  long  before  am- 
baffadors  arrived  from  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  reproached  Harold,  in  their  mailer's  name, 
for  the  breach  of  his  oath  ;  and  required  him,  in 
a  peremptory  tone,  to  defcend  from  that  throne 
which  he  had  ufurped.  To  which  Harold  re- 
turned  this  firm  and  prudent  anfwer,  That  his 
oath  was  both  unlawful  and  involuntary,  and 
therefore  not  binding ;  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  throne  to  which  he  had  been 
raifed  by  the  unanimous  fufFrage  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  people97.  William,  on  receiving 
this  anfwer,  hailened  his  preparations  for  an  in- 
vafion  of  England,  in  order  to  obtain  by  force 
what  he  could  not  obtain  by  negociation. 

96  Alured. Beverl.  1.8.  p.iaa.    W.  Malmf.  La*  c.  13. 
91  Id.  ibid.  1.3.    Ingulf.  Hift. 
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Attempts 
to  de- 
throne 
Harold 
defeated. 


The  banifhed  Earl  of  Northumberland  was 
almoft  frantic  with  rage  and  envy  when  he  heard 
of  his  brother's  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. He  flew  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who 
had  married  Matilda,  his  wife's  fifter,  and  urged 
him  to  haften  his  preparations  for  pulling  down 
their  common  enemy98.  He  fent  meffengers 
into  Denmark  and  Norway,  to  roufe  the  piratical 
adventurers  of  thofe  countries  to  renew  their 
incurfions ;  and  impatient  to  be  in  a&ion,  he 
collected  a  fmall  fleet  in  the  ports  of  Flanders, 
with  which  he  failed  towards  England  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  attempted  to  make 
defcents  on  feveral  parts  of  the  coails,  but  was 
every  where  repulfed  with  lofs".  Upon  this  ill 
fuccefs,  being  deferted  by  many  of  his  failors, 
he  retired  into  Scotland,  and  earneftly  folicited 
Malcolm  King  of  Scots  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel; 
but  in  vain100.  His  meifengers  had  been  more 
fuccefsful  in  Norway,  and  had  engaged  Harold 
Harfagar,  King  of  that  country,  to  invade  Eng- 
land with  his  whole  force ;  and  that  prince 
approaching  the  Northumbrian  coaft  about  the 
beginning  of  September,  with  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  {hips,  was  joined  by  Tofti  with  his  fleet 
from  Scotland.  Thefe  two  commanders  entered 
the  Humber,  landed  their  forces,  and  advanced 
towards  York ;  near  which  city  they  were  en- 
countered, September  19.,  by  the  two  Earls  Edwin 
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and  Morcar.  The  conflict  was  at  firft  bloody,  A.D.978. 
and  the  victory  for  fome  time  doubtful ;  but  at 
length  the  earls  were  defeated,  and  the  city  of 
York  furrendered  to  the  conquerors.  But  their 
triumph  was  of  very  fhort  duration ;  for  King 
Harold  having  received  intelligence  of  this  inva- 
fion,  marched  his  army  with  great  expedition 
into  the  north,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy 
September  24.,  near  Stanford-bridge  ;  where  he 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  killed  both  Earl 
Tofti  and  the  King  of  Norway,  cut  almoft  their 
whole  army  in  pieces,  took  all  their  Ipoils,  and 
fuffered  only  twenty  fhips  of  their  whole  fleet  to 
efcape.101 

By  this  great  vi6lory,  Harold  was  delivered  Landing  of 
from  two  of  his  moft  dangerous  enemies,  crowned  ^^ 
with  laurels,  and  loaden   with  fpoils.     But  this  Norman- 
year  (the  moil  important  and  eventful  in  the  d^* 
annals  of  England)  was  big  with  the  moft  fudden 
and  mighty  reverfes  of  fortune  that  are  to  be 
found  in  hiftory.     While  Harold  was  celebrat- 
ing his  victory  at  York,  he  received  intelligence, 
that  William  Duke  of  Normandy  had  landed  at 
Pevenfy  in  Suffex,  on  September  25.,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  60,000  men  ;  which  foon   after 
deprived  him  of  his  crown  and  life,  and  brought 
about  another  great  revolution  which  will  be  the 
fubjeet  of  the  third  book  of  this  work.102 
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A.D.  978.  It  is  now  neceffary  to  give  a  very  brief  deduc- 
tion of  the  civil  and  military  afTairs  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  from  A.  0.978.  to  1066. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  Owen  ap 
Howel  Dha  was  Prince  of  South  Wales,  and 
Howel  ap  Iwaf  Prince  of  North  Wales103.  Eneon, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Owen,  who  was  an  excellent 
prince,  loft  his  life  A.D.  983.,  in  attempting  to 
fupprefs  an  infurreclion  in  Guentland,  leaving 
two  fons3  Edwin  and  Theodore  ;  and  the  year 
after,  Howel  was  flam  in  making  an  incuriion 
into  England,  and  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Cadwallon  in  the  principality  of  North  Wales104. 
Cadwallon  defeated  and  killed  his  couiin  lonaval, 
the  fon  of  his  eldefl  brother  Meyric,  and  right 
heir  to  the  principality ;  but  was  himfelf  defeated 
and  flain  the  year  after  by  Meredyth  ap  Owen, 
who  thereby  got  pofTeffion  of  North  Wales. 
Owen  Prince  of  South  Wales  dying  A.D.  987., 
his  youngeft  fon  Meredyth,  who  had  conquered 
North  Wales,  feized  alfo  South  Wales,  exclud- 
ing his  two  nephews,  Edwin  and  Theodore,  the 
fons  of  his  elder  brother  Eneon.  As  Meredyth 
was  an  ufurper  of  North  Wales  from  Edwal  ap 
Meyric,  and  of  South  Wales  from  Edwin  ap 
Eneon,  his  reign  was  one  continued  fcene  of  war 
and  confufion ;  and  the  Danes  taking  advantage 
of  thefe  inteftine  broils,  obliged  him  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  one  penny  for  every  man  in  Wales 
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which  was  called  the  tribute  of  the  black  army'06.  A.D.9?8. 
Meredith,  after  a  turbulent  and  unhappy  reign,  itojco66* 
died  A.  D.  998.,  leaving  only  one  daughter, 
named  Angarad,  who  married  Lhewelyn  ap 
Sitfylht,  a  nobleman  defcended  by  his  mother 
from  the  ancient  princes  of  North  Wales. 

The  death  of  Prince  Meredith  without  male 
iffue,  and  the  infancy  of  lago,  thefon  of  Edwal, 
occafioned  frefh  difputes  about  the  fucceffion. 
At  length  an  adventurer,  named  Acdanap  Blego- 
red,  whofe  birth  was  fo  obfcure  that  even  the 
Welfh  genealogifts  cannot  inform  us  who  was 
his  grandfather,  triumphed  over  all  his  rivals, 
and  became  Prince  of  North  Wales  A.  D.  1003., 
and  kept  poffeffion  of  it  to  A.  D.  1015.,  when  he 
was  ilairi  in  battle  with  his  four  fons,  by  Lhe- 
welyn ap  Sitfylht107.     Wales  enjoyed  great  prof- 
perity  under   the    government   of    Lhewelyn. 
"  The  earth  brought  forth  double ;  the  people 
"  profpered  in  all  their  affairs,  and  multiplied 
"  wonderfully ;    the   cattle   increafed    in  great 
"  number ;  fo  that  there  was  neither  beggar  nor 
"  poor  man  from  the  fouth  to  the  north  fea  ICV 
This  Prince  was  flain  in  battle  A.  D.  1021.,  by 
Howel  ap  Edwin  ap  Eneon  ap  Owen  ap  Howel 
Dha,  the  right  heir  of  the  principality  of  South 
Wales.     Though  Lhewelyn  left  a  fon  named 
Gryffyth,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  government  of 
North  Wales  by  lago  ap  Edwal  ap  Meyric  ap 
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A.D-978.   Edwal  Voel,  the  right  heir  of  that  principality109. 

to  1066.  The  government  of  South  Wales  was  long  dif- 
puted  between  Howel,  the  right  heir,  and  an 
ufurper  named  Rythereh  ap  leftyn,  who  fell  in 
battle  A.  D.  1032.;  by  which  Howel  obtained 
poffeffion  of  the  territories  of  his  anceftors110. 
Gryffyth,  the  fon  of  Lhewelyn  late  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  was  very  young  when  his  father 
was  killed ;  but  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  manly 
age,  he  collected  an  army  of  adventurers,  and 
the  friends  of  his  family,  A.  D.  1037.;  with 
which  he  defeated  and  killed  lago  ap  Edwal, 
and  got  poffeffion  of  North  Wales ;  to  which  he 
foon  after  added  South  Wales,  by  the  expuliion 
of  its  Prince  Howel111.  This  Gryffyth  ap  Lhe- 
welyn Prince  of  all  Wales  was  one  of  the  braved 
princes  that  ever  reigned  in  that  country.  He 
not  only  defended  his  own  dominions  againil  all 
his  enemies  with  undaunted  courage,  but  he 
made  frequent  incuriions  into  England.  In  one 
of  thefe,  A.  D.  1055.,  he  firil  plundered,  and 
then  burnt  Hereford,  and  carried  away  many 
captives  and  much  fpoil112.  At  length  the  in- 
roads of  this  bold  invader  became  fo  frequent 
and  deftructive,  that  Harold,  who  afpired  to  the 
crown  of  England,  thought  he  could  do  nothing 
more  popular  than  to  put  an  effectual  flop  to 
them  ;  which  he  accomplished  in  the  manner 
above  related"3.  After  the  death  of  Gryffyth, 

109  Powel,  Hift.  Wales,  87.  "°  Id.  ibid.  m  Id.  p. 91. 
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King  Edward,  to  whom  the  Welfti  had  yielded  A.D.978. 
the  nomination  of  their  Prince, appointed  Blethyn  1        ^ 
andRywalhan^the  fons  of  the  Princeis  Angharat, 
and  uterine  brothers  to  Gryffyth,  to  be  gover- 
nors or  Princes  of  North  Wales  ;  while  Meredyth 
ap  Owen  ap  Edwin  was,  by  the  fame  authority, 
appointed  Prince  of  South  Wales;    and  thefe 
three  were  Princes  of  Wales  when  William  Duke 
of  Normandy  landed  with  his  army  in  England, 
A.D.  io66.114 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  unprejudiced  friend  Hiftory  of 
of  truth,  that  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  in  this 
period,  is  very  dark  and  doubtful ; — that  many 
of  the  narratives  of  its  modern  writers  are  not 
fupported  by  fufficient  evidence,  and  will  hardly 
bear  a  critical  inveftigation.  This  darknefs  and 
uncertainty  is  owing  to  various  caufes ;  but 
chiefly  to  the  lofs  of  records,  chronicles,  and 
other  hiftorical  monuments  in  the  long  and  cruel 
wars  between  the  Scotch  and  EngliQi  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  to  the  too 
hafty  deftruc~lion  of  monafteries,  and  their  li- 
braries, at  the  Reformation  ns.  A  few  fragments, 
which  bear  the  marks  of  genuine  antiquity,  have 
efcaped  the  general  wreck,  and  yield  a  little 
light,  which  becomes  gradually  more  clear  as  we 
approach  the  conclufion  of  this  period.110 

Though  Kenneth  II.  at  his  death,  A.D.  994.,  ConfU*- 
leftafon  named  Makolm,  Prince  of  Cumberland,  tine' 
he  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  of  Scotland  by 

114  Powers  Hift.  p.  103.  IIS  See  Tnnes's  Critical  Eflays, 
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A.D.978.  Conftantine,  the  fon  of  Culen,  his  immediate  pre- 
decefTor,  according  to  the  frequent  cuftom  of 
thofe  times"7.  This  was  the  occafion  of  a  civil 
war  between  Malcolm  and  Conftantine;  in  the 
courfe  of  which  the  latter  was  flain  in  a  battle 
which  was  fought  at  Cramond  A.D.  996.1'8 

Grime.  But  Malcolm,  who  was  not  prefent  in  this 
battle,  did  not  reap  any  advantage  from  this 
vidlory.  For  Grime,  the  fon  of  the  late  King 
Duff,  collec~ling  the  fcattered  remains  of  Con- 
flantine's  army,  hailened  to  Scone,  and  was  there 
advanced  to  the  throne  by  his  followers.  Mal- 
colm, who  was  then  in  Cumberland,  was  much 
provoked  at  this  fecond  exclufion  fromhisfather's 
throne,  and  profecuted  the  war  with  fo  much 
fury,  that  the  unhappy  country  was  threatened 
with  deftru£tion.  To  prevent  this,  Fothad,  a 
pious  and  much  refpe&ed  Bilhop,  interpofed, 
and  laboured  to  bring  about  a  peace  ;  which  he 
at  length  accomplished  on  thefe  terms  :  "  That 
"  Grime  fhould  enjoy  the  kingdom  for  his  life  ; 
"  and  that  Malcolm  fhould  fucceed  him  ;  and 
"  that  from  thenceforward  the  rule  of  fucceffion 
"  eflablilhed  by  the  late  King  Kenneth,  viz.  that 
"  a  father  mould  be  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  rather 
"  than  by  his  nephew,  fhould  be  inviolably 
"  obferved119."  After  this  peace  had  continued 
about  eight  years,  the  war  was  rekindled ;  and 
Grime  being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  on 

"7  Fordun,  1.4.  0.34.     Chron.  Mailrof.  A.  D.  994. 
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Afcenfion-day  A.  D.  1004.,  died  the  day  after,  A.D.978. 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Malcolm,  with  the  con-  to  lo66- 
fent  of  all  parties.'20 

Malcolm  II.  while  he  was  Prince  of  Cumber-  Mai- 
land,  never  would  confent  to  pay  the  ignomi-  colmIL 
nious  tax  of  Danegelt,  which  involved  him  in 
continual  quarrels  with  the  Danes.  They  even 
purfued  him  into  his  new  dominions,  after  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne  of  Scotland ;  but  were 
defeated  by  an  army  commanded  by  his  grand- 
fon  Duncan.  Provoked  at  this  defeat,  they  in- 
fefted  the  coafts  of  Scotland  for  fome  years  with 
frequent  defcents,  fought  feveral  battles  with 
various  fuccefs,  and  at  length  gained  fome  foot- 
ing in  the  countries  of  Moray  and  Buchan  ;  but 
were  foon  after  forced  to  evacuate  thefe  coun- 
tries, with  a  promife  never  to  return"'.  After 
the  departure  of  thefe  unwelcome  guefts,  Scot- 
land enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  about  twenty 
years :  a  thing  not  very  common  in  thofe  tur- 
bulent unfettled  times. 

King  Malcolm  II.,  if  we  may  believe  fome  Fabulons 
hiftorians,  was  a  prince  of  the  moil  unbounded  ftory* 
liberality,  and  gave  away  all  the  crown-lands  to 
his  nobility  as  a  reward  for  their  bravery  againft 
the  Danes;  referving  no  property  to  himfelf  and 
his  fucceffors  but  the  Mute-hill  of 'Scone11*. 
But  this  is  both  incredible  in  itfelf,  and  cpntra- 
difted  by  the  fubfequent  narrations  of  thefe  very 

120  Buchan.  1.6.     Fordun,  1.4.  0.40. 
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A.D.  978.  writers,  who  tell  us  of  bifhopricks  ere6ted, 
to  1066.  monaileries  built,  and  endowed  with  many 
lands,  by  this  King  (after  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
denuded  himfelf  of  all  his  poiTeflions),  and  by 
his  immediate  fucceffors.  Malcolm  was  furprifed 
and  ilain  by  fome  confpirators  in  the  caflle  of 
Glamis,  A.  D.  1034.,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
life,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign.1*3 

Duncan.  Duncan  Prince  of  Cumberland,  fon  to  Beatrix, 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  King  Malcolm,  andCrynyn 
Abthane  of  the  ifles,  fucceeded  his  grandfather 
in  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  beginning  of 
this  prince's  reign  was  diilurbed  by  an  infurrec- 
tion,  raifed  chiefly  by  one  Macdowal,  a  powerful 
chieftain  of  the  weftern  ifles,  affifted  by  many 
adventurers  from  Ireland,  and  the  neighbouring 
coafts  of  Scotland,  where  they  committed  great 
ravages.  But  thefe  infurgents  were  defeated, 
and  almoft  all  cut  in  pieces,  by  Bancho  thane 
of  Lochaber,  and  Macbeth  the  King's  coulin, 
fon  of  Doaca,  the  late  King  Malcolm's  youngefl 
daughter,  and  Finele  thane  of  Angus"4.  Soon 
after  the  fuppreffion  of  this  infurreclion,  Swein 
King  of  Norway  invaded  Scotland  with  a  great 
fleet  and  army,  and  defeated  Duncan  in  a  bloody 
battle  near  Culrofs,  who  retired  with  the  remains 
of  his  army  to  Perth  5  which  was  immediately 
invefted  by  the  viftors.  The  Scots  being  hard 
prefled,  propofed  an  accommodation ;  and  while 
the  conditions  of  it  were  negotiating,  fent  a  pre- 

I3*  Fordun,  1.4. 0.41.  "*  Buchanan?  1. 7* 
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fent  of  provifions,  and  great  quantities  of  liquors,  A.D.  978. 
to  the  King  of  Norway  and  his  army.  This  tol°66- 
proved  to  them,  as  it  was  intended,  a  fatal  pre- 
fent;  for  drinking  plentifully,  according  to  their 
cuftom,  they  were  not  only  intoxicated,  but 
thrown  into  a  profound  fleep,  by  the  fomniferous 
quality  of  the  liquor,  in  which  nightfhade  had 
been  infufed.  When  the  Norwegians  were  in 
this  condition,  the  Scots  fallied  out,  cut  the 
greateft  part  of  them  in  pieces;  and  King  Swein 
being  carried  to  his  (hips  in  a  flate  of  infenfibi- 
lity  by  fome  of  his  attendants,  was  preferved 
with  great  difficulty I2S.  It  muft,  however,  be 
confefled,  that  Fordun,  the  moft  ancient  Scotch 
hiflorian,  makes  no  mention,  either  of  the  above 
rebellion  or  invafion  ;  but  exprefsly  affirms,  that 
Scotland  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  both  from 
foreign  and  domeflic  enemies,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  King  Duncan i26.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  Duncan  was 
a  jufl  and  good  prince,  but  of  too  mild  and 
gentle  a  fpirit  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
This  encouraged  his  bold  ambitious  coufin  Mac- 
beth to  form  a  plot  for  depriving  him  of  his 
crown  and  life;  which  he  executed  at  Invernefs, 
A.D.  1040.;  and  was  immediately  after  crowned 
King  of  Scotland  by  his  followers,  to  the  exclu- 
fion  of  Malcolm  Canmore  Prince  of  Cumber- 
land,  and  Donald  Bane,  the  two  fons  of  the 
murdered  King.127 

125  Boet.  1.  a.     Buchan.  1.  7.  n6  Fordun,  1.4*  c.44» 
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A.D.978.       Thefe  two  young  princes,  having  heard  of  their 
Jli^,  father's  death,  railed  fome  forces  to  avenge  his 
Macbeth,    murder,  and  affert  their  own  rights ;   but  find- 
ing themfelves  too  weak  to  contend  with  the 
ufurper,  they  left  the  kingdom  to  preferve  their 
lives.     Malcolm  retired  into  his  principality  of 
Cumberland,    and    Donald    into    the   weftern 
ifles128.     Macbeth  being  now  in  the  peaceable 
pofleffion  of  the  throne,  endeavoured  to  iecure 
it,  by  a  juft  and  popular  adminiflration,  protect- 
ing his  fubjeets  from  the  lawlefs  violence  of  rob- 
bers, and  the  oppreflions  of  the  nobility.     By 
thefe  means  the  firft  ten  years  of  his  reign  were 
very  happy,  being  undifturbed,   either  by  in- 
tefline  commotions  or  foreign   invafions.     By 
degrees,  however,  Macbeth  departed  from  this 
•wife  and  juft  courfe  of  government,  and  dege- 
nerated into  a  fufpicious  and  cruel  tyrant.     Be- 
coming jealous  of  Bancho  thane  of  Lochaber, 
who  had  been  the  chief  inflrument  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne,  he  invited  him  with  his  fon 
Fleance  to  an  entertainment,   and  appointed 
certain  aflaffins  to  kill  them  both  in  their  return 
Jiome ;  by  whom  Bancho  was  actually  flain,  and 
Fleance  made  his  efcape  with  great  difficulty129. 
Several  noblemen,  who  were  fecretly  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  Malcolm  Prince  of  Cumberland,  hear- 
ing of  the  fate  of  Bancho,  abandoned  their  coun- 
try, and  retired  into  the  territories  of  that  Prince, 
for  their  own  prefervation.     Macduff  thane  of 

121  Buchaa.  1. 7.  "9  Boet.  1.  a.    Buchan.  1. 7. 
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Fife  was  one  of  thefe  fugitives,  who  retired  with  A.D.978. 
fo  much  precipitation,  that  he  left  his  wife  and  tol°66- 
children  behind  him,  who  were  all  put  to  death 
by  Macbeth,  and  his  eftate  confifcated130.  Thefe 
exiles,  and  particularly  Macduff,  earneflly  in- 
treated  Malcolm  to  raife  an  army,  and  invade 
Scotland,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  right  and 
theirs,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  the  tyrant  for 
their  common  injuries.  The  Prince,  after  fbme 
hefitation,  complied  with  their  intreaties ;  and 
having  obtained  a  confiderable  aid  from  Edward 
the  Confeflbr,  King  of  England,  commanded  by 
the  famous  Seward  Earl  of  Northumberland,  he 
entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
A.  D.  io54.131  Macbeth,  who  was  a  brave  and 
warlike  prince,  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf  on 
this  occafion ;  but  raifing  all  his  forces,  en- 
countered the  invaders  in  feveral  a6lions ;  in 
one  of  which  Earl  Seward  loft  his  eldeft  fon,  a 
young  nobleman  of  great  hopes132.  By  degrees, 
all  the  low  countries  fubmitted  to  Malcolm,  and 
Macbeth  retired  into  the  highlands,  trufting 
much  to  the  difficulty  of  the  country  and  the 
flrength  of  his  caftle  of  Dunfinnan.  Near  this 
place  a  decifive  battle  was  fought,  A.  D.  1057.  j 
in  which  Macbeth  was  defeated,  and  flain  by  the 
hands  of  Macduff,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his 
army  cut  in  pieces133.  A  few  of  Macbeth'g 

130  Fordun,  1.4.0.46. 
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A.D-978.  moft  zealous  partizans,  who  efcaped  from  this 
battle,  defpairing  of  mercy  from  the  conqueror, 
proclaimed  Lulah,  the  fon  of  the  late  ufurper, 
King.  But  Lulah,  who  was  a  weak  prince,  was 
defeated  and  flam  at  Strathbolgie,  about  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Dunfinnan134.  Upon 
this  all  Scotland  fubmitted  with  joy  to  Malcolm, 
who  was  crowned  at  Scone,  amidfl  the  acclama- 
tions of  an  infinite  multitude  of  people  of  all 
ranks.  This  prince,  who  was  furnamed  Canmore, 
or  Great  Head,  filled  the  throne  of  Scotland 
when  William  Duke  of  Normandy  landed  with 
his  army  in  England,  A.  D.  1066.  j  and  there- 
fore the  events  of  his  reign  fall  more  properly 
to  be  related  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  third 
book  of  this  work. 

134  Fordun,  1.5.  c.8. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Tlie  hiftory  of  Religion  in  Britain,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  ,  A.  0.449.  t°  *ne  landing 
of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  A.  D.  1066. 

THE  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  was  as  pian  of 
fatal  to  the  facred  as  to  the  fecular  interefls 
of  thofe  who  invited  them;  and  it  brought  about 
as  great  a  revolution  in  the  religious  as  in  the 
civil  flate  of  this  ifland.  For  the  Saxons,  who 
came  over  under  Hengift  and  Horfa,  and  thofe 
who  followed  them  at  different  times,  and  under 
different  leaders,  being  all  Heathens  and  idola- 
ters, extirpated  the  Chriftian  religion,  with  its 
profeffors,  wherever  their  arms  prevailed,  and 
introduced  their  own  abfurd  and  impious  fuper- 
ftitions  in  its  place.  At  length,  however,  thefe 

M  4  Pagan 
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Pagan  invaders  were  by  degrees  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  and  from  thenceforward  joined  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  in  the  pro- 
feflion  of  that  holy  religion.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  give  our  readers  a  diilin6l  view  of  the  ftate  of 
religion  in  Britain  during  this  long  period,  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  lay  before  them, —  i.  A  very 
%  brief  delineation  of  the  religion  of  the  Anglo- 

Saxons  while  they  continued  Heathens,  and  of 
the  flate  of  the  Britifh  churches  in  thofe  unhappy 
times; — 2.  An  account  of  the  converfion  of  the 
feveraj  ftates  of  the  heptarchy  to  the  Chriflian 
religion ; — and,  3.  The  church  hiftory  of  all  the 
nations  of  Britain,  from  the  converiion  of  the 
Saxons  to  the  landing  of  the  Normans. 


SECTION  I. 

TJie  liiftory  and  delineation  of  the  Religion  of  the  Heathen 
Saxons,  from  their  arrival  in  Britain,  A.  D.  449.  to 
the  coming  of  Aujlin  for  their  converfion,  A.  D.  596. 
with  a  brief  account  oftliejiate  of  the  Chriflian  churches 
in  Britain  in  that  period. 

Cent.  v.      A  S  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  fettled  in  Britain 
> — »,-  ->  Ji\.  in  the  fifth  and  iixth  centuries,  came  from 


in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  came  from 

fVif  n 

thisfeftion. 


the  north-weft  corner  of  Germany,  contiguous 


to  Denmark,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  their 
religion  was  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame, 
with  that  of  the  Pagan  Danes.  In  delineating 

the 
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the  Pagan  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Cent.  v 
Danes,  we  fliall  give  a  very  brief  account,  of  its 
priefts,  who  taught  its  principles,  and  performed 
its  facred  rites ;  of  the  religious  principles  which 
they  taught ;  of  the  deities  whom  they  worfhip- 
ped ;  of  the  various  a6ts  of  worfliip  which  they 
paid  to  thefe  deities,  with  their  times,  places, 
and  other  circumftances.  This  was  the  order 
obferved  in  defer ibing  the  Druidilhi  of  the  an- 
cient Britons ' ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  deviate 
from  it  on  this  occafion. 

It  mufl  be  confeffed,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  Anglo- 
give  fo  fatisfadlory  an  account  of  the  Saxon  and  Saxwi 
Danifh  priefls  as  we  did  of  the  Britifh  Druids ;  priefL 
becaufe  thofe  priefts  were  almoft  quite  unknown 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Julius  Csefar 
pofitively  affirms,  "  That  the  Germans  had  no 
"  Druids  to  prefide  over  the  rites  of  their  reli- 
"  gion  V  By  this  he  cannot  mean,  that  the 
Germans  had  no  priefls,  but  only  that  their 
priefts  were  not  called  Druids,  and  were  not  in 
all  refpecls  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Gauls  and 
Britons.  This  aflertion  of  Csefar  hath  indeed 
been  called  in  queftion  by  feveral  modern  au- 
thors ;  but  the  pofitive  teftimony  of  fuch  a  writer 
as  Caefar,  who  had  fo  good  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  truth  of  what  he  teftified,  is  more 
to  be  regarded  than  the  vague  conjectures  of  a 
thoufand  moderns 3.  Though  Tacitus  frequently 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  135.  2  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 6. 

3  Elius  Shedius,  p.  254.     Frikius,  p.  44.    Keyfler,  p.  378. 
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Cent.v.  mentions  the  priefls  of  the  ancient  Germans,  he 
*— ~y~;  never  calls  them  Druids,  as  he  doth  thofe  of  the 
ancient  Britons  ;  and  Cluverius,  one  of  the  moft 
learned  of  the  German  antiquaries,  confefleth, 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  difcover  the  name 
of  thofe  prieils4.  .The  conjectures  of  the  two 
learned  authors  mentioned  below,  concerning 
this  matter,  are  not  fupported  by  fufficient  evi- 
dence.5 

Their  hie-  We  know  not,  with  any  certainty,  what  were 
the  different  degrees  and  orders  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Saxon  and  Danim  prieils,  or  whether, 
like  the  Druids,  they  were  divided  into  feveral 
clafles,  which  performed  diilincl  parts  in  their 
religious  rites.  In  a  celebrated  temple  of  Odin, 
or  Wodin,  the  chief  deity  of  both  thefe  na- 
tions, it  is  faid,  there  were  twelve  Drottes  of 
fuperior  dignity,  who  prefided  over  all  the  af- 
fairs of  religion,  and  governed  all  the  other 
priefls6.  There  was  one  who  bore  the  name, 
and  exercifed  the  office,  of  the  chief  prieft  in 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  probably 
in  each  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy 7. 

4  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 14.  c.  30.     Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  p.j66. 

5  Mr.  Mallet,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Hiftory  of  Denmark,  c.  4. 
conjectures,  that  the   Heathen  priefts  among  the  Danes  were  called 
Drottes  >  and  that  there  is  fome  affinity  between  Drottes  and  Druids. 
But  the  etymologies  of  thefe  two  words  are  totally  different.     Dr. 
Macpherfon,  Diflertat.  19.,  thinks  that  Cotffi  was  the  name  of  the 
priefts  among  the  Heathen  Saxons;  but  it  feems  rather  to  be  the 
proper  name  of  a  particular  perfon, 

6  Mallet,    Introduc.  Hifi.  Denmark,  c.  7.      Bedse  Hift.  Ecclef.  1. 3. 
c.  13,  7  Mallet,  ibid.  c.  7. 

12  The 
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The  priefthood  among  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  Cent.v. 
as  among  many  other  antient  nations,  was  con- 
fined  to  certain  families,  and  defcended  from 
father  to  fon  *.  The  Heathen  Danes  and  Saxons 
had  alfo  priedefles,  who  officiated  in  the  temples 
of  their  female  deities  ;  and  Ffigga,  their  chief 
goddefs,  was  ferved  by  kings'  daughters,  and 
ladies  of  the  higheft  ranks.9 

The  Germans,  as  we  are  affured  by  Caefar,  Their 
were  not  fuch  bigots  as  the  Gauls  and  Britons, 
but  rather  a  little  lukewarm  in  religious  mat- 
ters 5  and  in  confequence  of  this,  their  prieits 
did  not  enjoy  fo  many  honours,  nor  accumulate 
fo  much  wealth,  as  the  Druids10.  We  hear 
nothing  of  the  Danim  or  Saxon  priefls  acting 
the  part  of  legiflators  and  fupreme  judges 
among  thefe  haughty  nations,  obliging  the 
greated  kings,  and  moil  powerful  dates,  to  fub- 
mit  to  their  deciiions.  The  chief  pried  of  the 
Northumbrians  complained  bitterly  that  he  had 
reaped  very  little  honour  or  advantage  from  all 
his  devotions  to  the  gods ;  which  made  him  fuf- 
pect,  that  the  gods  whom  he  worfhipped  had 
no  power  to  reward  their  votaries.  "  There  is 
"  not  one  of  your  fubjecls  (faid  this  high-pried 
"  to  King  Edwin)  who  hath  ferved  the  gods 
"  with  fo  much  devotion  as  I  have  done ;  and 
"  yet  there  are  many  of  them  who  have  received 
<c  more  ample  rewards  and  greater  honours,  and 


8  Mallet,  Introduc.  Hift.  Denmark,  0.7. 

>  C*far.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 6.  I0  Id.  ibid. 

"  have 
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Cent.v.  «  have  profpered  much  better  in,  all  their  af- 
~"v"~'  "  fairs.  If  thefe  gods  had  any  power,  would 
"  they  not  exert  it  in  my  favour,  who  have 
"  worfhipped  them  with  fo  much  zeal  u?"  Ta- 
citus indeed  acquaints  us,  that  certain  priefts  of 
the  god  of  war  attended  the  armies  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  and  flogged  the  foldiers  when 
they  committed  any  crime12.  But  this  was  cer- 
tainly no  very  honourable,  and  probably  no  very 
lucrative  office.  The  Danim  and  Saxon  priefts 
'  were  not  only  exempted  from  war,  but  even 
prohibited  to  appear  in  arms,  or  fo  much  as  to 
mount  a  horfe13.  But  this  muft  be  confidered 
as  a  mark  of  difrefpe6l  rather  than  of  honour, 
as  riding  and  wearing  arms  were  the  moft  ho- 
nourable badges  of  diftin6lion  among  thofe  war- 
like nations.  Their  prieftefTes  enjoyed  much 
greater  authority  and  higher  honours  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  their  pofterity  in  this 
ifland,  than  their  priefts.  Some  of  thefe  con- 
fecrated  females  were  confulted  as  infallible 
oracles,  and  almoft  worfhipped  as  divinities14; 
but  this  was  as  much  owing  to  their  gallantry, 
and  the  high  opinion  they  entertained  of  the 
fair  fex  in  general,  as  to  their  devotion. 
Their.doc-  The  religious  principles  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
terTnown  malls5  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations,  are 
than  thofe  faid  to  have  been  originally  very  pure  and 

of  the 

Druids. 

1  Bedae  Hift.  Fcclef.  1.  a.  0.13. 

12  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  7. 

13  'Beds  Hift. Ecclef,  1.  a.  c.  13: 

14  Cluver.  German,  Antiq.  p.  165. 

rational  5 
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rational;    but,  like  thofe  of  other  Heathen  na-    Cent.v. 

tions,  were  gradually  corrupted  by  the  invention  ' *~-J 

of  many  abfurd  and  extravagant  fables.  Thefe 
principles,  however,  are  better  known  than 
thofe  of  many  other  nations  of  antiquity  \  be- 
caufe  their  priefts  did  not  affee"l  that  mylterious 
fecrecy  which  was  obferved  by  the  Druids  and 
other  ancient  priefts  \  and  a  very  curious  fyilein 
of  their  fabulous  theology,  called  the  Edda, 
hath  lately  been  prefented  to.the  public  in  the 
Englifh  language15.  To  this  fyliem  we  mtift  re- 
fer fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  not  fatislied  with 
the  following  very  brief  abiirac~l  of  their  religious 
principles. 

The  ancient  Germans,  Danes,  and  other  nor-  Their  re- 
thern  nations,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  lig.iou.s 

i    r-.    •  /.  ^  principles. 

great  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity ;  "  the 
"  author  of  every  thing  that  exifteth  ;  the  eter- 
"  nal,  the  ancient,  the  living  and  awful  being; 
66  the  fearcher  into  concealed  things  ;  the  being 
'"  that  never  changeth  ;  who  liveth  and  govern- 
"  eth  during  the  ages,  direcleth  every  thing 
4*  which  is  high,  and  every  thingwhich  is  low l6." 
Of  this  glorious  Being,  they  efteemed  it  impious 
to  make  any  vifible  reprefentation,  or  to  ima- 
gine it  poffible  that  he  could  be  confined  with- 
in the  walls  of  temples I?.  But  thefe  great  truths 
had  been  in  fome  meafure  loft  and  corrupted  by 
the  introduction  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods  and 

15  See  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  3. 

16  Mallet,  Introdudl.  Hift.  Den.  c.  5, 
"  Tacit,  de  Mor.  German*  c.  9. 

images, 
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Cent.v.  images,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Danes  in  England,  as  will  by  and  by  ap- 
pear. The  Saxon  and  Danifh  priefts  believed 
and  taught  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul, 
and  a  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments  after 
death ;  rejecting  the  Druidical  doctrine  of  the 
tranfmigration  of  fouls  as  an  abfurd  fiction18. 
The  place  of  rewards  they  call  Valhalla,  where 
the  heroes  fpent  the  day  in  martial  fports,  and 
the  night  in  feafting  on  the  flefh  of  the  boar 
fcrimner,  and  drinking  large  draughts  of  beer 
or  mead  out  of  the  fculls  of  their  enemies  whom 
they  had  flam  in  battle,  prefented  to  them  by 
beautiful  young  virgins,  who  waited  upon  them 
at  table19.  The  place  of  punifhment  they  called 
Niftheim,  or,  The  Abode  of  Evil,  where  Hela 
dwelt;  whofe  palace  was  Anguifli,  her  table 
Famine,  her  waiters  Exfe&ation  and  Delay,  the 
threfhold  of  her  door  Precipice,  her  bed  Lean- 
nejs,  and  her  looks  ftruck  terror  into  all  be- 
holders*0. In  the  former  of  thofe  places,  all 
brave  and  good  men,  and  in  the  latter,  all 
cowards  and  bad  men,  were  to  refide  to  the  end 
of  this  world,  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  even  the  gods  themfelves,  were  to  be  con* 
fumed  by  fire ZI.  After  this  general  conflagra- 
tion, a  new  and  more  glorious  world  was  to  arife 
out  of  the  afhes  of  the  former  ;  the  heroes,  with 
all  good  and  juft  men,  were  to  be  admitted  into 

18  Mallet  Introdudl.  c.  6.     Keyfler  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  117. 
«  Id.  ibid.  20  Id.  ibid. 

21  Eddalfland,  fable  *3. 

Gimle, 
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Gimje,  a  palace  built  of  mining  gold,  far  more  Cent.v. 
beautiful  than  Valhalla  ;  and  cowards,  affaffins, 
falfe  fwearers,  and  adulterers,  were  to  be  con- 
fined in  Naflrande,  a  place  built  of  the  carcafes 
of  ferpents,  far  more  difmal  than  Niflheim 22. 
The  moral  precepts  which  were  moil  inculcated 
by  the  Saxon  and  Danim  priefis,  were  thefe 
three ;  —  To  worfhip  the  gods,  —  To  do  no 
wrong,  —  and,  To  fight  bravely  in  battle23. 
Their  knowledge  in  morality,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  thefe  three  heads,  but  they  occa- 
iionally  recommended  many  other  virtues  ;  and 
it  will  not  be  ealy  to  find,  among  compofitions 
merely  human,  a  more  beautiful  collection  of 
prudential  and  moral  maxims  than  in  the  Ho- 
vamaal,  or  fublime  difcourfe,  afcribed  to  Odin, 
the  chief  deity  of  the  Heathen  Danes  and 
Saxons.24 

Odin  is  believed  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  Their 
one  true  God  among  the  firft  colonies  who  came  g 
from  the  eafl,  and  peopled  Germany  and  Scan-  Odin, 
dinavia,  and  among  their  pofterity  for  feveral 
ages as.     But  at  length  a  mighty  conqueror,  the 
leader  of  a  new  army  of  adventurers  from  the 
eaft,  over-run  the   north  of  Europe,   erected 
a  great  empire,  aflumed  the  name  of  Odin,  and 
claimed  the  honours  which  had  been  formerly 
paid  to  that  deity26.     From  thenceforward  this 

"  Mallet,  c.  5.  33  Keyfler  Antiq.  Septent*  p.  194,  &c. 

34  See  Northern  Antiquities*  v.  a*  p.  306. 

55  Cluver.  Gcr.  Antiq.  p.  183.     Mallet  Introdudl.  c.  6. 

26  Id.  ibid. 

deified 
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.  Centl^'  Deified  mortal,  under  the  name  of  Odin  or 
Wodin,  became  the  chief  object  of  the  idola- 
trous worfliip  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  this 
ifland,  as  well  as  of  many  other  nations.  Hav- 
ing been  a  mighty  and  fuccefsful  warrior,  he 
was  believed  to  be  the  god  of  war,  who  gave 
victory  and  revived  courage  in  the  conflict27. 
Having  civilized,  in  fome  meafure,  the  coun- 
tries which  he  conquered,  and  introduced  arts 
formerly  unknown,  he  was  alfo  worihipped  as 
the  god  of  arts  and  artifts.  In  a  word,  to  this 
Odin  his  deluded  worfhippers  impioufly  afcribed 
all  the  attributes  which  belong  only  to  the  true 
God:  to  him  they  built  magnificent  temples, 
offered  many  facrifices,  and  confecrated  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  which  is  ftill  called 
by  his  name  in  England,  and  in  all  the  other 
countries  where  he  was  formerly  worfhipped28. 
Notwithftanding  all  this,  the  founders  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy  pre- 
tended to  be  defcended  from  Wodin,  and  fome 
of  them  at  the  diftance  only  of  a  few  genera- 
tions.29 

The  god-  Next  to  Odin,  Frea,  or  Frigga,  his  wife,  was 
' Frea*  the  moft  revered  divinity  among  the  Heathen 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations.  As 
Odin  was  believed  to  be  the  father,  Frea  was 
efteemed  the  mother  of  all  the  other  gods30. 
In  the  moft  ancient  times  Frea  was  the  fame 

^  Edda  Ifland,  fable  10.  28  Id.  ibid. 

29  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  13.  15.  19.  30.  25.  69.  77. 
3°  Edda,  fable  10. 

with 
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with  the  goddefs  Herthus,  or  Earth,  \vho  was  Cent.v. 
fo  devoutly  worshipped  hy  the  Angli  and  other  ' » 
German  nations31.  But  when  Odin,  the  con- 
queror of  the  north,  tifurped  the  honours  due 
only  to  the  true  Odin,  his  wife  Frea  ufurped 
thofe  which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  mother 
Earth.  She  was  worfhipped  as  the  goddefs  of 
love  and  pleafure,  who  beftowed  on  her  votaries 
a  variety  of  delights,  particularly  happy  mar- 
riages and  eafy  child-births32.  To  Frea  the 
fixth  day  of  the  week  was  confecrated,  which 
ilill  bears  her  name. 

Thor,  the  eldeft  and  bravefl  of  the  fons  of  Thor. 
Odin  and  Frea,  was,  after  his  parents,  the 
greatefl  god  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  while 
they  continued  Heathens.  They  believed,  that 
Thor  reigned  over  all  the  aerial  regions,  which 
compofed  his  immenfe  palace,  confiding  of  five 
hundred  and  forty  halls;  that  he  launched  the 
thunder,  pointed  the  lightning,  and  directed  the 
meteors,  winds,  and  florms33.  To  him  they 
addrefled  their  prayers  for  favourable  winds,  re- 
freiliing  rains,  and  fruitful  feafons;  and  to  him 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  which  ilill  bears  his 
name,  was  confecrated. 

Befides   thefe   three   greatefb   divinities,   the  inferior 
Saxons  and  Danes  had  a  prodigious  number  of  deities* 
inferior  gods  and  goddefies,  to  whom  they  paid 
fome  kind  of  religious   homage.     Of  thefe   it 

31  Tacit,  de  Morib,  Germajn.  0.40.  32  Mallet,  Introdu&.  c.6. 

33  Edda,  fable  u. 

VOL.  III.  N  Will 
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Cent.v.  will  be  fufficient  to  name  a  few.  Balder,  the 
L"~^'-'  fecond  fon  of  Odin  and  Frea,  was  the  god  of 
light;  Niord,  the  god  of  waters;  Tyr,  the 
god  of  champions ;  Brage,  the  god  of  orators 
and  poets;  and  Heimdal  was  the  door-keeper 
of  the  gods,  and  the  guardian  of  the  rainbow34. 
A  malevolent,  cunning,  and  powerful  fpirit, 
named  Loke,  was  by  fome  efteemed  a  god,  by 
others  an  enemy  both  to  gods  and  men,  by  all 
an  obje6l  of  many  fuperftitious  terrors35.  Frea 
and  Odin  had  eleven  daughters,  who  were  all 
goddeffes,  viz.  Eira,  the  goddefs  of  medicine ; 
Gefione,  of  virginity ;  Fulla,  of  drefs ;  Freya, 
of  true  love  ;  Lofna,  of  reconciliation  ;  Vara,  of 
vows  ;  Snotra,  of  good  manners  ;  Gna,  the  mef- 
fenger  of  Frea,  &c.36  In  a  word,  all  the  na- 
'  tions  of  the  north,  and  amongft  others  the 
Danes  and  Saxons,  believed  that  the.fun,  moon, 
flars,  air,  earth,  fea,  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  moun- 
tains, &c.  were  inhabited  and  ruled  by  certain 
genii,  who  were  capable  of  doing  much  good 
or  much  hurt  to  mankind ;  and  on  that  account 
were  intitled  to  fome  degree  of  veneration37. 
Such  were  the  vain  imaginary  deities  our  un- 
happy anceilors,  in  the  times  of  darknefs,  wor- 
fhipped.  It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  what 
were  the  various  acts,  and  other  circumftances, 
of  that  worihip. 

3<  Mallet,  Introdua.  c.6.  n  Id.  ibid. 
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The  acts  of  worfhip  paid  to  their  gods  by  the  Cent.v. 
Heathen  Danes  and  Saxons  were  thefe  four;  ir"vT~ 
fongs  of  praife  and  thankfgiving, — prayers  and 
fupplication, — offerings  andfacrifices, — incanta- 
tions, and  rites  of  divination  ;  in  order  to — ex- 
prefs  their  admiration  of  their  perfections,  and 
gratitude  for  their  benefits, — to  obtain  thofe 
bleffings  from  them  which  they  defired  ; — to  ap- 
peafe  their  difpleafure,  and  gain  their  love, — and 
to  penetrate  into  their  defigns. 

Mankind  have  been  always  apt  to  form  their 
ideas  of  the  difpoiitions  of  the  deities  whom  praife> 
they  worshipped,  from  thofe  which  they  felt  in 
their  own  bofoms.  Confcious  that  nothing  was 
more  foothing  to  themfelves  than  the  voice  of 
praife,  expreffions  of  gratitude  and  admiration; 
thefe  they  conflantly  offered  to  the  obje&s  of 
their  worfhip.  The  fongs  of  praife  compofed  in 
honour  of  Odin,  and  fung  at  the  folemnities  of 
his  worfhip,  were  almofl  innumerable ;  and  in 
thofe  fongs,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fix  honourable  epithets  were  bellowed  on 
that  god38.  Ail  the  other  gods  and  goddeffes 
had  many  fongs  compofed  and  fung  in  their 
praife,  with  a  number  of  epithets,  in  proportion 
to  the  powers  afcribed  to  them,  and  the  degrees 
of  veneration  in  which  they  were  held  by  their 
worlhippers.39 

38  Northern  Antiquities,  v.  a.  p.  189. 
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Cent.v.  Prayers  conflituted  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
the  worlhip  which  the  Pagan  Danes  and  Saxons 
paid  to  their  divinities ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  their  priefls,  to  inftruct  them 
in  the  powers  and  properties  of  their  feveral  gods 
and  goddeffes,  and  in  the  prayers  which  they 
were  to  make  to  them  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  powers.  To  Odin  they  were  directed  to 
pray  for  victory  in  battle;  to  Frigga,  for  fuc- 
cefs  in  love  and  courtfhip ;  to  Thor,  to  avert 
his  thunderbolts  from  themfelves,  and  point 
them  againfl  their  enemies ;  to  Niord,  for  prof- 
perous  voyages  and  fuccefs  in  fifhing  ;  to  Freya, 
for  favourable  feafons  and  plentiful  crops,  &c.40 
They  boafled  much  of  their  exact  knowledge  of 
the  attributes  and  functions  of  their  feveral  gods, 
and  of  the  prayers  that  were  to  be  put  up  to 
each  of  them  ;  and  to  this  they  afcribed  their 
profperity  and  fuccefs  in  their  undertakings41. 
But  when  they  did  not  obtain  a  favourable  anfwer 
to  their  prayers,  they  were  not  afraid  to  teilify 
their  difpleafure  againfl  the  gods,  by  fhooting 
v  *  their  arrows  and  throwing  their  darts  towards 
heaven.42 

Sacrifices.  The  Danes  and  Saxons  were  not  fparing  of 
their  offerings  and  facrifices,  to  gain  the  favour 
and  appeafe  the  anger  of  their  gods ;  and  it  was 
another  branch  of  the  duty  of  their  prieils  to 

«•  Edda  Ifland,  Fable  12,  13.  <J  Id,  ibid. 
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inftruct  them  what  kind  of  oblations  were  moil  Cent.v 
acceptable  to  their  feveral  deities.  To  Odin 
they  taught  the  people  to  facrifice  horfes,  dogs, 
and  falcons,  and  on  fome  occafions  cocks,  and  a 
fat  bull,  being  all  brave  and  fierce  animals  ;  to 
Frigga  the  largeft  hogs  ;  and  to  Thor  fat  oxen 
and  horfes43.  Thefe  victims  were  flain  before 
the  altar,  their  blood  received  into  a  vefTel  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe,  and  fome  part  of  it 
fprinkled  on  the  affembly  :  the  in  trails  were  in- 
fpected  by  the  priefts,  to  difcover  the  will  of  the 
gods  from  their  appearances :  fome  of  the  flefh 
was  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  on  the  reft  the  priefts 
and  people  feafted  44.  At  thefe  feafts,  their  fa- 
vourite liquors,  beer  and  ale,  were  not  forgot- 
ten ;  of  which  they  drank  deep  and  frequent 
draughts  to  the  honour  of  their  gods,  putting 
up  fome  wifli  or  prayer  at  every  draught.  In 
times  of  famine,  or  other  national  calamities, 
or  at  the  eve  of  fome  dangerous  war,  the  Danes 
and  Saxons,  as  well  as  other  Heathen  nations, 
offered  human  facrifices  to  their  gods,  believing 
them  to  be  more  acceptable  than  any  other. 
Thefe  unhappy  victims  were  commonly  chofen 
from  among  criminals,  captives,  or  flaves  ;  but 
on  fome  preffing  occafions,  perfons  of  the  higheft 
dignity  were  not  fpared.45 

No  nations  in  the  world  were  more  addicted 
to  divination,  or  made  greater  efforts  to  p'ene-  tlon* 

43  Mallet,  Introduft.  c.;.  44  Id.  ibid. 
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trate  into  futurity,  and  difcover  the  counfels  of 
heaven,  than  the  ancient  Danes  and  Saxons. 
Befides  thofe  arts  of  divination  practifed  by  their 
priefts,  in  common  with  thofe  of  other  nations, 
they  had  many  others  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  authors  quoted  be- 
low 46.  They  gave  great  credit  to  the  predic- 
tions of  certain  old  women,  who  pretended  to 
confult  the  dead,  to  converfe  with  familiar  fpi- 
rits,  and  to  have  many  other  ways  of  difcovering 
the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  iffue  of  important 

undertakings.     Some  of  thefe  women  became 
\  CT 

fo  famous  for  their  refponfes,  that  they  were 
confulted  by  the  greateft  Hates  as  infallible 
oracles,  and  even  revered  as  goddefies,  who,  if 
they  had  lived  a  few  ages  later,  would  have  been 
burnt  for  witches.47 

Their  jn  very  ancient  times,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and 

other  northern  nations,  had  no  covered  temples, 
but  worfhipped  their  gods  in  facred  groves  and 
circles  of  rude  Hones.  By  degrees,  however, 
they  began  to  build  temples,  in  imitation  of 
other  nations,  and  at  length  erected  fome  of  in- 
credible grandeur  and  magnificence 4S.  In  each 
of  thefe  temples  there  was  a  chapel,  which  was 
efleemed  the  moil  holy  place,  where  the  images 


46  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.  0.9,  10.     Cluver.  Antiq.  Ger.  I.i. 
€.3$.     Keyfler  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  323.  &c.      Northern  Antiquities, 
vol.  I.  0.7. 

47  Tacit,   de  Morib.    Ger.   c.  8.     Csefar.  Bel.  Gal.   1. 1.    c.  50. 
Keyfler,  p.  5 9. 
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of  the  gods  were  let  upon  a  kind  of  altar  ;    be-    Cent.v 

fore  which  flood  another  altar,  plated  with  iron,  ' *~~ 

for  the  holy  fire,  which  burnt  perpetually  ;  and 
near  it  a  vafe  for  receiving  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  a  brufh  for  fprinkling  it  upon  the 
people.49 

About  the  fame  time  that  the  Danes,  Saxons,  image*. 
and  other  northern  nations  began  to  build  tem- 
ples, they  began  alfo  to  fet  up  the  flatues  or 
images  of  their  gods  in  thefe  temples.  The 
image  of  Odin  was  crowned,  and  completely 
armed,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  right  hand  ; 
that  of  Frigga  was  an  hermaphrodite,  a  bow  in 
one  hand,  and  a  fword  in  the  other ;  that  of  Thor 
was  crowned  with  liars,  and  armed  with  a  pon- 
derous club ;  and  thofe  of  the  other  gods  had 
emblems  fuited  to  their  refpeclive  attributes50. 
There  were  many  fuch  temples  adorned  with 
idols  in  different  parts  of  England,  while  the 
Anglo-Saxons  continued  Heathens  ;  but  they 
were  all  deflroyed  at  their  converfion  to  Chrif- 
tianity.51 

Though  the  facred  fire  was  kept  perpetually 
burning,  and  facrifices  were  frequently,  perhaps 
daily,  offered  in  the  temples  of  the  Danes  and 
Saxons ;  yet  there  were  certain  great  feflivals 
that  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  folemnity. 
One  of  the  greateft  of  thefe  feflivals  was  cele- 


49  Mallet,  vol.  i.  0.7. 
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CentV.  brated  at  the  winter  folftice,  which  was  the  Mo- 
ther Night,  both  on  account  of  this  feftival,  and 
of  its  being  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
year.  This  feaft  was  alfo  called  Iule,  a  name  by 
which  the  Chriftian  feftival  of  Chriftmas,  ob- 
ferved  about  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year,  is  ftill 
known  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  The  Heathen  lule  was  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  the  god  Thor,  not  only 
with  facrifices,  but  with  feafting,  drinking, 
dancing,  and  every  poflible  expreffion  of  mirth 
and  joy sz.  The  fecond  great  feftival  was  kept 
during  the  firfl  quarter  of  the  fecond  moon  of 
the  year,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Frea,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  former53.  The 
third  and  greateft  feftival  was  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  Odin,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring, 
before  they  fet  out  on  their  warlike  expeditions, 
in  order  to  obtain  victory  from  that  god  of  bat- 
tles. Belides  thefe  three  great  feftivals,  in  ho- 
nour of  their  three  greateft  gods,  they  kept 
many  others,  at  different  feafons,  in  honour  of 
their  inferior  deities.54 

Differen-  Such  was  the  vain,  abfurd,  and  cruel  fuperfti- 
cesbe-  ^{on  which  reigned  in  all  thofe  parts  of  England 
plglnifm6  pofleffed  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes  before  their 
of  the  Sax-  converfion  toChriftianity.  The  intelligent  reader 
£^nes,d  muft  obferve,  that  though  it  bore  a  general  re- 
and  that  femblance  in  feveral  particulars  to  the  Druidifm 
cfemBri1-"  of  the  ancient  Britons,  it  differed  from  it  greatly 

tons. 
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in  not  a  few  refpe6ls.  The  Saxon  and  Danifli  Cent.v. 
priefts  were  neither  held  in  fuch  profound  vene- 
ration, nor  enjoyed  fo  much  power,  efpecially 
in  civil  affairs,  as  the  Druids  :  their  fpeculative 
opinions  in  many  things  were  very  different  ;  as 
were  alfo  the  objects,  the  feafons,  and  ceremo- 
nies, of  their  worfhip. 

In  the  period  between  the  arrival  and  the  con-  Church- 
verilon  of  the  Saxons,  the  Chriftian  religion  was  J^Bri0* 
profeffed  by  all   the  other  nations  of  Britain,  tons, 
except  the  northern  Picls,  among  whom  it  was  pCOts  *nd 
alfo    introduced    by  the    famous    St.  Columba,  perfe'a. 
A.D.  565."      It  muft,  however,  be  confefTed, 
that  the  church-hiftory  of  the  Britons,  Scots,  and 
Pi6ls,  is  very  imperfec~b  in  this  period  ;  either 
becaufe  their  clergy  in  thofe  calamitous  times  had 
no  leifure  to  write  memoirs  of  their  tran  factions, 
or  becaufe  thofe  memoirs  have  been  loft. 

After  the  departure  of  Germanus,  the  Britifh  Church- 
churches  were  governed  with  great  prudence, 
and  preferved  from  the  contagion  of  herefy,  by  tons. 
fome  of  his  difciples.  Among  thefe,  Dubritius 
and  II  tot  us  were  mod  diftinguifhed  for  their 
learning,  as  well  as  for  their  zeal  and  piety. 
Dubritius  was  firft  Bifhop  of  Landaff,  and  after- 
wards Archbifhop  of  Caerleon  ;  and  had  the  chief 
direction  of  two  fchools  for  the  education  of 
young  perfons  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  s6. 
Iltutus  preiided  over  a  famous  feminary  of  learn- 


55  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.1.3.  c.4. 
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Cent.V.  ing,  at  a  place  which,  from  him,  is  Hill  called 
Lantuet,  or  The  church  of  Iltut^  in  Glamorgan- 
fhire 57.  In  thefe  academies  many  excellent 
perfons,  who  arrived  at  the  high  eft  dignities  in 
the  church,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  received 
their  education  ;  as  Samfon  Archbifhop  of  Dol 
in  Bretagne ;  St.  Magloire,  his  fucceffor  in  that 
fee ;  Maclovius  Bifhop  of  St.  Malo ;  Daniel 
Bifhop  of  Bangor;  St.Theleau  Bifhop  of  Lan- 
daff;  St. David,  Bifhop  of  Menevia ;  and  many 
others58.  The  Britifli  churches,  therefore,  amidft 
all  the  calamities  of  this  period,  flourifhed  con- 
fiderably  both  in  piety  and  learning,  under  the 
miniftry  of  Iltutus,  Dubritius,  their  pupils,  and 
fucceffors.  It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that 
Gildas,  who  flourifhed  in  thofe  times,  hath  left  a 
very  difmal  picture  of  the  ignorance  and  irreli- 
gion  of  the  Britifh  clergy.  But  Gildas  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  a  querulous  and  gloomy  temper, 
who  painted  every  thing  in  the  moit  unfavour- 
able colours ;  and  many  of  the  clergy  were 
probably  far  inferior  to  the  eminent  perfons 
named  above  in  fanctity  or  knowledge.59 
Britift  Several  Britifh  fynods  were  afTembled  in  this 

councils.  perjoci  .  kut  We  know  very  little  with  certainty 
of  their  tranfactions.  Some  of  thefe  feem  to 
have  been  mixed  affemblies  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  men  both  in  church  and  flate,  for  re- 
gulating civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical  affairs60. 

«  Leland.  Colle<£h  v.a.  p.  4*. 
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In  one  of  thefe  mixed  aflemblies,  A.  D.  465.,  cent.v. 
King  Vortigern  is  faid  to  have  been  dethroned, 
and  Ambroiius  chofen  King  ;  in  another,  A.  D. 
512.5  Dubritius  was  tranflated  from  Landaffto 
Caerleon,  and  St.  Theleau  appointed  Bifhop  of 
Landaffin  his  room  ;  and  in  a  third,  A.  D.  516., 
the  famous  King  Arthur  was  crowned,  and  his 
uncle  St.  David  appointed  Archbifhop  of  Caer- 
leon;  who  foon  after  removed  the  feat  of  his  fee 
to  Menevia,  which  was  afterwards,  from  him, 
called  St.  David's61.  This  celebrated  Archbifhop 
held  an  eccleliaflical  fynod  of  all  the  Britifh 
clergy,  A.  D.  519.,  for  extirpating  the  remains, 
and  preventing  the  revival,  of  the  Pelagian 
herefy.  Oudocius  Bifhop  of  Landaifheld  three 
provincial  fynods  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  for 
inflicting  the  cenfures  of  the  church  againfl  cer- 
tain powerful  delinquents.  But  the  tranfactions 
of  thofe  fynods  re.  ?ct  very  little  honour  on  the 
Britifh  princes  or  ciergy  concerned  in  them  ;  as 
they  mew  the  former  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
mofl  horrid  acts  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  and  the 
latter  to  have  been  ready  enough  to  accept  of 
liberal  donations  to  the  church,  as  the  moil  folid 
evidences  of  their  repentance.62 

The  church-hiflory  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  in  church- 
this  period,  is  even  more  imperfect  than  that  of  h^°^  0^ 
the  Britons.     A  few  years  before  the  arrival  of  andPia«. 
the  Saxons,  Palladius,  a  Greek  by  birth,  is  faid 
to  have  been  ordained  a  Bifhop  by  Celeftine 

61  Spelman.  Concil.  vol.  i.  p.  60,  61.  6a  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.v.  Bifhop  of  Rome,  and  fent  to  the  Scots  who  be- 
lieved in  Chrift63.  One  chief  defign  of  this  mif- 
fion  feems  to  have  been,  to  preferve  the  Chriftian 
Scots  from  the  infection  of  the  Pelagian  herefy, 
which  was  fo  zealoufly  propagated  by  their  coun- 
tryman Celeftius.  It  is  not  certainly  known  how 
long  Palladius  continued  among  the  Scots,  nor 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  direction  of  their  ec- 
clefiaflical  affairs;  though  it  is  unqueflionable 
that  there  mull  have  been  a  confiderable  interval 
between  his  departure  or  death  and  the  arrival  of 
the  famous  St.  Columba  from  Ireland,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fixth  century64.  This  extraordi- 
nary perfon  foon  gained  fo  great  an  afcendant, 
both  over  princes  and  people,  that  he  became  a 
kind  of  dictator  among  the  Scots  and  Pids,  in 
civil  as  well  as  religious  matters,  for  more  than 
thirty  years65.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
fmall  ifland  Hii,  one  of  the  Ebudae,  he  there 
built  a  monailery,  which  was  long  confidered  as 
the  mother  and  queen  of  all  the  monafteries  in 
Scotland  ;  and  its  abbots,  though  only  prefbyters, 
were  refpeclsed  as  the  chief  ecclefiaftical  perfons 
among  the  Scots,  out  of  regard  to  its  founder 
St.  Columba,  who  was  a  prefbyter,  and  not  a 
bifhop-6.  In  this  monailery  many  excellent 
perfons  received  their  education,  and  were  fent 
from  thence,  not  only  to  inftruct  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  but  even  to  convert  the  Saxons,  as  we 
lhall  fee  in  the  next  fection. 

63  Bed.  liift.  Ecclef.  1. 1.  c.  13.  6-  Id.  l.j.  0.4. 

65  Adamnan.  Vita  St.Columb.          66  Bed.  Hiih  Ecclef.  1.3.  c.4. 

We 
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We  know  of  no  very  remarkable  change  that  Cent.v. 
happened  in  the  doclrine,  difcipline,  or  worfhip, 
of  the  Britifli  churches,  between  the  arrival  and 
converfion  of  the  Saxons  ;  thofe  of  thefouth  flill 
adhering  to  the  Gallic  ritual,  which  had  been 
introduced  among  them  by  St.  Germanus  Bifliop 
of  Auxere,  and  thofe  of  the  north  to  that  which 
had  been  introduced  by  their  firfl  inllnietors. 


SECTION  II. 

The  hi/lory   of  Religion   in   Great  Britain,  from   the 
arrival  of  Aiiflin^  A.D.  596.  to  A.D.  700. 


THE  Saxons,  at  their  coming  into  Britain,   cent.Vl. 
were  not  only  pagans,  but  they  Were  ani-    ;  —  —  - 
mated   with    the   moil    violent   hatred   againfl  ft^T" 
Chriflianity.     This  appeared  by  their  murdering  which 
the  Chriflian  clergy  without  mercy,  and  deflroy-  j™^ 
ing  their  places  of  worfhip,  whenever  they  fell  the  intro- 
into   their  hands1.      Their  enmity  againfl  the  J^"0* 
Chriflian  religion  was  kept  alive,  and  even  more  anity. 
inflamed,  by  their  long  and  bloody  contefls  with 
the  Britons,  who  were  Chriflians.     But  when  the 
fiercenefs  of  thefe  contefls  abated,  and  they  began 
to  make  treaties  of  peace,  and  form  alliances, 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  other  Chriflians,  their  animofity  againfl 
the  Chriflian  religion  gradually  diminifhed,  they 

'  Bed.Hift.Ecclef.1.1.  c.I5. 
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Cent. VI.  became  better  acquainted  with  it,  and  looked 
""v~"  J  upon  it  with  a  more  favourable  eye.  The  mar- 
riage of  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent,  A.D.  570., 
with  Birtha,  daughter  of  Cherebert  King  of 
France,  a  Chriftian  princefs  of  great  virtue  and 
merit,  contributed  not  a  little  to  abate  the  pre- 
judices of  that  prince  and  his  fubje&s  againft  her 
religion ;  for  the  free  exercife  of  which  {he  had 
made  flipulations  in  the  marriage-con tracV.  For 
this  purpofe,  me  was  allowed  the  ufe  of  a  fmall 
church  without  the  walls  of  Canterbury,  where 
Luidhart,  a  French  bifliop,  who  came  over  in 
her  retinue,  with  other  clergymen,  publicly  per- 
formed all  the  rites  of  the  Chriftian  worfhip3. 
By  thefe,  and  other  means,  many  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent> 
were  brought  to  entertain  fo  favourable  an  opi- 
nion of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that  they  were 
very  defirous  of  being  better  inftru6led  in  its 
principles.4 
Arrival  When  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  thus  difpofed  to 

ceft  of0"     &*ve  *ne  S°fpel  a  fa*r  hearing,  Providence  pro- 
Auftm  and  vided  them  with  inftruclors.     St  Gregory  (who 
his  com-     was  advanced  to  the  papal  chair  A.  D.  590.)} 
prompted  by  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  having 
his  compaffion  excited  by  the  fight  of  fome  beau- 
tiful Englifh  youths  expofed  to  fale  in  the  ftreets 
of  Rome,  refolved  to  attempt  the  converfion  of 
their  countrymen,  who,  he  was  told,  were  ftill 

a  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1. 1.  c.  25.  3  Id.  ibid. 

4  Gregor.  Epift.  1.5.  epift.  58,  59. 

Hea- 
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Heathens5.       With    this    view,   he    appointed   Cent.vi. 
Auftin,  or  Auguftiri,  a  monk  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Andrew's  at  Rome,  with  forty  other  monks, 
to  go  into  England,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the 
people  of  that  country  to  the  knowledge  and 
profefiion  of  Chriftianity6.      Thefe  miffionaries 
accordingly  fet  out  on  their  journey ;  but  before 
they  proceeded  far,  beginning  to  reflect  on  the 
great  diflance  of  the  country,  the  ferocious  cha- 
racter of  its   inhabitants,  and  their  own  igno- 
rance of  the   language  of  thofe  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  inftru6l,  they  made  a  flop,  and  fent 
back  Auftin  their  leader,  to  reprefent  thefe  diffi- 
culties to  St.  Gregory,  and  obtain  his  permiflion 
for  their  return  to  Rome.     But  Gregory  rejected 
their  requefl,  and  fent  them  by  Auftin  an  ani- 
mating letter,  exhorting  them  to  defpife  all  dan- 
gers and  difficulties,  and  proceed  boldly  in  their 
glorious    undertaking,    for   which   they  would 
obtain  an  immortal  reward  in  heaven7.     By  the 
fame  meflenger,  he  furnifhed  them  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  King,  Queen,  and 
feveral  bifhops  of  France ;  who  received  them 
kindly,  and  provided  them  with  all  necefTaries, 
particularly  with  interpreters,  who  underftood 
the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  was 
then  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Franks3. 
Thus  encouraged   and   provided,  Auftin,  with 
his  companions,  failed  from  France  A.  D.  596., 

s  Bed.Hift.Ecclef.l.i.  c.a3.  l.a.c.i.  '  Id.  ibid. 

7  Gregor.Epift.  1.4.  epift.  57. 

*  Id.  1.5,  epift.  54.    Bed.  1.1.  0.23,  24* 
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Cent.vr.  and  landed  in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet ;  from  whence 
they  immediately  difpatched  one  of  their  inter- 
preters, to  acquaint  King  Ethelbert  with  the 
news  and  deh'gn  of  their  coming.  That  prince 
foon  after  gave  them  an  audience  in  the  open  air, 
and  having  heard  their  mefTage,  replied,  that  he 
could  not  without  further  coniideration  abandon 
the  religion  of  his  anceftors ;  but  as  they  had 
come  fo  far  on  a*  friendly  errand,  he  affigned 
them  a  place  of  refidence  in  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury, and  allowed  them  to  ufe  their  bell  endea- 
vours to  convert  his  fubjeets".  The  miffionaries 
having  thus  obtained  the  royal  licence,  entered 
the  city  of  Canterbury  in  folemn  proceflion  ; 
carrying  before  them  the  picture  of  Chrift  and 
a  filver  crofs,  and  linging  the  following  hymn : 
"  We  beleech  thee,  O  Lord!  of  thy  mercy  let 
"  thy  wrath  and  anger  be  turned  away  from  this 
"  city,  and  from  thy  holy  place  ;  for  we  have 
"  finned.  Hallelujah  !"  In  this  manner  they 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  their  refidence,  and 
immediately  entered  on  the  labours  of  their 
million,  which  were  crowned  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  in  a  very  fhort  time  the  King,  and  great 
multitudes  of  his  fubjeds  were  converted  ;  of 
•whom  Auftin  baptized  no  fewer  than  ten  thou- 
fand  on  Chriflmas  day I0.  Things  bearing  this 
favourable  afpect,  Auftin  made  a  journey  into 
France  ;  and  was  there,  by  the  Archbifhop  of 

9  Bed.  1. 1.  c.  25.. 

*°  Gervaf.  A&.  Pontific,  Cant,  apud  decem  fcript.  001.1632. 
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Aries,  confecrated  Archbifhop  of  the  Englifh,  Cent.vi. 
hoping  that  this  new  dignity  would  give  addi-  ' — "v~ — 
tional  influence  to  his  exhortations11.  About 
the  fame  time  he  difpatched  two  of  his  com- 
panions to  Rome,  to  acquaint  St.  Gregory  with 
the  joyful  tidings  of  the  converfion  of  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  and  with  them  he  fent  feveral  queftions  in 
writing,  to  which  he  defired  anfwers,  for  the 
regulation  of  his  future  conduct12.  Some  of 
thefe  queftions  are  fo  trifling,  and  others  fo  in- 
delicate, that  it  would  be  very  improper  to  infert 
a  tranflation  of  them  in  this  place  :  they  maybe 
found  at  full  length,  with  St.  Gregory's  anfwers, 
in  the  authors  quoted  below.13 

Gregory  received  the  news  of  Auftin's  fuccefs  Cent.  TO. 
in  England  with  great  joy ;    and  refolving  to  ™^^ 
neglect  nothing  in  his  power  to  render  it  ftill  &c  fentto 
greater,  he  fent  back  his  mefTengers,  and  with  En£land* 
them  Mellitus,    Juftus,    Paulinus,    and  feveral 
others,  to  aflift  in  propagating  the  knowledge  of 
the  gofpel  among  the  Englifh.     With  thefe  new 
miflionaries  he  fent  recommendatory  letters  to 
feveral  princes  and  bifhops  of  France,  and  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Kent,  with  certain  prudential 
admonitions  to  Auftin,  a  model  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  a  valuable 
prefent  of  books,  veftments,  facred  utenfils,  and 
holy  relics14.     One  of  the  advices  which  Gre- 

11  Bed.  Hift.l.i.  €.47.  "  Id.  ibid. 

13  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  l.i.  0.47.     Spelman.  Con.  torn. i.  p«95. 

14  Bed.  HLft.  Ecclef.  1. 1.  c.  38—33.    Spelman.  Con.  t.i.  p.8i— * 
105. 
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Cent.vn.  gory  gave  vto  Auflin  was,  not  to   deftroy  the 
~"v>"""  J  Heathen  temples  of  the   Englifh,   but  only  to 
remove  the  images  of  their  gods,  to  wafh  the 
walls  with  holy  water,  to  erect  altars,  and  de- 
polit  relics  in  them,  and  fo  convert  them  into 
Chriftian  churches ;  not  only  to  fave  the  expence 
of  building  new  ones,  but  that  the  people  might 
be  more  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  frequent  thofe 
places  of  worfhip  to  which  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed.      He  directs  him  further,  to  accommo- 
date the  ceremonies  of  the  Chriftian  worfhip,  as 
much  as  poflible,  to  thofe  of  the  Heathen,  that 
the  people  might  not  be  much  flartled  at  the 
change ;    and  in  particular,  he  advifes  him  to 
allow  the  Chriftian  converts,  on  certain  feftivals, 
to  kill  and  eat  a  great  nnmber  of  oxen  to  the 
glory  of  God,  as  they  had  formerly  done  to  the 
honour  of   the    devil15.      Thefe    admonitions, 
which  were  but  too  well  obferved,  introduced 
the  grofleft  corruptions  into  the  Chriftian  wor- 
fhip, and  fhew  how  much  the   apoftles  of  the 
fixth  and  feventh  centuries  had  departed  from 
the  fimplicity  and  fincerity  of  thofe  of  the  firfl. 
St.Gre-          Though  Gregory's  model  for  the  government 
deTof  T-"  °f tne  cnurcn  of  England  was  never  put  in  exe- 
vemment    cution,  the  following  very  brief  account  of  it 
f°r  the  f   may  not  be  unacceptable.     In  a  letter  to  Auftin, 
England,    with  which  he  fent  him  the  pall  (an  ornament 
peculiar  to  metropolitans),    he  directs  him  to 
ordain  twelve  bifhops  in  his  own  province  of 

15  Bed.  Hift.li.  c.jo. 

Canter- 
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Canterbury  ;  to  fend  a  bifhop  to  York  ;  and  as  Cent.Vii. 
foon  as  the  Englifh  in  the  north  were  converted, 
to  ordain  twelve  other  bifhops  in  thofe  parts  as 
fuffragans  to  the  fee  of  York,  to  whofe  bilhop 
he  would  then  fend  the  pall.  He  ordains,  that 
as  long  as  Auftin  lived  he  fhould  enjoy  the  pri- 
macy over  all  the  biihops  of  both  provinces,  as 
well  as  over  all  the  Britifh  bifhops  ;  but  that 
after  his  death  the  metropolitical  fee  fliould  be 
removed  from  Canterbury  to  London  ;  and  that 
from  thenceforward,  the  Archbifhops  of  London 
and  York  fhould  have  precedency,  according  to 
the  feniority  of  their  confecrations16.  But 
though  thefe  directions  might  have  great  influ- 
ence on  Auftin  and  his  clergy  who  had  come 
from  Rome,  they  were  fo  little  regarded  by  the 
Englifh,  and  fo  refolutely  oppofed  by  the  Bri- 
tons, that  they  were  never  executed. 

Auftin,  who  feems  to  have  been  naturally  vain 
enough,  was  much  elated  by  thofe  marks  of  dif- 
tin6lion  which  he  received  from  Rome,  and  la-  the 


boured  with  great  earneftnefs  to  eftablifh  his  me-  churches 
tropolitical  authority  over  the  Britifh  churches,  thorny. 
With  this  view,  he  held  two  councils  with  the 
Britifh  bifhops  and  clergy  ;  in  which  he  propofed 
to  them,  that  if  they  would  acknowledge  him 
for  their  metropolitan  ;  conform  to  the  church  of 
Rome  in  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter,  and  the 
manner  of  adminiftering  baptifm  ;  and  join  with 
the  Roman  clergy  in  preaching  to  the  Englifh, 

,  '«   Bed.  1.1.  €.29. 
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Cent.  VII.  he  would  bear  with  them  in  other  things l7.  But 
the  Britons,  flrongly  attached  to  their  own  an- 
cient cuftoms,  and  greatly  irritated  at  the  pride 
of  Auftin,  who  did  not  fo  much  as  rife  from  his 
feat  to  receive  them  at  their  coming  into  council, 
rejected  all  his  propofals ;  which  put  this  meek 
apoftle  into  fo  violent  a  paffion,that  he  threatened 
them  with  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  the  hofti- 
lities  of  the  EnglinV8.  What  influence  this  good 
man  had  in  drawing  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
on  the  unhappy  Britons,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  de- 
termine ;  but  we  have  good  reafon  to  fufpecl;, 
that  he  had  but  too  much  hand  in  kindling  the 
flames  of  wanwhich  foon  after  broke  out  between 
them  and  their  ancient  enemies  the  Englifh,  and 
involved  them  in  very  great  calamities. 
Auftin  Auftin,  after  he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  of 

btaop™te8  reducing  the  Britifh  churches  under  his  authori- 
and  dies,  ty,  applied  himfelf  to  enlarge  and  regulate  the 
church  of  England.  He  confecrated  Juftus  to 
be  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  Mellitus  to  be  Bifhop  of 
the  Eaft-Saxons,  and  Laurentius  to  be  his  own, 
fuccefTor  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury19.  Thefe 
>  confecrations  were  performed  A.D.  604.;  and 
Auftin  died  either  that  year  or  the  year  after, 
leaving  the  knowledge  and  profefflon  of  Chriftia- 
nity  among  the  Englifti  confined  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Kent. 20 


17  Bed.  La.  c.a.     Spel.  Con.  t.i.  p.  104. 

18  Id.  ibid.  '9  Id.  I.  a.  e.3. 
20  Anglia  Sacra,  t.i.  p»9i. 
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Laurentius,  the  fuccefTor  of  Auftin,  made  a  Centra, 
new  effort  to  bring  the  Britifh  Chriflians  to  adopt  L"^nti 
the  ufages  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  writing  fucceeds 
pafloral  letters  both  to  them  and  to  the  Scots,  Auftin* 
earneflly  intreating  them  to  conform  to  the  rites 
of  the  Roman  church,  particularly  as  to  the  time 
of  keeping  Eafter21.     But  thefe  letters  made  no 
impreffion   on   thofe   to  whom   they   were   ad- 
dreffed. 

Mellitus  was  more  fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours  Mellitus 
to  convert  the  Eaft-Saxons,  who  inhabited  the  ^^s 
countries  of  Effex  and  Middlefex,  and  were  domof 
under  the  immediate  government  of  Seber,  Effex* 
fifter's  fon  to  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent,  to  whom 
he  was  tributary.  That  Prince,  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Mellitus,  and  the  influence  of  his  royal 
uncle,  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion  j  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  fo  many 
of  his  fubjecls,  that  a  bifhop's  fee  was  eflablifhed 
at  London,  which  was  then  the  capital  of  that 
little  ftate 22.  Mellitus,  the  tirft  bifhop  of  this 
fee,  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  A.  D.  610.,  to 
confult  with  Boniface  IV.,  who  then  filled  the 
papal  chair,  about  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  was  prefent  at  a  council  which 
was  then  celebrated  in  that  city ;  and  at  his 
return  brought  with  him  the  decrees  of  that 
council,  together  with  letters  from  the  Pope  to 
Ethelbert  King  of  Kent,  and  Laurentius  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury.23 

21  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  U.  0.4.  "  Id.  U.  0.3. 

23  Id.  1.3.  C.4. 
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Cent. vii.       Not  long  after  the  return  of  Mellitus  from 

Apoftaiy     Rome,  the  infant  church  of  England  was  in- 

of  the        volved  in  very  great  calamities,  and  threatened 

annf  their     with  total  ruin.     For  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent 

recovery,    dying  February  24.  A.D.  616.,  his  fon  andfuc- 

ceflbr  Eaclbald  married  his  father's  widow,  and 

renounced  Chriftianity,  which  did  not  tolerate 

fuch   inceftuous   marriages;   and   his  defection 

occaiioned  the  apoilacy  of  the  greatefl  part  of 

his  fubjects24.     Seber,  King  of  the  Eaft-Saxons, 

did  not  long  furvive  his  uncle,  but  dying  that 

fame  year,  was  fucceeded  by  his  three  fons;  who 

having  never  been  Chriilians,  reilored  the  Pagan 

worfhip  in  their  dominions,  and  obliged  Mellitus 

to  retire  into  Kent.25 

Here  the  three  Bifhops,  Laurentius,  Juftus, 
and  Mellitus,  held  a  consultation  concerning  the 
prefent  pofture  of  affairs  ;  and  being  of  opinion, 
that  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Englifh 
was  defperate,  they  refolved  to  retire  into  France, 
and  referve  themlelves  for  better  times.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  refolution,  Juftus  and  Mellitus 
actually  departed;  but  while  Laurentius  was 
preparing  to  follow  them,  Eadbald  King  of  Kent, 
ftruck  with  remorfe  for  his  criminal  conduct, 
repudiated  his  mother-in-law,  returned  to  the 
profeffion  of  Chriftianity,  and  encouraged  Lau- 
rentius to  refume  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in- 
vite his  brethren  to  return;  who  accordingly 
came  back  about  a  year  after  their  departure. 

'+  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  U.  0.5.  :s  Id.  ibid. 

10  Juftus 
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Juflus  was  reflored  to  the  fee  of  Rochefter ;  but  Cent.vii. 
the  Eaft-Saxons  continuing  in  their  apoftacy, 
Mellitus  did  not  recover  his  biihopric  of  Lon- 
don26. However,  Laurentius  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  dying  A,  D.  619.,  Mellitus  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  archiepifcopal  chair;  in  which 
he  fat  about  fix  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Juftus  Bifhop  of  Rochefter  A.D.  624.^ 

About  this  time  an  event  happened  that  paved  Conver- 
the  way  for  the  further  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
in  England.  This  was  the  marriage  of  Edwin 
King  of  Northumberland  to  Edelburga,  daughter 
of  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent;  who  beingaChriftian 
princefs,  had  the  free  exercife  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  fecured  to  her  and  her  houfehold ;  and 
Paulinus  being  confecrated  a  bifhop  by  Juftus, 
accompanied  her  into  Northumberland 2S.  This 
prelate  was  not  only  allowed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  facred  function  in  the  Queen's 
family,  but  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  as  many  as 
were  willing  to  hear  it.  His  labours  for  fome 
time  were  not  very  fuccefsful ;  but  King  Edwin, 
who  was  a  wife  and  great  prince,  having,  after 
long  confideration,  and  many  confultations  with 
his  council,  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  his 
example  was  followed  by  Coiffi  the  High-prieft 
and  many  of  his  nobility,  and  great  multitudes 
of  the  common  people29.  Paulinus  commonly 
followed  the  court,  which  refided  fometimes  in 

J*  Bed.Hift.Ecclef.1.3.  c.j.       27  Godwin  de  Prxful.  Ang.  p.5 8. 
al  Bed.  U.  0.9.  29  Id.c.i4. 
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Cent. VII.  Bernicia  and  fometimes  in  Deira,  preaching  and 
^"""^ '  baptizing  his  converts  in  fome  neighbouring 
ftreatn  or  fountain.  The  crowds  of  thefe  con- 
verts at  length  became  fo  great,  that  Faulinus  is 
faid  to  have  baptized  no  fewer  than  twelve  thou- 
fand  in  one  day  in  the  river  Swale30.  By  the 
influence  of  Edwin,  and  the  miniftry  of  Paulinus, 
Carpwald  King  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  and  many 
of  his  fubjecls,  particularly  in  Lincolnfhire,  were 
converted3 .  To  reward  thefe  mighty  fervices, 
Edward  creeled  a  bifhop's  fee  at  York  for  Pau- 
linus, and  even  obtained  an  archbiihop's  pall  for 
him  from  Pope  Honorius.32 

Apoftafy         But  when  things  bore  this  favourable  afpecl;, 
Northum-  *ne  church  of  Northumberland  was  almoft  en- 
brians.       tirely  ruined  in  a  moment,  by  the  deplorable  fall 
of  the  great  King  Edwin  and  his  army  in  battle 
A.  D.  633. 33     The  apoftacy   of  the   Northum- 
brians was  fo  general,  and  the  diftractions  of 
their  country  fo  great  after  that  fatal  event,  that 
Paulinus  found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon  his 
{battered  flock,  and  retire  into  Kent,  where  he 
was  appointed  Bifhop  of  Rochefler. 
Honorius        Juftus  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury  dying  A.  D. 

Wflf1"  f  ^3.3*'  ^e  was  fucceededby  Honorious,  a  difciple 
Canter-  of  St.  Gregory,  who  was  confecrated  by  Pauli- 
nusat  Lincoln34.  This  prelate  was  the  firft  in 
England  who  began  to  divide  his  diocefe  into 
parifhes,  and  fix  a  reiiding  clergyman  in  each ; 

30  Nennius  apud  xv.  fcript.  p.u;.  3I  Bed.  La.  c.  16. 

32  Id.  c.i  7.  *>  Id.  c.ao.  *  Id.  c.i  8. 
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as  before  his  time  the  clergy  reiided  either  in  Cent.vn. 
monafteries  or  bifliops'  houfes,  and  made  occa-  ' — *— "^ 
fional  journe}7s  into  other  parts,  preaching  and 
adminiflering  the  facraments.35 

The  churches  of  Northumberland  and  Eaft-  Northum- 
Anglia  did  not  continue  long  in  a  (late  of  defo*  ^n[0re" 
lation  ;  for  King  Ofwald,  who  had  lived  many  chriftia- 
years  among  the  Scots,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  mt5r* 
entertained,  and  inftru&ed  in  the  knowledge  of 
Chriftianity,  having  recovered  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  fent  into  Scotland  for  Chrif- 
tian  clergy  to  inftruft  and  convert  his  fubje&s. 
Aidan,  one  of  the  moil  pious  and  learned  of 
thefe  Scotch  miflionaries,  was  appointed  the  firft 
Bifhop  of  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy-Ifland  ;  to  which 
place  the  biftiop's  feat  was  removed  from  York36. 
By  the  labours  of  Aidan,  and  many  other  Scotch 
monks  who  followed  him  into  England,  the  Nor- 
thumbrians were  foon  reftored  to  the  knowledge 
and  profeffion  of  Chriflianity37.     As  the  Eaft- 
Angles  had  apoflatized  at  the  fame  time,  they 
were  reftored  in  the  lame  manner  with  the  Nor- 
thumbrians.     For  Sigebert,   a  prince  of  their 
royal  family,   having  lived  fome  time  in  exile 
among  the  Franks,  and  been  by  them  converted 
to  Chriftianity,  at  his  refloration  to  his  king, 
dom,  brought  with  him  Felix,  a  Burgundian 
prieft,  who  was  appointed  the  firft  Bifhop  of  the 

3S  Godwin,  p.  59."  35  Bed.  1.3.  0.3. 
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Cent.  VII.  Eaft-Angles,  and  had  his  fee  fixed  at  a  place 
"""*""""  J  called  Dornnoc.2* 

Kingdom  About  the  fame  time  that  Chriflianity  was  thus 
reft°red  among  the  Northumbrians  and  Eaft- 
Angles,  it  began  to  be  preached  to  the  Weft- 
Saxons  by  Berinus,  a  miffionary  from  Rome  39. 
The  arrival  of  Ofwald  King  of  Northumberland 
at  the  court  of  Cynigifel  King  of  WefTex,  A.D. 
635.,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  fuccefs  of  Berinus  :  for 
by  his  perfualion  Cynigifel  not  only  embraced 
the  Chriftian  religion,  but  alfo  founded  an  epif- 
copal  fee  at  Dorchefler  ;  of  which  Berinus  was 
the  firft  Bifhop.40 

When  the  Eaft-Saxons  had  continued  about 

forty  years  in  a  ftate  of  aP°ftafy>  Sigebert  their 
King  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  Chriftianity  by 
his  friend  Ofwi  King  of  Northumberland  ;  and 
great  multitudes  of  his  fubjects  were  converted 
by  the  miniftry  of  Chad,  a  Northumbrian  prieft, 
who  was  confecrated  Bifhop  of  London  by  Fina- 
nus  Bifliop  of  Lindisfarne.41 

Though  the  middle  parts  of  England*  which 
conftituted  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
were  furrounded  by  Chriftian  ftates  on  all  hands, 
they  continued  a  long  time  in  Pagan  darknefs. 
Thefe  parts  however  were  at  length  vifited  by 
the  light  of  the  gofpel,  about  the  middle  of  the 
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feventh  century,  in  the  following  manner42.  Cent.vii. 
Piada,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Penda  King  of  Mercia,  *  /~"~J 
having  vifited  the  court  of  Ofwi  King  of  Nor- 
thumberland in  order  to  marry  Alchflida,  the 
daughter  of  that  prince,  was  there  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  with  all  his  followers.  At  his  re- 
turn home,  he  carried  with  him  four  clergymen, 
named  Chad,  Adda,  Belle,  and  Diuma,  who 
preached  the  gofpel  in  Mercia  with  great  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  the  laft  of  thefe,  who  was  a  Scotchman, 
was  confecrated  the  firft  Bifhop  of  the  Mercians 
by  Bifliop  Finanus.43 

From  the  above  account,  it  appears,  that  the  Difputes 
Engliih  in  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  WefTex  |*^  ** 
were  converted  to  and  inftructed  in  the  Chrif-  keeping 
tian  religion  by  miffionaries  from  Rome  and  Eafter- 
France  ;  while  thofe  of  Mercia  and  Northum- 
berland received  the  light  of  the  gofpel  from 
preachers  of  the  Scotch  nation.     All  theie  dif- 
ferent teachers  eftablifhed  the  rites  and  ufages 
of  the  churches  from  whence  they  came,   in 
thofe  which  they  planted ;   which  gave  rife  to 
many  controversies  between  the  Englifh  churches 
in  the  fouth,  and  thofe  in  the  north,  about  their 
refpective  cuftoms  ;  particularly  about  the  time 
of  keeping  Eafter,  and  the  form  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  tonfure.     The  churches  planted  by  the 
Roman  miffionaries  kept  Eafter  on  the  firft  Sun- 
day after  the  fourteenth  and  before  the  twenty- 
fecond  day  of  the  firft  moon  after  the  vernal 

v  Bed.  U.c.ai.  *  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent. VII.  equinox  ;  and  thofe  planted  by  the  Scotch  kept 
that  feftival  on  the  firft  Sunday  after  the  thir- 
teenth and  before  the  twenty-firfl,  day  of  the 
fame  moon 44.  By  this  means,  when  the  four- 
teenth day  of  that  moon  happened  to  be  a  Sun- 
day, thofe  of  the  Scotch  communion  celebrated 
the  feaft  of  Eafter  on  that  day  ;  whereas  thofe  of 
the  Romifh  communion  did  not  celebrate  theirs 
till  the  Sunday  after.  The  Roman  clergy  in 
the  fouth  of  England,  animated  with  the 
haughty  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  church  from 
whence  they  came,  were  not  contented  with 
enjoying  their  own  cuftoms  in  peace,  but  la- 
boured with  much  violence  to  impofe  them  upon 
the  Britons,  Scots,  and  northern  Englifh,  who 
were  all  abundantly  tenacious  of  their  own  ufages. 
At  length  a  famous  council  was  fummoned  by 
Ofwi  King  of  Northumberland  at  Whitby  in 
Yorldhire,  A.D.  664.,  to  determine  this  mighty 
controverfy ;  which  occaiioned  no  little  confufion 
in  his  own  family,  his  Queen  and  fon  following 
the  Roman  ritual,  while  he  obferved  the  Scotch. 
The  principal  champions  on  the  Romifh  fide  at 
this  council  were,  Agelbert  Bifhop  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  with  Agatho,  James,  Romanus,  and 
Wilfred,  priefts  ;  while  Colman  Bifhop  of  Lin- 
disfarne,  with  fome  of  his  clergy,  managed  the 
argument  on  the  other  fide.  The  Scotch  orators 
maintained,  That  their  manner  of  celebrating 
Eafter  was  prefcribed  by  St.  John  the  beloved 

"  Bed.  1.3.  0.35. 
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difciple ;  and  the  Romanifts  affirmed,  with  equal  Cent.vn. 
confidence,  that  theirs  was  inilituted  by  St.Peter, 
the  prince  of  the  apoftles,  and  the  door-keeper 
of  heaven.     Ofwi  was  ilruck  with  this  lafl  cir- 
cumftance;  and  both  parties  acknowledging  that 
Peter  kept  the  keys  of  heaven,  the  King  declared 
that  he  was  determined  not  to  difoblige  this  ce- 
leflial  porter  upon  any  account,  but  to  obferve 
all  his  inflitutions  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 
for  fear  he  fhould  turn  his  back  upon  him  when 
he  came  to  the  gate  of  heaven.     This  fugacious 
declaration  was  applauded  by  the  whole  aiTem- 
bly ;  and  the  Roman  orators  obtained  a  com- 
plete vi6lory  :    at  which  Bifliop  Colrnan,  and 
many  of  his  clergy,  were  ib  much  offended,  that 
they  left  England,  and  returned  into  their  native 
country45.      Though  venerable  Bede  cenfures 
thefe  Scotch  clergy  with  great  feverity,  for  the 
abominable  error  into  which   they  had  fallen 
about  the  time  of  keeping  Eafler,  he  commends 
them  very  much  for  their  great  learning,  piety, 
and  virtue  ;  particularly  for  their  contempt  of 
riches,  and  their  great  diligence  in  their  minif- 
terial  offices  ; .  which  made  fome  little  atonement 
for  their  mofl  pernicious  herefy46.     After  the 
departure  of   Colman,    one  Tuda  was  chofen 
Bifhop  of  the  Northumbrians  ;  but  he  dying  noty 
long  after,  Wilfred,  who  had  been  preceptor  to 
Alchfred  Prince  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
chief  fpeaker  on  the  vi£torious  fide  at  the  late 

*J  Bed.  l^.  c,*5-  4*  Id.c.36. 
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Cent.VH.  council  of  Whitby,  was  ele6led  in  his  room, 
"~r'"  J  and  fent  into  France  to  receive  confecration. 
He  was  accordingly  confecrated  by  his  friend 
Agilbertus,  now  Archbifhop  of  Paris  ;  but 
making  too  long  a  flay  abroad,  his  fee  was 
filled  up  in  his  abfence  by  Ceada  a  Scotch- 
man,  but  of  the  Roman  communion,  who 
was  confecrated  by  Wini,  the  firft  Biihop  of 
Winchefler.47 

Theodore  After  Ofwi  King  of  Northumberland  embraced 
of  Canter-P  the  Roman  cuftoms,  he  became  zealous  in  his 
bury.  endeavours  to  bring  all  the  Englifh  churches  to 
a  conformity  with  and  obedience  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  With  this  view,  he  joined  with  Eg- 
bert King  of  Kent  in  fending  Wighart,  elect  of 
Canterbury,  to  Rome,  to  be  confecrated  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  ritual.  Wighart  was  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  great  refpecl;  at  Rome, 
but  died,  before  his  confecration,  of  the  plague, 
which  then  raged  in  that  city 4*.  Upon  this, 
Vitalian,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  took 
a  bold  flep,  and  made  choice  of  one  Theodore, 
a  native  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  a  man  of  courage, 
learning,  and  good  fenfe,  to  fill  the  place  for 
which  Wighart  was  defigned,  and  confecrated 
him  Archbifhcp  of  Canterbury  25th  March, 
A.D.  668.49  Theodore  having  received  the 
clerical  tonfure  after  the  Roman  form,  fet  out 
for  England ;  where  he  arrived  in  May  669., 

47  Eddii  Vita  Wilfred!,  apud  xv.  fcript.  p.  58. 
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and  was  favourably  received  by  Egbert  King  of  Cent.vii. 
Kent  and  the  other  Englifh  princes.  Soon  after  ^ 
his  arrival,  the  new  Archbifhop  vifited  all  the 
Englifh  churches,  confecrated  biihops  where  they 
were  wanting,  and  reduced  every  thing  to  a  per- 
fec"l  conformity  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  this 
progrefs  he  terminated  the  difpute  between  Ceada 
and  Wilfred  about  the  bifhopric  of  the  North- 
umbrians, by  tranflating  Ceada  to  the  fee  of 
Litchfield,  and  eftablifhing  Wilfred  at  York, 
which  was  now  again  become  the  feat  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Northumberland.50 

Still  further  to  confolidate  this  union  of  the  Council  of 
Engliih  churches  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hartford- 
church  of  Rome,  Theodore  fummoned  a  council 
of  the  Englifh  bifhops,  with  their  chief  clergy, 
to  meet  at  Hartford,  A.D.  673.  At  this 
council,  befides  the  metropolitan,  Bifi  Bifhop 
of  the  Eaft-Angles,  Lutherius  Bifhop  of  the 
Weft-Saxons,  Winfred  Bifhop  of  the  Mercians, 
and  Putta  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  were  prefent 
in  perfon,  and  Wilfred  Bifhop  of  York  by  proxy. 
Theodore,  who  prefided  in  this  fynod,  produced 
a  copy  of  the  canons  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Rome,  and  pointed  out  ten  of 
them  which  were  peculiarly  neceffary  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  in  order  to  eflablifh  a  perfect  uniformity 
among  all  the  Englifh  churches ;  to  which  he 
demanded,  and  obtained,  the  confent  of  all  the 
members.51 

50  Bed.  1.4.  c.*. 
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Cent. VII.       Befides  this  union  among  the  Englifh  churches, 
^^T'  and  conformity  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
confeffion    was  brought  about  by  Theodore,  with  the  con- 
mtroduced.  fent  an£  authOrity  of  the  Englifh  kings,  this  pre- 
late  introduced  feveral  new  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices that  were  formerly  unknown.     One  of  the 
moft  important  of  thefe  innovations  was  the  in- 
trodu6lion  of  auricular  confeffion  to  a  pried,  as 
neceffary  to  abfolution  :  directly  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scotch  miffionaries,  who  taught, 
that  confeffion  to  God  was  fufficient.52 
Theodore        Theodore  having,  by  his  own  addrefs,  and  the 
h^metro-  favourable  difpofition  of  the  Englifli  princes  of 
political      that  time,  obtained  a  tacit  recognition  of  his 
own  metropolitical  power  over  all  the  Englifh 
churches,  began  to  exercife  it  with  no  little  fe- 
verity,  by  depofing  Winfred  Bifhop  of  the  Mer- 
cians, A.D.  676.,  for  fome  flight  act  of  difobe- 
dience  to  his  authority,  which  is  not  mentioned53. 
In  his  room  he  confecrated  Sexulf,  founder  of  the 
abbey  of  Peterborough,  and  about  the  fame  time 
raifed  Erconwald  to  the  fee  of  London.54 
New  By  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  Hart- 

ford,  it  was  propofed,  that  new  bifhoprics 
fhould  be  erected  where  they  were  moil  wanted: 
but  though  this  was  one  of  the  moft  reafonable 
regulations  in  the  whole  collection,  the  bifhops, 
dreading  the  diminution  of  their  power  and 
Wealth  by  the  divifion  of  their  bifhoprics,  did 

*  Egberti  Inftitut.  Ecclef.  p.aSi.  $3  Bed.  1. 4.  c.6. 
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not  confent  to  its  immediate  execution,  but  re-  Cent.VH, 
ferred  it  to  more  mature  confideration55.  Till 
about  this  time,  there  was  but  one  bifhopric 
in  each  of  the  fix  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy 
which  had  embraced  the  Chriitian  religion,  ex- 
cept that  of  Kent,  which  had  two.  Some  of 
thefe  bilhoprics  were  of  very  great  extent; 
particularly  that  of  York>  which  comprehended 
all  the  countries  between  the  Humber  and  Jhe 
frith  of  Forth.  Wilfred  Biftiop  of  that  fee,  na- 
turally vain  and  oflentatious,  exceeded  even  the 
kings  of  thofe  times  in  magnificence  and  ex- 
pence  ;  which  excited  the  indignation  of  his 
fovereign  Egfred  King  of  Northumberland.  This 
prince,  in  order  to  humble  the  pride  of  this 
haughty  prelate,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  his 
fubjecls,  refolved  to  divide  his  enormous  bifhop- 
ric ;  and  two  new  biihops,  Bofa  and  Eata,  were 
confecrated  by  Theodore  for  the  Northumbrian 
territories  5\  Wilfred  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
fit  down  tamely  with  this  diminution  of  his  re- 
venues and  authority:  he  repaired  to  court,  and 
boldly  accufing  the  King  and  Archbifhop  of  in- 
juftice,  appealed  from  them  to  the  Pope  :  a  thing 
fo  new  and  unheard  of,  that  it  excited  a  loud 
latigh  in  all  who  were  prefent,  who  could  not 
believe  him  to  be  ferious>7.  But  this  ecciefiaf- 
tical  knight-errant  foon  convinced  them,  that  he 
was  in  earneft%  by  fetting  out  on  his  journey  to 

55  Spelm.Concil.  t.i.  p.  153*  ^  Bed.  1.4.  c.  i*. 
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Cent.  vii.  Rome,  accompanied  by  a  prodigious  crowd  of 
""*""  ^  monks,  who  refolved  to  follow  his  fortunes58. 
After  his  departure,  Bofa  was  fixed  at  York, 
and  Eata  at  Lindisfarne ;  and  not  long  after 
two  more  bifhops  were  confecrated  for  the  Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom,  Tunberet  and  Trumwin ; 
of  whom  the  former  was  fixed  at  Hexam,  and 
the  latter  at  Abercorn,  which  was  then  within 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland59.  Wilfred, 
after  meeting  with  many  ftrange  adventures  in 
his  journey,  arrived  at  Rome,  and  prefented  a 
petition  to  Pope  Agatho,  in  a  council  of  fifty 
bilhops  and  abbots  then  fitting,  reprefenting  the 
injury  which  had  been  done  him  by  Theodore, 
in  difmembering  his  bifliopric  without  his  con- 
fent,  and  praying  for  redrefs.  This  petition, 
from  fo  diftant  a  corner  of  tire  church,  was  re- 
ceived with  uncommon  favour  by  the  Pope  and 
council  $  who  made  a  decree,  reiloring  Wilfred 
to  his  fee,  and  ordering  thofe  who  had  been 
thruft  into  it  to  be  expelled.  With  this  decree 
Wilfred  haflened  back  into  England,  and  pre- 
fented it  to  Egfred  King  of  Northumberland ; 
who  was  fo  far  from  reftoring  him  to  his  bifhop- 
ric,  that  he  committed  him  to  prifon.  So  little 
were  the  decrees  of  Rome  at  that  time  regarded 
in  England.60 

Councilor       About  the  fame  time  the  Pope  fent  John,  pre- 
Hatfieid.     centor  of  St.  Peter's,  into  England,  to  examine 

*•  Eddii  Vita  Wilfred!,  0.25.  "  Bed.  1.  4-  c.ia. 
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the  fentiments  of  the  Englifh  churches  con-  Centvn. 
cerning  the  herefy  of  the  Monothelites,  which  '  *~ 
made  a  mighty  noife.  Theodore,  to  fatisfy  the 
Pope  in  this  particular,  fummoned  a  fynod  to 
meet  at  Hatfield,  September  15.  A. D.  680.; 
in  which  a  confeffion  of  the  faith  of  the  church 
of  England,  (which  was  perfectly  orthodox,)  was 
drawn  up,  and  tranfmitted  to  Rome*1.  The 
legate  had  alfo  a  private  commiffion  to  promote 
the  reiloration  of  Wilfred  to  his  bifhopric,  and 
his  reconciliation  with  Theodore  ;  but  in  this  he 
had  no  fuccefs. 

The  bifhopric  of  Mercia,  which  was  feated  at  New 
Litchfield,  and  comprehended  all  the  dominions  bifh°Pric« 
of  the  Mercian  kings,  was  difmembered  about 
this  time  ;  and  out  of  it  no  fewer  than  four  new 
bilhoprics  were  erected,  viz.  thofe  of  Worcefter, 
Leicefter,  Hereford,  and  Sydnacefler.6* 

When  Wilfred,  the  ejected  Bifhop  of  York,  Kingdom 
had  continued  near  a  year  in  prifon,  he  ob- 
tained  his  liberty,  by  the  earneft  interceffion  of 
./Ebbe  abbefs  of  Coldingham,  and  aunt  to  King  fred> 
Egfred,  upon  this  condition,  That  he  fhould 
immediately  abandon  the  territories  of  North- 
umberland63. But  the  refentment  and  in- 
fluence of  Egfred  were  fo  great,  that  the  un- 
happy Wilfred  could  find  no  fhelter  in  any  of 
the  Chriftian  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  which 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  little  kingdom  of 

€l  Speilm.  Concil.  -t.i.  p.i68.  6l  HIgden.  Polychron.  p. 241. 
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Cent vii.  SuiTex,  which  was  ftill  unconverted.  Here  he 
""" *""  met  with  a  very  kind  reception  from  Ethelwalch> 
the  reigning  King  and  -ZEbse  his  Queen,  who 
were  both  chriftians,  and  gave  all  poflible  en- 
couragement to  him  and  his  companions  to 
preach  the  gofpel  to  their  fubjects,  who  were 
Pagans.  Wilfred,  by  his  learning  and  eloquence, 
afiifted  by  the  influence  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
perfuaded  many  of  the  nobility  to  embrace  the 
Chriilian  religion,  while  his  companions  were 
no  lefs  fuccefsful  among  the  common  people. 
To  reward  and  encourage  Wilfred  and  his  fel- 
low-labourers, the  King  beftowed  upon  him  a 
coniiderable  tract  of  country  in  the  peninfula  of 
Selfey,  with  all  the  cattle  and  flaves  upon  itj 
where  he  built  a  monaftery,  and  founded  a 
bifhop's  fee,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Chichefter6'.  While  Wilfred  refided  in  thefe 
parts,  he  was  the  inftrument,  by  the  miniftry  of 
fome  of  his  followers,  of  converting  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  third  part  of  that  ifland,  from  Cead- 
walla  King  of  Weffex65.  In  this  manner  was 
the  laft  of  the  feven  Saxon  ftates  in  England 
brought  into  the  bofom  of  the  Chriilian  church, 
about  ninety  years  after  the  arrival  of  Auftin, 
and  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  feventh 
century. 

Contimu-       The  fuccefs  of  Wilfred  in  the  converfion  of 
Wilfred's    ^e  South-Saxons  regained  him  the  favour  and 
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friendfhip  of  Theodore  Archbifhop  of  Canter-  Cent.vn. 
bury,  who  recommended  him,  in  the  warmeft 
manner,  to  Ethelred  King  of  Mercia,  and  to 
Alfred,  who  had  fucceeded  his  brother  Egfred 
in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  A.D.  6S5.65 
This  laft  prince  having  no  perfonal  enmity 
againfl  Wilfred,  permitted  him  to  return  into 
his  dominions,  A.  D.  687.,  and  beftowed  upon 
him  the  bifhopric  of  Hexam,  which  was  then 
vacant ;  to  which  (if  we  may  believe  Eddius, 
the  writer  of  his  life,)  he  afterwards  added  the 
fee  of  York,  and  monaftery  of  Rippon67.  But 
this  ambitious  and  reftlefs  prelate  foon  forfeited 
the  favour  and  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  King 
Alfred,  by  refilling  to  fubfcribe  the  canons  of 
the  councils  of  Hartford  and  Hatfield,  and  by 
daily  advancing  claims  to  thofe  immenfe  pof- 
feffions  which  he  had  when  he  was  fole  bifhop 
of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  and  held  be- 
iides,  no  fewer  than  twelve  abbeys.  In  the  pro- 
fecution  of  thofe  claims,  which  could  not  be 
granted,  he  at  length  became  fo  clamorous  and 
turbulent,  that  King  Alfred  was  provoked  to 
expel  him  out  of  his  dominions,  about  five 
years  after  his  return.  Upon  this  fcecond  expul- 
fion,  Wilfred  retired  into  Mercia,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  King  Ethelred,  who  beftowed 
upon  him  the  vacant  fee  of  Leiceiter ;  where 
we  mud  leave  him  for  a  little.68 
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Cent.vn.  Theodore  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  died  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  pontificate,  and 
eighty-ninth  of  his  age,  A.  D.  690.^  After 
this  fee  had  remained  two  years  vacant,  it  was 
filled  by  Brightwald,  an  Englifh  monk,  who 
governed  it  thirty-eight  years  and  fix  months70. 
Theodore  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateft  men 
that  ever  filled  the  chair  of  Canterbury.  By  his 
influence,  all  the  Englifh  churches  were  united, 
and  brought  to  a  perfect  uniformity  in  difcipline 
and  worfhip; — too  large  biflioprics  were  divided, 
and  many  new  ones  erected; — great  men  were 
encouraged  to  build  parilh-churches,  by  de- 
claring them  and  their  fuccefibrs  patrons  of 
thofe  churches71; — a  regular  provifion  was  made 
for  the  clergy  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, by  the  impofition  of  a  certain  tax  or 
kirk-fhot  upon  every  village,  from  which  the 
moil  obfcure  ones  were  not  exempted72.  By 
thefe  and  other  wife  regulations  introduced  by 
this  great  prelate,  the  church  of  England  be- 
came a  regular  compact  body,  furnifhed  with  a 
competent  number  of  bilhops  and  inferior  clergy 
under  their  metropolitan  the  Archbilhop  of 
Canterbury. 

Monafte-  In  the  courfe  of  the  feventh  century,  many 
riesofthe  monafteries  were  founded  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
century.  land.  Thefe  monafteries  were  at  firft  defigned, 
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in  fome  places,  for  the  feats  of  bifhops  and  their  Cent.vn. 
clergy ;  in  others,  for  the  refidence  of  fecular '  V~J 
priefts,  who  preached  and  adminiftered  the  facra- 
ments  over  all  the  neighbouring  country ;  and 
in  all  places  they  were  feminaries  of  learning  for 
the  education  of  youth.  No  vows  of  celibacy 
or  poverty  were  required  of  the  priefts  who  inha- 
bited thefe  monafteries ;  though  towards  the  end 
of  this  century,  celibacy  was  ilrongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Englim  monks  and  clergy,  by 
Theodore  in  his  Penitentials73.  Thefe  monafte- 
ries being  generally  well  built  and  well  endowed, 
were  by  far  the  moft  comfortable  places  of  refi- 
dence in  thofe  times ;  which  engaged  fuch  num- 
bers of  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  characters  to 
crowd  into  them,  that  they  foon  became  intoler- 
able grievances74.  The  fondnefs  of  the  monaftic 
life  was  very  much  increafed  by  an  impious  doc- 
trine, which  began  to  be  broached  about  the 
end  of  this  century,  "  That  as  foon  as  any  perfon 
"  put  on  the  habit  of  a  monk,  all  the  fins  of  his 
"  former  life  were  forgiven75."  This  engaged 
many  princes  and  great  men  (who  have  fome- 
times  as  many  iins  as  their  inferiors)  to  put  on 
the  monaftic  habit,  and  end  their  days  in 
monafteries. 

Superftition,    in  various  forms,   made  great  Superfiu 
progrefs  in  the  feventh  century  j  particularly  an 
extravagant  veneration  for  relics,  in  which  the 

73  Theod.  Pcenitent.  p.  7.  74  Bed.  Epift.  ad  Egberet. 
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Cent  vii.  Romifh  priefls  drove  a  very  gainful  trade,  as  few 
"""*  '  good  Chriftians  thought  themfelves  fafe  from  the 
machinations  of  the  devil,  unlefs  they  carried; 
the  relics  of  fome  faint  about  their  perfons  ;  and 
no  church  could  be  dedicated  without  a  decent 
quantity  of  this  facred  trumpery6.  Stories  of 
dreams,  yifions,  and  miracles,  were  propagated 
without  ablufh  by  the  clergy,  and  believed  with- 
out a  doubt  by  the  laity 77.  Extraordinary 
watchings,  fadings,  and  other  arts  of  torment- 
ing the  body,  in  order  to  fave  the  foul,  became 
frequent  and  fafhionable ;  and  it  began  to  be 
believed  that  a  journey  to  Rome  was  the  moft 
diredl  road  tp  heaven,78 

state  of  We  know  of  no  important  changes  that  hap- 
Itd^cotdi  Pened  in  the  Britifli  churches  in  the  feventh  cen- 
churches.  tury ;  during  which  they  had  little  or  no  com- 
munication  either  with  Rome  or  Canterbury, 
but  continued  to  adhere  to  their  ancient  doc- 
trines and  primitive  modes  of  worfhip.  Some 
of  the  Britons,  particularly  thofe  of  Cornwall,  it 
is  faid,  were  converted  to  the  Catholic  Eafter 
about  the  end  of  tliis  century,  by  the  writings  of 
Aldhelm,  afterwards  Bifhop  of  Sherburn  ;  but 
it  is  probable,  that  the  vi6lorious  arms  of  the 
"Weft- Saxon  kings  contributed  as  much  to  this 
converfion  as  the  writings  of  that  prelate79.  The 
churches  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  in  the  fame, 
fituation  with  thofe  of  the  Britons  in  the  feventh 
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century;  unconnefted  with  the  churches  of  Cent. vn. 
Rome  and  England,  they  perfevered  in  their 
ancient  ufages  with  the  greatefl  conilancy. 
Adamnan  Abbot  of  lona  having  been  lent  am- 
baffador  to  Alfred  King  of  Northumberland, 
about  the  end  of  this  century,  was  converted  to 
the  Catholic  Eafter,  and  after  his  return  laboured 
with  much  earneftnefs,  and  fome  fuccefs,  to 
convert  his  countrymen.80 


SECTION  III. 

Hiftory  of  Religion  in  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D.  700. 
to  A.D.  800. 

r  I  ^HE  peace  of  the  church  of  England  was  Cent. vim. 
-*•    again   difturbed  in  the  beginning  of  the  IjirTT"1 
eighth  century  by  the  famous  Wilfred,  ejected  t0ry  of  * 
Bifhop  of  York.     This  turbulent  prelate  was  far  Wilfred 
from  being  contented  with  the  fee  of  Leicefter  ° 
beftowed  upon  him  by  the  King  of  Mercia,  but 
made  unwearied  efforts  to  recover  his  former 
high  (tation  and  great  pofTefTions  in  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland;  which  ftill  more  inflamed 
the  refentment  of  King  Alfred.     This  prince^ 
with  Brithwald   Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  a£ 
fenabled  a  fynod  of  Englilh  bilhops  and  clergy 
A.D.  701.;  to  which  they  invited  Wilfred,  re- 
Iplving  to  prevail  upon  him,  either 'by.  perfuafions 
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Cent.  viii.  or  threats,  to  retire  into  a  private  flation.  He 
appeared  before  the  fynod ;  but  treated  all  their 
perfuafions  and  threats  with  equal  fcorn  ;  upon 
which  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments, 
except  the  abbey  of  Rippon,  which  was  left  him 
for  a  retreat.  Wilfred  protefted  againft  this  fen- 
tence,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope ;  which  fo  in- 
cenfed  King  Alfred  againft  him,  that  he  would 
have  commanded  his  guards  to  cut  him  in  pieces, 
if  the  bifliops  had  not  interpofed1.  Thefe  pre- 
lates, however,  were  fo  much  difpleafed  with 
the  refractory  behaviour  of  Wilfred,  that  they 
inflicted  upon  him  the  higheft  cenfures  of  the 
church  ;  and  both  he  and  his  followers  were  held 
in  fuch  execration,  that  if  any  of  them  made  the 
iign  of  the  crofs  on  the  dimes  upon  a  table  (a 
ceremony  then  ufed  before  meat),  they  were 
immediately  thrown  to  the  dogs*.  The  con- 
demned, excommunicated  prelate  departed  from 
Onefterfield,  where  the  fynod  was  held,  into 
Mercia,  in  order  to  difcover  what  impreffion 
thefe  proceedings  had  made  on  the  mind  of  King 
Ethelred.  After  complaining  to  that  prince  of 
the  injuftice  which  had  been  done  him,  he 
earneftly  requefted  to  know  whether  or  not  he 
defigned  to  deprive  him  of  the  revenues  of  the 
bifhopric  and  monafleries  which  he  had  given 
him  in  his  dominions  ?  To  which  he  received 
this  favourable  anfwer,  That  he  would  not  de- 

1  Spelm.  Concil.  t.i.  p.aoa.     Eddii  Vita  Wilfredi,  p.?6.  £.46. 
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prive  him  of  thefe  revenues  until  the  final  fen-  Ccnt.vm. 
tence  of  the  Pope  was  known3.  Encouraged  by 
this  affurance,  he  fet  out  on  his  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  A.  0.702.;  and  falling  upon 
his  knees,  prefented  his  petition  to  the  Pope ; 
addrefTed,  "  To  the  Apoflolic  Lord,  the  thrice- 
"  blefTed  and  univerfal  Bifhop,  Pope  John  ;" 
and  couched  in  the  moll  flattering  and  artful 
terms.  Wilfred  was  very  gracioufly  received, 
and  lodged  and  entertained,  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, at  the  public  expence.  The  Archbifhop 
had  alfo  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  defend  the 
fentence  of  the  fynod,  who  were  not  received 
with  equal  favour.  Thefe  deputies  accufed 
Wilfred  of  refilling  to  fubfcribe  the  canons  of 
the  two  fynods  of  Hartford  and  Hatfield ;  to 
which  he  replied,  that  he  was  willing  to  fub- 
fcribe the  canons  of  thofe  fynods,  as  far  as  they 
were  agreeable  to  the  canons  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  will  of  the  Pope.  The  deputies 
accufed  him  further  of  being  guilty  of  refilling  to 
fubmit  to  the  fentence  of  his  metropolitan  and 
his  bifhops  in  the  fynod  of  Onefterfield,  and  of 
appealing  to  a  foreign  judge,  which  by  the  laws 
of  England  was  a  capital  crime.  But  though 
this  was  a  crime  in  England,  it  appeared  a  moft 
meritorious  a6l  at  Rome.  After  both  parties  had 
pleaded  their  caufe  at  full  length,  and  the  Pope 
had  taken  fome  time  to  confider  of  it,  with  a 
council  which  was  then  fitting, -a  day  was  ap~ 

3  Eddii  Vita  Wilfredi,  p.  7  6.  0.47. 
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Cent.  vili.  pointed  for  pronouncing  fentence.  When  that 
"nr"  **  day  arrived,  the  Pope  appeared  in  great  (late, 
furrounded  by  the  council  of  bifhops  ;  and  both 
parties  being  prefent,  pronounced  his  fentence; 
reverfing  that  of  the  fynpd  of  Onefterfield,  and 
declaring  Wilfred  entirely  innocent  of  all  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  With  this  fentence, 
Wilfred  returned  in  triumph  into  England,  was 
>  reconciled  to  Brightwald  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 

bury, and  kindly  received  by  Ethel  red  King  of 
Mercia.  But  King  Alfred,  and  his  immediate 
fucceffor  Eadwulf,  treated  the  papal  fentence 
with  contempt,  and  would  not  permit  Wilfred 
to  enter  their  dominions.4 

Hiftory  of  Though  Wilfred  had  been  thus  repulfed  b/ 
t*ie*e  two  Kirig8  of  Northumberland,  he  never 


relinquifhed  his  pretenfions  in  that  kingdom  ; 
and  his  hopes  of  making  thefe  pretenfions  good 
began  to  revive  on  the  acceffion  of  Ofred,  a 
child  of  eight  years  of  age,  to  that  throne, 
A.D.  704.  By  his  intereft  with  the  Archbifhop, 
and  with  Berechtfred,  who  had  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land, he  procured  a  council  to  be  called  in  the 
north,  for  the  final  determination  of  all  thole  dif- 
putes  which  had  fubfifled  almofl  forty  years,  and 
had  occafioned  infinite  trouble  to  himfelf  and  to 
his  country.  This  council,  which  was  very  nur 
merous,  was  held  in  the  open  air  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nidd  in  Yorkfhire,  A.D.  705. 
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Archbilhop  Brightwald,  who  prefided  in  it,  laid  Cent.viil. 
before  the  council  a  copy  of  the  Pope's  fentence 
in  favour  of  Wilfred,  with  his  letter  to  the  late 
King  Alfred,  requiring  the  reftitution  of  his 
dignities  and  poffeffions  in  Northumberland, 
with  which  that  prince  had  not  complied ;  and 
afked  the  members  of  the  council,  what  they 
thought  was  mod  proper  to  be  done  for  termi- 
nating thefe  long  and  fatal  difputes  ?  The  bifhops 
at  firft  difcovered  no  difpofition  to  comply  with 
the  Pope's  fentence  ;  who,  they  faid,  had  no 
right  to  reverfe  the  fentence  of  an  Englifh  fynod, 
or  to  lay  any  commands  on  an  Englifh  king. 
But  at  length,  by  the  intreaties  of  Brightwald, 
Berechtfred,  Elfleda,  Abbefs  of  Whitby,  and 
others,  this  tedious  affair  was  compromifed  in 
this  manner:  John  of  Beverly,  Bifhopof  Hexam, 
was  tranflated  to  York,  which  was  then  vacant ; 
and  the  bifhopric  of  Hexam,  with  the  abbey  of 
Rippon,  were  beftowed  on  Wilfred  ;  with  which 
he  remained  contented.  This  famous  prelate 
furvived  that  decifion  only  about  four  years > 
and  dying  A.  D.  709.,  at  his  monaftery  of  Oun* 
die  at  Nottinghamshire,  he  was  buried  with  great 
funeral  pomp  at  his  abbey  of  Rippon  in  York* 
ihire s.  Wilfred  was  certainly  one  of  the  mofl 
extraordinary  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  was  graceful  in  his  perfon, 
engaging  in  his  manners,  learned,  eloquent,  and 
regular  in  his  conduct,  which  gained  him  many 

5  Eddii  Vita  Wilfredi.  0.58—65* 

power- 
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Cent.  Vill.  powerful  friends ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
^~-v~-J  ambitious,  reftlefs,  and  inflexible,   which  railed 
him  up  no  lefs  powerful  enemies,  and  involved 
both  himfelf  and  his  country  in  perpetual  broils. 
Several  The  humour  of  making  pilgrimages  to  Rome, 

corne  *  and  °f  retiring  into  monafleries,  flill  increafing, 
monks.  Coinred  King  of  Mercia  laid  down  his  fceptre, 
and  took  up  the  pilgrim's  ftafT,  A.D.  709.,  and 
travelled  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  Offa,  a 
young  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Eaft- 
Saxons,  where  they  both  became  monks*.  Not 
long  after,  Ina,  the  victorious  King  of  the  Weft- 
Saxons,  imitated  their  example,  and  ended  his 
life  in  a  cloifter  at  Rome,  where  he  founded  a 
houfe  for  the  entertainment  of  Engliih  pilgrims 
and  the  education  of  Engliih  youth7.  This 
prince,  and  his  cotemporary  Withred  King  of 
Kent,  were  great  friends  to  the  clergy,  and 
made  feveral  laws  for  the  fecurity  of  their  perfone, 
privileges,  and  revenues.8 

Stateof  the  The  churches  of  the  feveral  Englifh  kingdoms 
E^TatcUt  enj°yed  *°  much  internal  peace  for  many  years 
the  death  after  the  death  of  Wilfred,  that  they  furnifti  few 
materials  of  importance  for  their  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory ;  which  for  a  long  time  confifts  of  little 
more  than  the  names  and  fucceflion  of  biihops  in 
the  feveral  fees;  with  which  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  fwell  this  work.  When  the  venerable 


'  Bed.  1.5.  0.19.  7  Chron.  Saxon,  p.jj. 

*  Spelm.  Concil.  t.i.  p.  182-— 199. 
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hiflorian  Bede  concludes  his  excellent  hiftory  of  Cent.viii. 
the  church  of  England  A.D.  731.,  he  acquaints 
us,  that  it  was  then  governed  by  fixteen  bifhops, 
who  had  their  feats  at  the  following  places : — 
Canterbury,  Rochefler,  London,  Dunwich, 
Helmham,  Winchefler,  Sherburn,  Litchfield, 
Leicefler,  Hereford,  Worcefler,  Sydnacefler, 
York,  Holy  Ifland,  Hexham,  and  Withern 9. 
There  was  no  bifhop  in  the  little  kingdom  of 
SufTex  at  this  time  ;  but  Sigelm  was  confecrated 
Bifhop  of  Selfey  a  few  years  after ;  which  made 
the  number  of  bifhops  in  England,  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  feventeen.10 

Upon  the  death  of  Wilfred,  the  fecond  Bifhop  Egbert 
of  York,  A.D.  731.,  Egbert  brother  to  Ead- 
bert  King  of  Northumberland,  was  advanced  to 
that  fee.  This  prelate,  by  his  royal  birth  and 
great  merit,  recovered  the  dignity  of  a  metropo- 
litan, which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Paulinus  the 
firft  Bifhop  of  York,  and  obtained  a  pall  from 
Rome  as  a  badge  of  that  dignity.11 

Nothelmus  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  dying  Letter  of 
A.D.  740.,  Cuthbert  Bifhop  of  Hereford  was  j^tbifho 
tranflated  to  that  fee.     An  intimate  friendship  ofMentz 
had  long  fubfifled  between  Cuthbert  and  his  ^"j^ 
countryman  Winfred,  who  had  affumed  the  name  bifhopof 
of  Boniface,   and  was  become   Archbifhop   of  f:anter" 
Mentz.     As  foon  as  Boniface  received  the  news 
of  the  advancement  of  his  friend  to  the  primacy 

*  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.5,  c.  43.  I0  Godwin  de  Praful.  p.  548. 

11  Id.  t.a.  p.  14. 
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Cent. viil.  of  England,  he  wrote  him  a  very  long  letter ;  iti 
which,  after  many  profeffions  of  efteem  and 
friendihip,  and  mod  vehement  exhortations  to 
the  faithful  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high 
office,  he  points  out  feveral  things  in  the  ftate  of 
the  church  of  England  which  required  reforma- 
tion ;  particularly  the  gaudy  drefs  and  intem- 
perate lives  of  the  clergy  ;  the  facrilege  of  great 
men  in  feizing  the  government  of  monafteries^ 
and  obliging  the  monks  to  perform  the  mofl  fer- 
vile  work  in  building  their  caflles,  &c.;  a  thing 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  Chriftian 
world.  He  exhorts  him  alfo  to  put  a  flop  to  the 
nuns,  and  other  good  ladies  of  England,  leaving 
their  country,  and  going  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome; 
becaufe  they  were  generally  debauched  before 
they  returned,  and  many  of  them  became  com- 
mon proflitutes  in  the  cities  of  France  and  Italy. 
To  remedy  all  thefe  evils,  he  advifes  him  to  call 
a  council,  and  for  his  direction  fends  him  a  copy 
of  the  canons  of  a  iynod,  which  had  been  lately 
held  at  Mentz,  in  which  he  had  preiided  in  qua- 
lity of  the  Pope's  legate.  For  as  Boniface  had 
received  his  preferment  in  the  church  by  the 
favour  of  the  Pope,  he  was  a  zealous  advocate 
for  his  fupremacy>  and  had  contributed  very 
much  to  bring  the  churches  of  Germany  under 
the  obedience  of  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  and  feems 
to  wifh  that  his  friend  Cuthbert  would  act  the 
fame  part  in  England.12 

•-  Spelra,  Condi.  1. 1.  p.  a 3  7. 

This 
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This  letter,  it  is  probable,  engaged  Cuthbert  Cent.vm. 
to  affemble  a  council  of  the  biihops  and  chief  ' 
clergy  of  his  province,  which  met  at  Clovefhoos, 
or  ClyfF,  in  Kent,  A.D.  747,  Edefbald  King 
of  Mercia,  with  all  the  great  men  of  his  court, 
Cuthbert  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  with  eleven 
biihops  of  his  province,  together  vvitli  many 
abbots,  abbefies,  and  other  clergy,  were  prefent 
at  this  council  ;  in  which  no  fewer  than  thirty 
canons  were  made  for  the  Reformation  of  the 
lives  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  all  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Engiand. 
The  canons. of~  this  council,  which  were  for  the 
moil  part  taken  from  thole  of  the  council  of 
Mentz,  tranfmitted  by  Boniface,  contain  many 
wife  and  judicious  regulations,  confidering  the 
age  in  which  they  were  made.  It  is,  however, 
very  worthy  of  our  attention,  that  the  council  of 
Cloveflioos  made  a  very  important  alteration  in 
the  canon  concerning  the  unity  of  the  church. 
The  canon  of  the  council  of  Mentz  on  this  fub- 
je6l  runs  thus  :  — "  We  have  agreed  in  our  fynod 
"  in  the  confeilion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
"  agreed  to  continue  in  unity  and  fubjedtion  to 
"  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  defire  to  be  fub- 
"  jedt  to  St.  Peter  and  his  vicar,  to  the  end  of 
"  our  lives,  that  we  may  be  eileemed  members 
"  of  that  church  committed  to  St.  Peter's 
"  care13."  But  the  canon  of  the  council  of 
Clovelhoos  was  couched  in  the  following  general 

13  Lab.  Concil.  t.6.  001.1544. 

VOL.  in.  Q  terms, 
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Cent. vm.  terms,  without  fo  much  as  mentioning  the  church 
or  Biihop  of  Rome :  "  That  fincere  love  and 
"  Chriftian  unity  and  affection  ought  to  be 
*c  amongil  all  the  clergy  in  the  world,  in  deed 
"  and  judgment  (without  flattery  of  any  one's 
"  perfon),  as  the  fervants  of  one  Lord,  and 
"  fellow-labourers  in  the  fame  gofpel:  fo  that 
"  however  feparated  by  the  diftance  of  place, 
"  they  may  notwithstanding  be  united  in  the 
"  fame  judgment,  and  ferve  God  in  one  fpirit, 
"  in  the  fame  faith,  hope,  and  chanty;  daily 
"  praying  for  each  other,  that  every  one  may 
"  faithfully  perfevere  to  the  end,  in  the  dif- 
"  charge  of  his  holy  function  J  V  This  remark- 
able caution  in  the  language  of  this  canon,  is  a 
fufficient  proof,  that  the  clergy  of  England 
were  not  as  yet  difpofed  to  bend  their  necks  to  the 
intolerable  and  ignominious  yoke  of  Rome.  So 
careful  were  they  in  this  council  to  guard  againil 
the  incroachments  of  the  Pope  on  the  independ- 
ency of  the  church  of  England,  that  applications 
to  Rome  for  advice  in  difficult  cafes  were  dif- 
couraged  by  the  twenty-fifth  canon,  and  bifhops 
dire6led  to  apply  only  to  their  metropolitan  in  a 
provincial  fynod IS.  Many  excellent  advices  are 
given  to  the  biihops,  clergy,  and  people,  in  the 
canons  of  this  council.  Biihops  are  dire6led  to 
vifit  all  parts  of  their  diocefes  once  every  year, 
for  preaching  and  performing  the  other  duties  of 
their  facred  function  ;— to  keep  a  watchful  eye 

'*  Spel.  Concil.  t.x.  p. 246.  li  Id.  ibid. 
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over  the  conduct  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  ftill,  Cent.vm. 
for  the  mod  part,  lived  in  monafteries  ; — and  to 
be  very  careful  in  examining  into  the  morals  and 
learning  of  thofe  whom  they  admitted  into  holy 
orders.  Abbots  are  commanded  to  take  care 
that  the  clergy,  in  their  refpective  houfes,  fhould 
be  ftudious,  fober,  and  decent  in  their  drefs  and 
deportment.  The  clergy  are  injoined  to  be  di- 
ligent in  vifiting,  preaching,  and  baptizing ;  to 
learn  to  conilrue  in  their  own  language  the  creed 
and  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  words  ufed  in  the  ce- 
lebration of  mafs,  and  in  the  office  of  baptifm. 
The  people  are  exhorted, — to  get  the  creed  and 
Lord's  prayer  by  heart, — to  the  religious  obfer- 
vation  of  the  Lord's  day, — to  frequent  commu- 
nion, to  conf'effion,  fading,  and  almfgiving. 
Several  very  fingular  directions  are  given,  in  the 
twenty-feventh  canon,  to  the  common  people 
who  did  not  underft'and  Latin,  about  the  manner 
of  their  joining  in  the  public  prayers  and  fongs 
of  the  church,  which  were  all  in  that  language: 
in  particular,  they  are  allowed  to  affix  any  mean- 
ing to  the  words  they  pleafed  in  their  own  minds, 
and  to  pray  in  their  hearts  for  any  thing  they 
wanted,  no  matter  how  foreign  to  the  real  fenfe 
of  the  public  prayers  "\  A  curious  falvo  for 
the  abfurd  practice  of  praying  in  an  unknown 
tongue !  This  canon  alfo  contains  the  following 
fhort  form  of  prayer  for  the  dead  :  "  Lord,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  greatnefs  of  thy  mercy,  grant 

16  Spel.  Concil.  t.i.  p.  246. 
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Cent.VHl.  "  reft  to  his  foul,  and  for  thy  infinite  pity  vouch- 
"  fafe  to  him  the  joys  of  eternal  light  with  thy 
"  faints."  About  this  time,  fome  great  men, 
who  were  not  very  fond  of  going  through  the 
fafling  and  prayers  injoined  them  by  their  con- 
feffors,  propofed  to  hire  poor  people  to  fail  and 
pray  in  their  ftead.  This  was  certainly  a  very 
lucky  thought ;  but  it  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  this  council. 

Cuthbert  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  died  A.D. 
758.  All  his  predeceffors  had  been  interred  by 
the  monks  of  St.Auguftin,  in  their  monaflery, 
without  the  walls  of  Canterbury,  who  now  con- 
fidered  the  corpfes  of  their  departed  prelates  as  a 
kind  of  perquiiite  to  which  they  had  a  right. 
Cuthbert,  for  what  reafon  we  know  not,  formed 
the  defign  of  depriving  them  of  his  remains ;  and 
for  that  purpofe  obtained  a  formal  permiffion 
from  Eadbert  King  of  Kent  to  be  buried  in  his 
own  cathedral.  When  he  found  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  directed  his  domeftics  to  put  his 
body  into  the  grave  as  foon  as  he  expired,  and 
before  they  publiihed  his  death  ;  which  they  ac- 
cordingly performed.  When  the  monks  of  St. 
Auguflin,  on  hearing  of  the  Archbifhop's  death, 
came  in  folemn  proceflion  to  take  poffeffion  of 
his  remains,  they  were  told,  that  he  was  already 
buried ;  at  which  they  were  fo  provoked,  that 
they  called  him  a  rogue,  a  fox,  a  viper,  and  all 
the  opprobrious  names  they  could  invent17. 


17  Godwin  de  Praeful.  Aug.  p.  65. 
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Bregwin,  \vho  was  a  native  of  Saxony,  but  edu-  cent.viii. 
cated  in  England,  ;was  placed  in  the  archiepif- 
copal  chair,   when  it  had   been  about  a  year 
vacant  ;  and  he  filled  it  only  three  years,  dying 
Auguft  24.  A.  D.  762.    By  his  own  direction,  he 
was  buried  in  the  fame  place,  and  in  the  fame 
precipitate  manner  with  his  predecefTbr.     When 
Lambert  Abbot  of  St.  Auguftin's  came  with  a 
body  of  armed  men  to  feize  the  body  of  the 
Archbifhop  as  his  lawful  property,  and  found 
himfelf  anticipated  a  fecond  time,  he  took  the 
matter  in  a  very  ferious  light,  and  made  a  fo- 
lemn  appeal  to  the  Pope,  to  interpofe  his  au- 
thority for  preventing  fuch  clandeftine  funerals 
for  the  future.     This  mighty  buflle  about  the 
lifelefs  bodies  of  thefe  prelates  may  appear  to  us 
ridiculous  ;  but  the  monks  of  St.  Augufrin  knew 
very  well  what  they  were  about,  and  how  much 
it  redounded  to  the  reputation  and  intereft  of 
their  fociety  to  be  in  pofleflion  of  the  remains  of 
thofe  primates,  in  that  fuperflitious  age,  when 
relics  were  the  moft  valuable  treafures.     The 
canons  of  Chrift's  church,  who  ha-d  the  privilege 
of  chufing  the  Archbifhop,  and  had  been  con- 
cerned in  fmuggling  their  two  late  ones  into 
their  graves,  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  Lambert's 
appeal  to  the  Pope  again  ft  them,  that,  in  order 
to  mitigate  his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  their  rivals, 
they  chole  him  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.     This 
artful  conduct  had  its  defired  effect:  Lambert 
was  appeafed,  and  defifted  from  proiecuting  his 
appeal.18 

18  Godwin  de  Prasful.  Ang.  p. 65. 
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Cent. Viii.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  fe- 
ThTpcT^  veral  great  and  fudden  revolutions  happened  in 
obtains  a  Italy,  and  in  the  ftate  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
ceffionTf  wh*ch  *n  their  confequences  very  much  affected 
power  and  all  the  Chriftian  world.  Though  the  emperors 
territories.  of  the  Eaft,  who  refided  at  Conftantinople,  were 
nominal  fovereigns  of  Rome  and  Italy  ;  the  dif- 
tance  of  their  fituation,  and  other  circumilances, 
rendered  their  authority  feeble  and  precarious. 
When  the  Emperor  Leo  Ifaufus  publifhed  his 
famous  edict,  A.D.  730.,  againft  the  ufe  and 
.  worfliip  of  images,  commanding  them  to  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  churches,  the  bilhops  of  Rome 
oppofed  the  execution  of  that  edict  with  great 
vehemence,  and  encouraged  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy  to  (hake  off  all  fubje6libn  to  the  emperors 
of  the  Eaft.  But  they  were  foon  punifhed  for 
this  revolt  by  Aflulphus  King  of  Lombardy, 
who  over-run  the  greateft  part  of  Italy,  and 
threatened  the  deftruction  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  In  this  extremity,  Stephen  II.,  who  was 
then  Pope,  A.D.  752.,  earneftly  implored  the 
protection  of  Pepin  King  of  France;  who,  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  into  Italy, 
A.D.  753.,  defeated  Aftulphus,  and  recovered 
all  the  countries  which  he  had  conquered.  But 
inftead  of  reftoring  thofe  countries  to  the  em- 
perors of  the  Eaft,  their  ancient  fovereigns,  he 
beftowed  the  city  and  territories  of  Rome,  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  feveral  other  cities, 
on  the  Pope  ;  which  raifed  him  from  the  very 
brink  of  ruin  to  be  a  powerful  temporal  prince, 
and  enabled  him  and  his  fucceffors  to  profecute 

13  their 
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their  claims  to  fpiritual  dominion  over  the  Cent.vm. 
Chriftian  world  with  greater  fpirit  and  fuc-  *"  ~"^  ' 
cefs.19 

Egbert,  the  firfl  Englifli  Archbifhop  of  York,  Death  of 
one  of  the  befl  and  mod  learned  prelates  of  his  ?gbf[L 

Archbrfnop 

age,  after  having  governed  that  fee  with  great  of  York. 
dignity  about  thirty-fix  years,  died  A.D.  767. ; 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Adelbert,  who  makes  no 
diftinguifhed  figure  in  hiflory.20 

While  Lambert  filled  the  archiepifcopal  chair  Litchfield 
of  Canterbury,  a  considerable  revolution  hap- 
pened  in  the  government  of  the  church  of  Eng-  ar 
land.  Offa  King  of  Mercia,  who  was  by  far  the 
mod  powerful  prince  of  the  heptarchy,  thinking 
it  inconvenient  and  dishonourable  for  the  bifhops 
of  his  kingdom  to  be  fubject  to  the  metropoli- 
tical  authority  of  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury, 
refolved  to  ere6l  the  fee  of  Litchfield,  his 
capital,  into  an  archbifhopric.  Lambert  oppofed 
the  execution  of  this  defign  as  much  as  poffible; 
but  Offa's  fuperior  power  and  wealth  at  length 
prevailed,  and  Hegbert  Bifhop  of  Litchfield  was 
declared  an  archbifhop  by  the  Pope,  A.D.  787.; 
and  the  fees  of  Worcefler,  Hereford,  Leicefler, 
Sydnacefter,  Helmham,  and  Dunwich,  difmem- 
bered  from  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
put  under  the  jurifdi6lion  of  the  new  arch- 
bifliop.  Hegbert  dying  foon  after  his  elevation, 
was  fucceeded  by  Adulph,  who  received  a  pall, 

l*  Inett's  Hift.  Engl.  Church,  c.  la. 
30  Godwin  de  Prseful.  Ang.-t«2.  p-i5» 
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Cent.  vili.  the  diilinguifhing  badge  of  the   archiepifcopal 

^~~v        dignity,  from  Pope  Adrian  I." 

Council  of       The  Pope  about  this  time  fent  Gregory  Bifhop 

Caicuith.  Of  Ofiia,  and  Theophila6l  Bifhop  of  Todi,  as 
his  legates  into  England,  to  vifit  the  feveral 
Englifh  churches.  Thefe  legates  acquainted  the 
Pope,  by  a  letter,  that  they  had  arrived  fafe  in 
England,  and  waited  upon  Lambert  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  executed  their  cornmiflion ; 
which  was,  probably,  to  obtain  his  confent  to  the 
difmembering  of  his  province  : — That  they  had 
then  repaired  to  the  court  of  Otfa  King  of  Mer- 
cia  ;  who  received  them  with  great  joy,  and  very 
much  approved  of  all  they  had  propofed  : — That 
-  be'caufe  the  country  was  very  extenfive,  in  order 
to  do  their  bulinefs  with  the  greater  expedition, 
they  had  feparated ;  Theophilacl:  remaining  in 
Mercia,  to  attend  a  great  council  of  that  king- 
dom ;  while  Gregory  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
Ofwald  King  of  Northumberland ;  who  alfo 
called  a  council  of  the  nobility  and  chief  clergy 
of  his  kingdom  : — That  they,  the  legates,  had 
laid  the  regulations  or  canons  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Rome  before  both  thefe 
councils  ;  by  whom  they  had  been  maturely  con- 
fidered,  and  univerfally  approved,  and  fubfcribed 
by  the  Kings  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland, 
with  all  the  chief  nobility,  bifhops,  and  clergy 
of  England.  The  Mercian  iynod  met  at  a  place 
named  Cakuiih;  which  is  the  reafon  that  thefe 

SI  Anglia  Sacra,  t.i.  p.  429. 
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regulations  are  commorily  called  the  canons  of  the  Centvni. 
council  of  Calcuith™.  Thefe  canons,  which  are  *"  """v"" 
twenty  in  number,  contain  a  kind  of  fyftem  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  politics  of  thofe  times,  in  which 
we  may  difcern  the  clergy  beginning  to  advance 
feveral  new  claims,,  fuch  as,  a  divine  right  to 
the  tenth  of  all  the  poffeffions  of  the  laity,  and 
an  exemption  from  being  tried  and  punifhed  by 
the  civil  magiftrates23.  To  fupport  this  laft 
claim,  feveral  texts  of  Scripture  are  mod  mame- 
fully  mifinterpreted.  The  legates,  after  their 
arrival  in  England,  obferved  feveral  peculiarities 
which  they  difapproved,  and  therefore  prohibited 
in  thefe  canons ;  fuch  as, — the  priefts  celebrating 
mafs  without  ilioes  or  (lockings,  and  with  cha- 
lices made  of  horn  ; — the  bifhops  fitting  on  the 
bench  wit!)  the  aldermen,  and  judging  in  civil 
and  criminal  caufes ; — and  the  people  flill  re- 
taining many  Pagan  practices,  as  forceries^  di- 
vinations, &c.24  It  is  faid  to  have  been  in  this 
council  of  Calcuith  that  Lambert  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  gave  his  confent  to  the  erection  of 
Litchfield  into  an  archbifliopric  ;  but  if  this  was 
true,  it  appears,  that  his  pride  was  not  abated  by 
this  great  diminution  of  his  power ;  for  his  name 
{lands  in  the  fubfcriptioo  of  the  canons  before 
that  of  Offa  King  of  Mercia. 

The  great  controverfy  about  the  ufe  of  images  Contro- 
in  churches,  and  the  degree  of  homage  that  was  ^^T 

of  images. 

"  Spelman  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  891.  3*  Id.  canon  11.17. 

J4  Id.  canon  10.  3. 

to 
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Cent.  viii.  to  be  paid  to  them,  which  had  raged  with  in- 
credible violence  on  the  continent  for  more  than 
fixty  years,  began  to  be  agitated  in  England  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  century.     Two  fucceeding 
emperors  of  the  Eaft,  Leo  Ifaurus,  and  his  fon 
Conftantine  Copronimus,  exerted  all  their  power 
to  prevent  the  worlhip,  by  abolifhing  the  ufe  of 
images  in  churches ;    while  feveral  fucceeding 
popes,  their  cotemporaries,  fupported  the  caufe 
of  images  with  at  leaft  equal  zeal,     In  the  Eaft, 
the  influence  of  the  emperors  at  length  prevailed;, 
and  both  the  ufe  and  adoration  of  images  were 
condemned  by  a  council  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  bifhops,   at   Conflantinople,  A.  D. 
754.25     But  in  the  Weft,  the  authority  of  the 
bifhops  of  Rome  gained  the  afcendant.     Italy 
revolted  from  the  emperors,  images  were  re- 
tained,   and   too   much   regarded,   not   to  fay 
adored.     When  this  controverfy  feemed  to  be 
at  an  .end  in  the  Eaft,  and  images  were  caft  out 
of  almoft  all  the  churches,  a  great  revolution 
happened  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leo  IV. 
by  the  adminiftration  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  widow  the  Emprefs  Irene,  in  the  minority  of 
her  fon.     This  princefs  (who   was   one  of  the 
worft  of  women)  formed  the  delign  of  reftoring 
the  ufe  and  worfhip  of  images  in  the  Eaft  ;  which 
{he  communicated  to  Pope  Adrian,  for  his  ad- 
vice and  affiftance.     WThen  all  matters  were  pro- 
perly prepared,  a  council  was  fummoned  to  meet 

75  Lab.  Coun.  t.6.  col.i66i. 

at 
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at  Constantinople,  A. 0.786.;  but  being  pre-  Cent.vm. 
vented  by  a  tumult  from  fitting  in  that  city,  it 
met  the  year  after  at  Nice.  This  council  (which 
confided  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bifhops, 
and  is  commonly  called  the  fecond  council  of 
Nice)  reverfed  tbfe  acts  of  the  late  council  of 
ConflantinopLe  againft  images,  and  decreed  botb 
the  ufe  and  adoration  of  them,,  with  a  few  fri- 
volous diftinctions26.  The  acts  of  this  council 
were  received  with  great  joy  at  Home,  and  a 
copy  of  them  fent  into  France,  where  they  did 
not  meet  with  fo  favourable  a  reception ;  for 
though  the  churches  of  France  allowed  the  ufe, 
they  prohibited  the  worihip  of  images  with  great 
flrictnefs.  Charlemagne  King  of  France  put 
thefe  acts  into  the  hands  of  a  ielect  number  of 
bifhops  ;  who  drew  up  an  elaborate  confutation 
of  them,  in  four  books,  which  were  publifhecl  in 
the  King's  name,  and  are  commonly  called  the 
Caroline  books  7.  Charlemagne  fent  a  copy  of 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice  to  his  friend 
and  ally  Offa  King  of  Mercia,  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Englifh  bithops  ;  by  whom  they 
were  condemned,  "  as  containing  many  things 
"  contrary  to  the  true  catholic  faith,  efpecially 
"  the  worfhip  of  images,  which  the  catholic 
"  church  utterly  deteited  and  abhorred2*."  The 
Englifh  bifbops  emplpyed  their  learned  country- 
man Alcuinus  to  write  againft  this  council.;  and 

26  Du  Pin,  Ecclef.  Hift.  cent.  8.  27  Id.  ibid. 

28  M.Weftminfter,  ad  an.  793. 
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Cent. vm.  tranftnitted  his  book,  with  their  own  opinion,  to 
"""*""  ^  the  King  of  France29.  From  this  detail,  it  is 
fufficiently  evident,  that  though  images  and 
pi&ures  had  long  been  ufed  in  the  churches  of 
France  and  England,  as  ornaments,  and  helps 
to  memory,  thefe  churches,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  were  not  arrived  at  that  degree 
of  folly  and  impiety  as  to  pay  them  any  kind  of 
worfhip. 

Sale  of  The  fale  of  relics  was  now  become  a  gainful 

trade  to  the  clergy,  and  efpecially  to  the  monks, 
who  were  fortunate  in  making  daily  difcoveries 
of  the  precious  remains  of  fome  departed  faint ; 
which  they  foon  converted  into  gold  and  filver. 
In  this  traffick  they  had  all  the  opportunities 
they  could  defire  of  impofing  counterfeit  wares 
upon  their  cuftomers,  as  it  was  no  eafy  matter 
for  the  laity  to  diflinguifh  the  great  toe  of  a  faint 
from  that  of  a  firmer,  after  it  had  been  fome  cen- 
turies in  the  grave.  The  place  where  the  body  of 
St.Alban,the  protomartyr  of  Britain,  lay,  is  faid 
to  have  been  difcovered  to  Offa  King  of  Mercia, 
in  avifion,  A.D.  794.;  and  was  taken  up  with 
much  ceremony  in  the  prefence  of  three  bifhops, 
and  an  infinite  multitude  of  people  of  all  ranks, 
and  lodged  in  a  rich  flirine,  adorned  with  gold 
and  precious  flones.  To  do  the  greater  honour 
to  the  memory  of  the  holy  martyr,  OfTa  built  a 
flately  monaflery  at  the  place  where  his  body  was 
found,  which  he  called  by  his  name,  St.  Alban's, 

39  M.  Weftminfter,  ad  an.  793. 

and 
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and  in  which  he  depoiited  his  remains,  enriching  Cent.vm. 
it  with  many  lands  and  privileges.30 

Offa,  who  had  been  guilty  of  fome  very  horrid  Offa's 
crimes,  became  more  and  more  fuperftitious  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  and  at  length  made  a 
journey  to  Rome,  where  he  fquandered  away  a 
great  deal  of  money,  to  procure  the  pardon  of 
his  fins.  In  particular,  he  made  a  grant  of  three 
hundred  and  fixty-five  mancufles,  being  one 
mancus  for  each  day  in  the  year,  to  be  difpofed 
of  by  the  Pope  to  certain  charitable  and  pious 
ufes31.  This  grant  was  afterwards  converted 
into  an  annual  tax  upon  the  Engliih  nation,  and 
demanded  in  the  mod  imperious  manner  as  a 
lawful  tribute,  and  mark  of  fubjection  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  to  the  church  of  Rome.32 

The  fee  of  Litchfield  did  not  very  long  enjoy  The  fee  of 
the  honour  of  being  an  archbifliopric.    For  King  ^uced  to 
Offa  dying  foon  after  his  return  from  Rome,  its  former 
A. 0.796.,  and  his  fon  Egfred  in  lefs  than  a  ftate* 
year  after,    Kenulph,   who   fucceeded  this  laft 
Prince,  was  prevailed  upon  to  reftore  things  to 
their  former  ilate.     Some  pretend,  that  he  was 
brought  to  form  this  refolution  by  the  addrefs  of 
Athelard  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  of 
great  abilities;  but  others  imagine,  with  greater 
probability,  that  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by 

30  M.Paris  Vita  Offse,  p. 26.     W.Malmf.  1. 1.  c.4. 

31  Anglia  Sacra,  l.i.  p.  460. 

32  Hen.  Hunt.  1.4.     R.Hoveden,  pars  prior.,    Inett'«  Church 
Hiftory,  c.  13. 
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Cent. vm.  political  confiderations;  and  that  he  did  this 
great  favour  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  in  order 
to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Kent,  who 
had  lately  become  his  tributaries33.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  King 
Kenulph,  with  the  confent  of  the  Pope,  reduced 
Adulphus  Archbifhop  of  Litchfield  to  the  flate 
of  a  private  bifhop,  and  put  him,  and  all  the 
other  bifhops  of  his  kingdom,  again  under  the 
metropolitical  authority  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury; 
though  Adulphus  was  indulged  in  the  empty  ho- 
nour of  wearing  the  pall  of  an  archbilhop  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

Ignorance  and  fuperflition  increafed  greatly 
in  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Chriftian  world,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
eighth  century.     Pilgrimages  to  Rome  became 
far  more  frequent,  and  were  attended  with  worfe 
effects  than  formerly; — the  rage  of  retiring  into 
monafteries  became  more  violent  in  perforis  of 
all  ranks,  to  the  ruin  of  military  difcipline,  and 
of  every  ufef ul  art; — the  clergy  became  more 
knavifh  and  rapacious,  and  the  laity  more  abject 
and  flupid,  than  in  any  former  period.     Of  this 
the  trade  of  relics,  which  can  never  be  carried 
on  but  between  knaves  and  fools,  is  a  fufficient 
evidence.     The   number  of   holidays,    and   of 
childifh   and    trifling    ceremonies,    which    are 
equally  pernicious  to  honeft   induftry  and   ra- 
tional religion,  were  very  much  increafed  in  the 


Britain  in 
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courfe  of  this  dark  age.  As  the  Britons,  Scots,  Cent.vm. 
and  Pi6ls,  had  little  or  no  intercourfe  with  Rome 
in  this  period,  it  is  probable,  that  fuperftition 
had  not  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  amongft  them 
as  amongft  the  Englifli.  But  we  know  fo  little 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  thefe  three  nations 
in  this  century,  that  we  can  produce  nothing  of 
certainty  and  importance  on  that  fubjecT;,  unlefs 
the  converfion  of  the  Scots  and  Pic~ls  to  the  Ro- 
man rule  in  celebrating  Eafter,  which  happened 
in  this  century,  can  be  called  important. 


SECTION  IV. 

Ttie  hijlory  of  Religion  in  Great  Britain,  from  A.D.Soo. 
to  A.D.poo. 

A  THELARD  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  took   Centre. 
-^  a  journey  to  Rome,   A.D.  Sou,  to  obtain  ^JS^ 
the  formal  confent  of  the  Pope  to  the  reunion  of  Athelard's 
the  province  of  Litchfield  to  that  of  Canterbury.  J™™y t( 
He  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception,  and 
eafily  obtained  every  thing  he  defired,  as  it  was 
one  part  of  the  papal  policy  to  encourage  appli- 
cations to  Rome,  from  all  parts,   and  on  all  oc- 
cafions.     The  Pope,  to  (hew  how  highly  he  was 
pleafed  with  Kenulph  King  of  Mercia  (who  had 
wrote  him  a  very  refpe6lful  letter  accompanied 
with  a  prefent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  man- 
cufles),  and  with  the  Archbifhop,  who  had  paid 
him  a  vifit,  fent  an  anfwer  to  the  King,  in  which 

that 
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Cent.  IX.  that  prince,  and  his  primate,  are  flattered  at  a 
""^  J  moft  unconfcionable  rate,  and  loaded*  with  the 
moil  extravagant  praifes.  He  calls  the  King  his 
moft  dear,  moft  excellent,  and  moft  fweet  fon  ; 
and  tells  him  that  the  Archbifhop  was  fuch  an 
admirable  prelate,  that  he  wras  able  to  bring  all 
the  fouls  in  his  province  frorn.  the  very  bottom 
of  hell  into  the  port  of  heaven.1 

Council  of  Athelard,  after  his  return  from  Rome  with 
ciovefhoos.  this  curious  letter^  fummoned  a  council  to  meet 
at  Clovefhoos,  A.D.  803. ;  at  which  the  decree 
of  the  Pope,  for  reftoring  the  fee  of  Canterbury 
to  all  its  ancient  rights,  was  confirmed  with 
great  folemnity,  and  everlafting  damnation  de- 
nounced againft  all  who  fhould  hereafter  attempt 
to  tear  the  coat  of  Chrift,  i.  e.  to  divide  the 
provinces  of  Canterbury2.  The  Archbiihop  laid 
another  decree  of  the  Pope's,  againft  admitting 
laymen  to  the  government  of  monafteries,  be- 
fore this  council ;  which  was  alfo  confirmed, 
and  fubfcribed  by  him  and  his  twelve  fuffragans 
with  feveral  abbots  and  preibyters3.  This  laft 
decree  was  defigned  to  put  a  flop  to  a  praclice 
which  had  long  prevailed,  of  noblemen  having 
the  government  of  the  monafteries,  and  their 
1  adies  of  the  nunneries  on  their  eftates,  and  to 
put  thofe  foundations  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
ecclefiaftics ;  by  which  a  great  acc,effion,  both  of 
power  and  wealth,  accrued  to  the  church. 

1  Spehnan  Concil.  t.i.  p.aaa.  2  Id.  p.3^4- 

3  Id.  ibid. 
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Athelard  did  not  long  furvive  the  reftoration  Cent.ix. 
of  his  fee  to  its  ancient  fplendour;  but  dying  <~ — **T~i 
A.D.  807.  was  fucceeded  by  Wulfred,  who  had  ceaie- 
been  a  monk  of  Chrifl's  church  in  Canterbury4.  h7the- 
This  prelate  convened  a  council  of  ail  the  biihops, 
and  many  of  the  abbots  and  prefbyters  of  his 
province,  at  Ceale-hythe,  July  27.  A.D.  816.  j 
at  which  Kenulph  King  of  Mercia,  with  the 
great  men  of  his  kingdom,  were  prefent.  This 
council,  in  the  preamble  to  its  canons,  is  faid 
to  have  been  called  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
authority  of  Jefus  Chrilt,  the  fupreme  head  of 
the  church  ;  and  the  defign  of  it  is  faid  to  have 
been,  that  the  prefidents  of  the  facred  order,  or 
bifhops,  might  treat  with  the  abbots,  priefts, 
and  deacons,  concerning  what  was  necefTary  and 
ufefui  for  the  churches ;  which  feems  to  inti- 
mate, that  thefe  inferior  clergy  were  conflituent 
members  of  this  council s.  The  canons  of  this 
council  are  eleven  in  number ;  and  fome  of  them 
contain  feveral  curious  particulars  concerning  the 
flate  of  religion  in  the  church  of  England  at  this 
time.  As  the  building  of  parochial  churches 
was  now  become  frequent,  the  fecond  canon  pre- 
fcribes  the  manner  of  their  confecration,  which 
is  to  be  performed  only  by  the  biihop  of  the 
diocefe,  who  is  to  blefs  the  holy  water,  and 
fprinkle  it  on  all  things  with  his  own  hands,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  in  the  book  of  rites. 
He  is  then  to  confecrate  the  eucharifl,  and  to 

4  Godwin  de  Prseful.  Angl,  p.  68.  5  Spel.  Con.  t.i.  p. 3 28. 
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Cent.ix.  depofit  it,  together  with  the  relics,  in  the  repofi- 
tory  provided  for  them.  If  no  relics  can  be 
procured,  the  confecrated  elements  may  be  fuf- 
ficient,  becaufe  they  are  the  body  and  blood  of 
Ghrift.  Every  bifhop  in  confecrating  a  church 
is  commanded  to  have  the  picture  of  the  faint 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  painted  on  the 
wall,  or  on  a  board  °.  From  the  fourth  canon  it 
appears,  that  the  Englilh  biftiops  at  this  time, 
Hot  only  enjoyed  their  epifcopal  jurifdiclion  over 
all  the.monafteries  and  nunneries  in  their  dio- 
des in  its  full  extent,  but  had  alfo  authority  to 
appoint  the  abbots  and  abbeffes,  with  the  confent 
of  the  members  of  thefe  focieties  :  a  proof  that 
all  the  -exemptions  from  epifcopal  jurifdic~lion, 
laid  to  have  been  procured  from  the  Pope  by 
feveral  monafteries  before  this  time,  are  mere 
forgeries.  By  the  fifth  canon,  we  difcover,  that 
the  members  of  this  council  had  a  moft  violent 
averiion  to  the  Scotch  clergy ;  for  they  decree, 
that  no  Scotfman  (hall  be  allowed  to  baptize,  to 
fay  mafs,  to  give  the  eucharift  to  the  people,  or 
perform  any  part  of  the  facerdotal  office ;  be- 
caufe (fays  the  canon)  it  is  not  known  by  whom 
thefe  Scotfinen  were  ordained,  or  whether  they 
were  ordained  or  not,  fince  they  came  from  a 
country  where  there  was  no  metropolitan,  and 
where  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  other  orders. 
By  the  fixth  canon,  the  decrees  of  former  coun- 
cils which  have  been  iigned  with  the  iign  of  the 

'  Spel.  Con,  p.  3*8. 
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crofs,  are  declared  to  be  inviolable.     By  the  fe-  Cent.ix. 
venth,  bifhops  and  abbots  are  difcharged  from 
alienating  any  of  their  lands  for  more  than  one 
life,   except  it  be  to  preferve  themfelves  from 
famine,  from  flavery,  or  from  the  depredations 
of  the  enemy  ;  by  which  is  meant  the  Danes, 
who  about  this  time  grievoufly  infelted  the  coafts 
of  England,  and  were  peculiarly  terrible  to  the 
clergy.     The  tenth  prefcribes  what  offices  are  to 
be  performed  at  the  death  of  a  biihop  for  the 
repofe  of  his  foul,  viz.  that  the  tenth  part  of  all 
his  moveable  effects,  both  without  and  within 
doors,  fhall  be  given  to  the  poor  ; — that  all  his 
Engliih  flaves  (hall  be  let  at  liberty; — that  at 
the  founding  of  the  f:gnal  in  the  feveral  parifh- 
churches,  the  people  of  the  parifti  fhall  repair 
to  the  church,  and  there  fay  thirty  pialms  for 
the  foul  of  the  deceafed  ; — that  every  bifhop  and 
abbot  fhall  caufe  fix  hundred  pfalms  to  be  fung, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  mafles  to  be  cele- 
brated, and  fhall  fet  at  liberty  three  flaves,  and 
give  each  of  them  three  fhillings  ; — that  all  the 
fervants  of  God  fhall  faft  one  day ; — and  that 
for  thirty  days  immediately  after  divine  fervice 
in  every  church,  feven  belts  of  pater-nofters  fhall 
be  fung  for  him 7.     Thefe  good  bifhops  did  cer- 
tainly right  to  provide  for  the  repofe  of  their 
fouls  after  death  ;  but  whether  this  was  the  mofl 
effectual  way  of  doing  it,  is  not  quite  fo  clear. 

7  Thefe  belts  or  girdles  had  ftuds  for  numbering  the  pater-nofters, 
as  the  rofaries  or  firings  of  beads  do  at  prefent. 
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Cent.ix.  By  the  lad  canon  of  this  council,  priefts  are 
commanded  to  ufe  dipping,  and  not  fprinkling, 
in  the  celebration  of  baptifm.  Several  other 
councils  were  held  under  this  primate  ;  but  as 
they  were  convened  rather  for  terminating  private 
difputes  about  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  than 
for  making  general  laws  and  regulations  for  its 
government,  they  merit  little  attention.8 

Wulfred  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  died  A.  D. 
treated  by  ^3°-5  an^  Theogildus  abbot  of  ChriuVs  church 
the  Danes,  was  chofen  in  his  room  ;  who  furvived  his  pre- 
deceflbr  only  about  three  months,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Celnoth  deacon  of  the  fame  church9. 
In  the  time  of  this  primate,  the  heptarchy  ended, 
and  the  Englifli  monarchy  was  eftabliflied  by  the 
illuflrious  Egbert  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons  ; 
though  fame  princes  after  this  bore  the  title  of 
kings,  and  enjoyed  fome  degree  of  authority,  in 
Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  other  ftates. 
This  union  of  the  feveral  Englifli  ftates  into  one 
potent  kingdom  was  in  many  reipe6ts  a  happy 
event ;  and  particularly  to  the  church  ;  becaufe 
the  clergy  were  thereby  delivered  from  the  great 
inconveniency  of  being  fubject  to  different,  and 
often  contending  fovereigns.  But  the  invafions 
of  the  Danes,  which  about  this  time  became 
more  frequent  and  formidable  than  they  had 
been  before,  more  than  overbalanced  this  act 
vantage,  and  involved  the  Englifli  clergy  in  the 

*  Spel,  Concil.  t.i.  p. 331 — 336. 
9  Godwin  de  Praeful.  Angl.  p.  68. 
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moft  deplorable  calamities.  For  the  Danes 
being  Pagans,  as  well  as  favages,  and  finding 
the  monafteries,  in  which  the  clergy  generally 
refided,  better  ftored  with  booty  and  proviiions 
than  other  places,  never  failed  to  plunder  them 
when  it  was  in  their  power.  In  thofe  calamitous 
times,  therefore,  we  cannot  expert  to  meet  with 
many  councils  affembled  for  making  ecclefiaflical 
laws  and  regulations.  Great  numbers  of  the  clergy 
were  put  to  the  fword,  or  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
their  monafteries;  and  the  mildeft  fate  they  could 
expect  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes 
was  to  be  fold  for  flaves.  This  made  many  of 
the  monks  abandon  a  profeffion  which  expofed 
them  defencelefs  to  fo  many  dangers  ;  fome  of 
them  becoming  foldiers,  and  others  purfuing 
other  ways  of  life.  Thofe  who  ftill  adhered  to 
their  profeffion  after  the  definition  of  the  mo- 
nafteries in  which  they  had  refided,  retired  into 
country-villages,  and  there  performed  the  duties 
of  their  function  to  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. By  this  means  the  deftruelion  of  the 
monafteries,  and  difperfion  of  the  clergy  by  the 
Danes,  became  the  occafion  of  the  building  of 
many  parifh-churches,  of  which  there  were  but  very 
few  in  England  before  this  time.  This  difperfion 
of  the  clergy  was  productive  alfo  of  a  very  im- 
portant change  in  their  manners  and  way  of  life. 
When  great  numbers  of  them  had  formerly  lived 
together  in  one  monaftery,  few  of  them  were 
married,  becaufe  a  collegiate  life  is  on  many 
accounts  unfavourable  to  matrimony  ;  but  after 
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Cent.ix.  they  were  difperfed,  and  blended  with  the  people, 
"""**  '  they  generally  embraced  a  married  life,  as  mod 
convenient  and  comfortable  in  their  fituation  I0. 
Thefe  obfervations  are  fo  undeniably  true,  that 
before  the  end  of  this  century  there  was  hardly 
a  monaflery  or  a  monk,  and  but  few  unmarried 
clergymen  in  England. 

Ethel-  Ethel  wolf,  the  el  deft  furviving  fon  of  Egbert, 

of  England,  who  fucceeded  his 


the  church,  father  in  the  throne  A.  0.837.,  had  been  defigned 
for  the  church,  and  was  actually  a  fubdeacon  in 
the  cathedral  of  Winchefter,  if  we  may  believe 
the  author  quoted  below  ",  when  his  father  died. 
This  prince  did  not  forget  his  former  friends  and 
brethren  of  the  clergy  after  his  advancement  to 
the  throne,  but  continued  to  give  them  many 
fubftantial  marks  of  his  favour  ;  of  which  the 
moft  coniiderable  was,  his  famous  grant  of  the 
tenth  of  all  his  lands  to  the  church.  The 
Cbriftian  clergy  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  began  pretty  early  to  claim  the  tenth 
of  every  thing,  as  the  proportion  fettled  by  the 
Levitical  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minifters 
of  religion  ;  but  it  required  a  long  time,  and 
many  laws,  both  of  church  and  flate,  to  make 
this  claim  effectual.  In  the  feventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  Englifh  clergy  had  been  fup- 
ported,  —  by  the  produce  of  the  lands  which  had 
been  given  to  the  church  by  kings,  and  other 
great  men,  —  by  a  church  icot  or  tax  of  one 

'•  Inett's  Church  Hiflory,  c.i  7.          "  Anglia  Sacra,  t.i.  p.aoo. 
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Saxon  penny  on  every  houfe  that  was  worth  Cent.ix. 
thirty  Saxon  pence  of  yearly  rent, — and  by  the 
voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.  Thefe  funds, 
in  times  of  plenty  and  tranquillity,  were  abun- 
dantly fufficient ;  but  in  thofe  times  of  war  and 
confufion,  when  their  houies  were  burnt,  and 
their  Haves,  who  cultivated  their  lands,  killed, 
or  carried  away  by  the  Danes,  when  the  church- 
fcot  could  not  be  regularly  levied,  and  when  the 
voluntary  oblations  of  the  people  failed,  the 
clergy  were  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  and  indi- 
gence. Ethel  wolf,  who  was  a  religious  prince^ 
and  feems  to  have  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  being 
preferved  from  that  definition  with  which  he 
was  threatened  by  the  Danes  in  the  prayers  of 
the  church,  wasdefirous  of  deli vering,the  clergy 
from  their  prefent  diftrefs,  and  of  providing 
more  ample  and  certain  funds  for  their  future 
fupport.  With  this  view,  he  called  an  afiembly 
of  all  the  great  men  of  his  hereditary  kingdom 
of  Weflex,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  at  Win* 
chefler,  in  November  A.  D.  844. ;  and,  with 
their  confent,  made  a  folemn  grant  to  the  church 
of  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  crown,  free  from  all  taxes  and  impofitions  of 
every  kind,  even  from  the  three  obligations,  of 
building  bridges,  fortifying  and  defending  caftles, 
and  marching  out  on  military  expeditions12.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  intended  that  this  royal  grant 
(hould  be  imitated,  and  probably  it  was  imitated, 

"  Anglia  Sacra,  t.i.  p.»oo. 
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Cent.ix.  by  the  nobility.  In  return  for  this  noble  dona- 
tion, the  clergy  were  obliged  to  perform  fome 
additional  duties,  viz.  to  meet  with  their  people 
every  Wednefday  in  the  church,  and  there  to  fing 
fifty  pfalms,  and  celebrate  two  mattes,  one  for 
King  Ethelwolf,  and  another  for  the  nobility, 
who  had  confented  to  this  grant13.  What  im- 
mediate benefit  the  clergy  reaped  from  this  do- 
nation, we  are  not  well  informed  ;  though  it  is 
probable,  that  it  was  not  very  great,  as  a  regu- 
lation of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  carried  into 
'  execution  in  thofe  diffracted  times. 

Ethel-  Though  the  prefence  of  a  prince  with  his 

to  Pe°P^e  was  never  more  necettary  than  in  the 


Rome.  reign  of  Ethelwolf,  when  his  territories  were 
every  moment  in  danger  of  being  invaded  by  the 
moft  cruel  and  deftructive  foes;  yet  this  prince, 
prompted  by  the  prevailing  fuperftition  of  that 
age,  left  his  kingdom  in  great  confufion,  and 
went  to  Rome,  A.  D.  854.  ;  where  he  fpent 
much  money  in  prefents  to  the  Pope,  the  clergy, 
and  the  churches.14 

Further          After  his  return  from  Rome,  he  enlarged  his 

gram  to      former  grant  to  the  church,  by  extending  it  to 

'*  the  other  kingdoms  which  now  compofed  the 

Engliili  monarchy.     This  was  done  in  a  great 

council  at  Winchefter,  A.  D.  855.;    at  which, 

befides  Ethelwolf,  Beorred  the  tributary  King 

of  Mercia,  and  Edmund  the  tributary  King  of 

Eaft-Anglia,  the  two  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury 

13  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  z.  p.aoo.  '4  Chron,  Saxon.  A.D.854. 

and 
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-  and  York,  with  all  the  other  biftiops,  the  nobi-  Cent.ix. 
lity,  and  chief  clergy  of  England,  were  pre-  "  "^  ' 
fent15.  To  give  the  greater  force  and  foiemnity 
to  this  donation,  the  charter  containing  the  grant 
of  it  was  prefented  by  King  Ethelwolf,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  whole  aflembly,  on  the  altar  of 
St. Peter  the  apoftle,  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
cheder ;  and  all  the  bifhops  were  commanded 
to  fend  a  copy  of  it  to  every  church  in  their 
refpective  diocefes  c.  Bat  notwithflanding  all 
thefe  folemnities,  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe 
the  intention  of  this  famous  grant  was  in  a  great 
meafure  fniftrated,  by  the  vague  indeterminate 
drain  in  which  it  was  conceived,  and  the  de- 
plorable confufions  which  foon  after  followed. 

England  was  a  fcene  of  fo  much  mifery  and  Calamities 
confufion  during  the  fliort  reigns  of  Ethelwolf  s  of  ^ 
three  elded  fons,  from  A.D.  857.  to  A.  D.  871.,  theirrelief. 
and  the  fird    feven  years  of  the  reign   of  his 
younged  fon  Alfred  the  Great,  that  little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  ecclefiadical  affairs.     In  this 
period  the  few  remaining  monalieries  which  had 
efcaped  the  former  ravages  of  the  Danes,  were 
deflroyed,  and  their  wretched  inhabitants  put  to 
the   fvvord,  or  burnt  in  the  flames  which  con- 
fumed  the  places  of  their  abode17.      But  after 
the  glorious  victory   which    Alfred  the   Great 
obtained  over  the  Danes  A.  D.  878.,  fome  dop 
was  put  to  the  horrid  cruelties  of  thofe  barba- 

15  Spel.  Concil.  t.i.  p.348.  «  Id.  ibid. 

"7  Ingulf.  Hift.  Croiland. 
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Cent. ix.   rians,  and  to  the  intolerable  fufferings  of  the 
""^  "  Englifh   clergy.     For,   by  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  followed  that  victory,  it  was  flipulated, 
that  Gu thrum  King  of  the  Danes,  and  fuch  of 
his  followers  as   chofe   to  remain  in  England, 
fhould  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  that 
,    thofe  who  were  not  willing  to  comply  with  that 
condition  mould  immediately  quit  the  kingdom. 
In  confequence  of  this  article,  Guthrum,  with 
about  thirty  of  his  principal  officers,  were  bap- 
tized in  the  prefence  of  King  Alfred ;  and  their 
example  was  foon  after  imitated  by  the  greateil 
part  of  their  followers l8.     Thefe  new  Chriftians 
had  lands  affigned  them  in  the  north  of  England  ; 
where  they  fettled,  and  in  time  became  peace- 
able and  ufeful  fubje6ls.     To  iecure  the  attach- 
ment of  thefe  new  converts  to  the  religion  which 
they  had  embraced,  "King  Alfred  made  certain 
laws  for  the   regulation   of  their  conduct,    to 
which  Guthrum  and  the  other  Danifb  chieftains 
gave  their  confent.     By  the  firft  of  thefe  laws, 
the  Danes  are  commanded  to  abandon  Paganifm, 
and  continue  in  the  faith  and  worfhip  of  one  true 
God.     By  the  fecond,  a  heavy  fine  is  impofed  on 
thofe  who  fhould  apoflatize  from  Chriflianity, 
and  relapfe  into  Paganifm.     By  the  reft  of  thefe 
laws,  which  are  feventeen  in  number,  the  feveral 
vices  to  which  the  Danes  were  mofl  addicted, 
are  prohibited  ;  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  reli- 
gious  obfervation   of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of 

1S  Aflerius  de  Vita  Elfred.  p.io. 
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other  feftivals,  are  commanded ;  and  feveral  Cent.ix. 
directions  are  given,  both  to  the  clergy  and  '  '"""" 
laity.'9 

Befides  the  above  conftitutions,  which  were  Ecciefiaf- 
chiefly  defigned  for  the  Danes,  and  the  Englifh  ticaiiav* 

of  Alfred 

among  whom  they  lived,  Alfred  formed  another  the  Great. 
body  of  laws  for  his  other  fubjects,  of  which 
fome  related  to  the  church.  The  introduction  to 
thefe  laws  confifts  of  a  copy  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, in  which  the  fecond  commandment, 
againft  the  making  and  worshipping  of  images, 
is  omitted;  hut  to  make  up  the  number,  after 
the  ninth,  the  following  fhort  one  is  added, 
"  Make  thou  not  gods  of  gold  or  of  filver :"  a 
precept  which  very  few  were  able  to  tranfgrefs. 
This  omiffion  of  the  fecond  commandment  fliews, 
that  images,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  church  as  ornaments,  and  helps  to  memory, 
were  now  become  the  objects  of  adoration :  a 
change  which  might  eafily  have  been  forefeen. 
Alfred  alfo  adopted  the  cations  of  the  apoftolical 
council  of  Jerufalem,  recorded  A6ls  xv.  29. 
into  his  eccleiiaftical  laws;  and  greatly  magni- 
fies that  excellent  precept  of  Chrift,  to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  others  to  do  unto  us. 
It  is  unnecefTary  to  give  a  very  particular  account 
of  the  reft  of  thefe  conftitutions,  as  they  contain 
few  novelties.  From  one  of  them  we  learn,  that 
about  this  time  the  clergy  fell  upon  a  curious 
device  to  raife  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and 

*  Spelm.  Concil.  t.i.  p.  3  75. 
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Cent  ix.  give  a  myfterious  folemnity  to  the  rites  of  reli- 
1  »  '  gion,  in  the  holy  time  of  Lent,  by  drawing  a 
curtain  before  the  altar  when  they  celebrated 
mafs.  But  the  people,  it  feems,  did  not  like  to 
be  kept  on  the  outiide  of  the  curtain,  and  were 
apt  to  turn  it  afide,  or  pull  it  down  ;  which  is 
therefore  prohibited  under  a  fevere  penalty.  By 
another  we  are  informed,  that  fervants,  but  not 
ilaves,  were  allowed  forty-two  days  in  the  year 
to  work  for  themfelves,  and  not  for  their 
mailers.20 

Alfred  re-  One  of  the  firfi  cares  of  the  illuftrious  Alfred, 
monafte  a^ter  ne  nac^  reftored  peace  and  proiperity  to  his 
ries.  afflicted  country,  was,  to  repair  the  ruined 
churches  and  monafleries,  and  even  to  build  new 
ones.  But  many  of  the  old  Englifh  monks  hav- 
ing periihed  in  the  late  troubles,  and  the  riling 
generation  having  contracted  an  averfion  to  that 
way  of  life,  from  the  dreadful  tales  they  had 
heard  of  their  fufferings,  he  was  obliged  to  bring 
monks  from  France  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries 2I.  When  the  peace  was  better  eftablifhed, 
and  their  fears  of  the  future  invaiions  of  the 
Danes  abated,  many  of  the  clergy  who  had 
abandoned  their  monafteries  to  preferve  their 
lives,  returned  to  the  places  from  whence  they 
had  fled,  took  pofleffion  of  their  lands,  and 
began  to  repair  their  churches  and  habitations. 
But  many  of  thefe  clergymen  having  married  in 
their  retreats,  they  brought  their  wives  and 

*°  Spel.  Condi,  t.i.  p.  371.  "  Aflerius  tita  Elfred.  p.i8. 
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children  with  them  when  they  returned  to  their  Cem.ix. 
monafteries.;  by  which  means  the  abbeys  of  ^ — """ 
England,  m  the  end  of  this  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century,  were  generally  pofTefTed 
by  a  kind  of  fecular  or  married  monks22.  This, 
as  we  (hall  foon  fee,  became  the  occafion  of  long 
and.  violent  contentions  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Alfred  the  Great,  after  he  had  reftored 
peace  and  good  order  to  his  country,  ended  his 
glorious  life  and  reign  in  the  laft  year  of  the 
ninth  century. 

Ife  would  be  improper  to  fwell  this  work  with  Ecclefiaf- 
a  laborious  collection  of  the  unconnected  fcraps  [^ofth 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiflory  of  the  Britons,  Scots,  Britons. 
and  Pi6ts,  in  this  century;  out  of  which  it  is 
quite  impoffible  to  form  any  thing  like  a  con- 
tinued narration,  fupported  by  proper  evidence. 

All  that  we  know  with  certainty  of  the  (late 

of  religion  among  the  ancient  Britons  in  this 
period  is,  that  all  thofe  who  preferved  their  civil 
liberty,  preferved  alfo  their  religious  independ- 
ency; and  none  of  them  were  in  communion 
with,  or  in  fubje£tion  to,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  not  fubjecl  to  fome  Englifti 
prince.  By  living  in  this  iequeflered  iiate,- with- 
out much  communication  with  other  churches, 
they  flill  retained,  for  the  mod  part,  their  ancient 
iifages,  and  WQre  unacquainted  with  many  inno- 
vations which  had  been  imported  from  Rome 
into  the  church  of  England. 

*s  Anglia  Sacra,  t.i.  p.6oz. 

The 
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Cent.ix.        The  Scots  and  Pic~ls  were  very  much  in  the 
v"~7r — '  fame  circumftances  with  the  Britons  in  this  re- 
Scots  and    fpecl.     Ever  fince  the  violent  difputes  between 
Pitts.         the  Scots  and  Englifh  of  the  Roman  communion, 
about  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  Scotch  clergy  out  of  England,  there 
had  been  aviolent  animofity  between  the  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland.     This  animofity  was 
very  flrong  in  this  century,  as  appears  from  the 
fifth  canon  of  the  council  of  Ceale-hythe,  A.D. 
816.;  which  decrees,  that  no  Scotch  prieft  mall 
be  allowed  to  perform  any  duty  of  his  function 
in  England23.     The  Scots  and   Picls   were   in- 
ftru6ted  and  governed  by  their  own  clergy ;  who 
being  educated  at  home,  and  having  little  inter* 
courfe  with  foreign  nations,  retained  much  of 
the  plainnefs  and  iimplicity  of  the  primitive  times 
in  their  forms  of  worfhip.     Thefe  clergy  were 
called  Kuldees,  both  before  and  after  this  period: 
a  name  which  fome  derive  from  the  two  Latin 
-words,  Cultores  Dei,  and  others  from  the  kills  or 
cells  in  which  they  lived24.     Tiiey  were  a  kind 
of  prefbyters,  who  lived  in  fmall  focieties,  and 
travelled  over  theneighbouringcountries,preach- 
ing,  and  adminiftering  the  facraments.     In  each 
of  thefe  cells  there  was  one  who  had  fome  kind 
of  fuperintendancy  over  the  reft,  managed  their 
affairs,  and  directed  their  millions ;  but  whether 
or  not  he  enjoyed  the  title  and  authority  of  a 

33  Spel.  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  3  49. 

ft  Boeth.  Hill.  Scot.  1. 6.    Camb.  Britaa,  col.  1468. 

bifliop 
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bifhop  in  this  period,  is  not  certainly  known.  Cent.ix. 
The  council  of  Ceale-hythe  feems  to  have  fuf-  '  ***"* 
pe6led  that  he  did  not ;  for  the  chief  reafons 
afligned  by  that  council  for  refuting  to  keep 
communion  with  thefe  Scotch  Kuldees  were,-— 
That  they  had  no  metropolitans  amongfl  them  j- — • 
paid  little  regard  to  other  orders, — and  that  the 
council  did  not  know  by  whom  they  were  or- 
dained, i.  e.  whether  they  were  ordained  by 
bifhops  or  not25.  The  redlors  or  bifhops  of  the 
ieveral  cells  of  Kuldees  were  both  chofen,  and  or- 
dained, or  confecrated,  by  the  members  of  thefe 
focieties;  which  was  probably  the  very  thing 
with  which  the  council  of  Ceale-hythe  was  di£ 
fatisfied.  When  the  cells  or  monafleries  of  Scot- 
land came  to  be  enlarged,  better  built,  and  bet- 
ter endowed,  they  were  long  after  this  poffeffed 
by  thefe  Kuldees,  or  fecular  clergy,  who  had  the 
privilege  of  chufing  the  bilhops  in  thofe  places 
where  bifhops  fees  were  eftablifhed.26 

The   only  bilhopric    that    was    founded    in  state  of 
Scotland  in  the  ninth  century  was  that  of  St.  t]}e  Scotch 
Andrew's;   whofe  firft  bifhop,  named  Adrian^ 
was   killed  by  the  Danes  in  the  ifle  of  May, 
A.  D.  872,,    and    fucceeded    by   Kellach  the 
fecond  bifhop  of  that  fee27.     The  other  bifhops 
of  Scotland  in  this  century,  and  in  former  times, 
were  not  fixed  to  any  particular  diocefe,   and 
performed  all  the  offices  of  their  functions  in  all 

*  Spel.  Condi.  1. 1.  p. 3 29.  *  Boeth.  Hift.  Scot.  1.  lo. 

77  Spottifwood's  Church  Hift.  p. a?,  26. 

places 
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Cent.lX.  places  without  diftinttion"3.  The  number  of 
""~v  '  thefe  itinerant  mi  fettled  bifhops  was  probably 
very  fmall,  as  our  moft  diligent  antiquaries  have 
not  been  able  to  collect,  the  names  of  above  ten 
or  twelve  of  them  in  the  fpace  of  fix  centuries ; 
and  of  thefe  few  fome  were  foreigners,  fen t  into 
Scotland  on  particular  occafions,  as  Regulus, 
Palladius,  Servanus  ;  others  were  Scotchmen, 
who  were  bifhops  in  foreign  countries,  as  Wiro, 
Plachelmus,  &c. ;  and  others  were  undeniably 
only  fuperintendants  of  focieties  of  Kuldees,  as 
Columba,  Adamnan,  &c.2i} 

Scotch  We   may  very  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  the 

councils.  King§  both  of  the  Scots  and  Pitts  held  feveral 
councils  in  this  and  the  preceding  centuries,  for 
the  regulation  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs  ;  but  of 
thefe  no  monuments  are  now  remaining,  except 
fome  faint  veftiges  of  a  council  or  affembly  held 
by  Kenneth  Macalpin,  the  firfl  monarch  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  A.D.  850.^  In  this  council 
feveral  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  laws  are  faid  to 
have  been  made.  By  one  of  thefe  laft  it  is  de- 
creed, that  altars,  churches,  cells,  oratories, 
images  of  faints,  prierls,  and  all  perfons  in  holy 
orders,  fhall  be  held  in  great  veneration.  By 
another  it  is  ordained,  that  all  fails,  feflivals, 
vigils,  holidays,  and  ceremonies  of  every  kind, 
which  human  piety  had  decreed  to  be  kept  in 
honour  of  King  Chrift,  and  his  holy  militia,  fhall 

28  Boeth.  l.io. 

29  See  the  table  of  Scotch  bifhops  at  the  end  of  Spottifwoode's 
Church  Hiftoiy.  5"  Fordun,  1.4.  c.8.     Boeth.  l.io. 

be 
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be  (Iri6lly  obferved.  By  a  third  it  is  declared  to  Cent.x. 
be  a  capital  crime  to  do  the  lead  injury  to  a 
priefl,  either  by  word  or  deed31.  But  we.  have 
good  reafon  to  fufpecl  the  genuinenefs  and  anti- 
quity of  thefe  canons,  which  were  probably  the 
work  of  a  later  age,  when  fuperflition  and  priefl- 
craft  had  made  greater  progrefs  in  Scotland. 3* 


SECTION  V. 

The  hiflory  of  Religion  in  Great  Britain^  from  A.D.  900. 
to  A.D.  1066." 

THE    tenth    century  (which    is    commonly    Cent.x. 
called  the  age  of  lead]  was  the  mofl  dark 
and  difmal  period  of  that  long  night  of  ignorance  of  the 
and  fuperflition  in  which  Europe  was  involved,  tentl1  cen" 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  impudence  of  the 
clergy,  or  the  credulity  of  the  laity,  were  mofl 
remarkable  in  thofe  unhappy  times ;    but  it   is 
certain,  that  the  former  could  hardly  invent  any 
thing  too  abfurd  for  the  latter  to  believe. 

England,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  lafl  State  of 
century  had  been  illuminated  by  forne  faint  rays 
of  knowledge,  and  enjoyed  a  fhort  interval  of 
tranquillity,  under  the  influence  of  the  iliuftrious 
Alfred,  in  the  beginning  of  this  funk  into  the 

31  Spelm.  Con.  p.  342. 

72  Sir  David  Dalrymple's  Hiftorical  Memorials,  p,  9.  note. 

VOL.  in.  s  deepefl 
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Cent.x.  deepefl  darknefs,  and  was  involved  in  the 
1 — ** — '  greateft  cohfufion.  This  arofe  from  the  wars 
occafioned  by  a  difputed  fucceflion —  from  the 
frequent  revolts  of  the  Danes  fettled  in  England, 
— and  from  the  no  lefs  frequent  invafions  of  their 
countrymen  from  abroad.  In  the  midft  of  fo 
many  wars,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  interefts  of 
learning  and  religion  were  too  much  neglected. 
Story  of  an  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  that  King  Edward 
interdia.  the  Elder,,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Alfred,  al- 
lowed fome  bifhoprics  to  continue  vacant  feveral 
years ;  for  which,  it  is  pretended,  Pope  For- 
mofus  laid  both  him  and  his  kingdom  under  an 
interdict,  A.  0.905. x  This  ilory  of  the  in- 
terdict, it  muft  be  confeffed,  is  attended  with 
{uch  difficulties  as  render  it  very  doubtful,  if 
not  quite  incredible.  Pope  Formofus  was  in  his 
grave  eight  years  before  the  time  of  this  pre- 
-  tended  interdict ;  and  the  bilhops  of  Rome 
had  not  then  become  fuch  cruel  audacious  ty- 
rants as  to  deprive  whole  kingdoms  of  the  means 
of  falvation  for  the  fault  of  one  man z.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  King  Edward  received  an 
admonition  from  Rome ;  which  the  monkifh 
hiftorians  in  fucceeding  ages  magnified  into  an 

interdict. 

Edward  However  this  may  be,  that  prince,  as  foon  as 
^ne  exigencies  of  his  affairs  permitted,  not  only 
filled  up  all  the  vacant  bifhoprics  in  his  king* 
dom  of  Weffex,  but  erefted  new  ones,  at  Wells, 

1 W.  Malrof.  l.a.  p.  a6.  3  See  Inett'i  Church  Hift.  c.  18. 

at 
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at  Kirton  in  Devonshire,  and  at  Padflow  in  Corn-   Cent.  x. 
wall;  and  Plegmund  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  v-~"v — ' 
confecrated  no  fewer  than  feven  bifhops  in  one 
day,  A.  0.909.,  viz.    Fridftan   of  Winchefter, 
Wereftan  of  Shereburn,  Kenulp  of  Dorcefter, 
Beornock  of  Selfey,  Athelm  of  Wells,  Eadulph 
of  Kirton,  and  Athelftan  of  Padftow.3 

The  Danes  of  Eafl-Anglia  and  Northumber-  Apoftafy 
land,  who,  with  their  leader  Guthrum,  had  fub-  ™r^e 
mitted  to  King  Alfred,  and  had  embraced  the  Danes. 
Chriftian  religion,  remained  tolerably  faithful  to 
their  new  religion,  and  to  their  new  fovereign, 
during  the  life  of  that  great  prince ;  but  after 
his  death  they  apoftatized  from  Chriftianity,  as 
well  as  rebelled  againfl  his  fon  and  fucceffor  Ed- 
ward.    But  having  reduced  thefe  apoilates  and 
rebels  to  the  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  his  au- 
thority, A.D.  909.,  he  compelled  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  profeffion  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  to  the  obedience  of  thofe  laws  which  his 
father  had  prefcribed  to  their  anceftors  about 
thirty  years  before.4 

We  meet  with  few  eccleiiaftical  tranfaftions  Council  of 
of  importance  for  near  twenty  years  after  this ;  Gratanle*- 
when  a  great  council  was  affembled  at  Gratanlea, 
A.D.  928.,  by  King  Athelftan,  in  which  Wulph- 
elm  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  prefided.     This 
was  one  of  thofe  mixed  afiemblies,  fo  frequent  in 
the  Saxon  times,  conlifting  of  all  the  great  men, 

9  Anglia  Sacra,  t.i.  p.  554,  555» 

4  Spel.  Concil.  p.  390.    Wilkin  Concil,  t*  x.  p.  205. 

s  a  both 
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Cent.x.   both  of  the  clergy  and   laity,    in  which   both 
civil  laws  and  eccleflaftical  canons  were  made. 
For  befides  the  archbifhop  and  other  bifhops,  we 
are  told,  that  a  great  number  of  nobles  and  wife 
men,  who  had  been  called  by  King  Athelftan, 
were  prefent  at  this  great  fynod;  and  in  the  acts 
of  it  we  find  civil  and  eccleflaftical  matters  fome- 
times  blended  together  in  the  fame  lavr5.     The 
firft  canon  of  this  council  refpe6ls  the  payment 
of  tithes,  and  is  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
— "  I  King  Athelftan,  by  the  advice  of  Wulph- 
*'  elm,    my  archbifhop,    and  of  my  other  bi- 
"  fhops,  ftri6lly  command  and  charge  you  all 
"  my  reeves,   in  all  parts  of  my  kingdom,   in 
*'  the  name  of  God  and  his  faints,  and  as  you 
"  value  my  favour,  to  pay  the  tithes,  both  of 
"  the  cattle  and  corn,  on  all  my  lands:  and  I 
66  further  ordain,  that  all  my  bifhops  and  alder. 
"  men  fhall  pay  the  tithes  of  their  lands;  and 
"  that  they  fhall  give  it  in  charge  to  all  who  are 
"  under  their  jurifdiclion  to  do  the  fame.     All 
"  this  I  command  to  be  carried  into  execution 
"  by  the  time  appointed,  which  is  the  day  of 
"  the  decollation  of  John  the  Baptift.>?     From 
this  canon  it  appears,  that  the  famous  grant  of 
King  Ethelwolf,  of  the  tenth  part  of  his  lands 
to  the  church,  if  it  did  not  originally  mean  the 
tenth  of  their  produce,  was  now  underflood  in 
this  fenfe,  either  by  tacit  confent  and  cuflom, 
or  by  fome  law  which  is  now  loft.     It  is  further 

5  Spel.  ConciL  t.i.  p.  401. 

*  evident 
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evident  from  this  canon,  to  which  a  pathetic  ex-    Cent.x. 
hortation  is  fubjoined,  that  all  former  laws  for 
the  payment  of  tithes  had  been  ineffectual ;  and 
we  lhall  fbon  fee  caufe  to  think,  that  this  one 

was  not  much  better  obeyed. By  the  fecond 

canon,  in  one  of  the  copies  of  this  council,  it 
is  decreed,  that  the  church-fcotfhall  ftill  be  paid 
where  it  is  due6.  From  whence  we  may  learn, 
that  the  clergy  did  not  relinquifh  any  of  their 
former  revenues  when  they  obtained  the  grant  of 
tithes.  In  the  third  canon,  the  King,  for  the 
forgivenefs  of  his  fins,  and  falvation  of  his  foul, 
commands  each  of  his  reeves  to  maintain  one 
poor  Englishman  from  every  two  of  his  farms, 
by  giving  him  one  amber  of  meal,  one  hog,  or 
one  ram,  worth  four  pence,  every  month,  and 
one  mantle,  or  thirty  pence,  annually,  for  his 
clothing.  Bytwoofthefe  canons,  the  various 
religious  ceremonies  are  prefcribed,  which  were 
to  be  obferved  in  performing  the  feveral  kinds 
of  ordeal,  which  (hall  be  more  particularly  de- 
fcribed  hereafter7.  By  the  ninth  canon  it  is 
decreed,  that  fairs  and  markets  (hall  not  be  kept 
on  the  Lord's  da)7.  The  tenth  enumerates  both 
the  fpiritual  and  fecular  duties  of  bifnops;  which 
are  fuch  as  thefe, — That  they  ihould  teach  their 
clergy  how  they  ought  to  a6l  in  all  circum- 
flances  ; — to  promote  peace  and  concord,  and 
co-operate  with  fuch  fecular  judges  as  were 
friends  to  juftice  ;  —  to  take  care  that  oaths  be 

6  Spel.  Concil.  t.  z.  p.  4P*«  7  See  chap.  3. 

s  3  rightly 
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Cent.  x.  rightly  adminiftered,  and  the  ordeals  duly  per- 
'  v  '  formed  ;  —  to  vifit  their  flocks,  and  not  fuffer  the 
devil  to  deftroy  any  of  their  fheep  ; — to  keep 
the  ftandards  of  the  weights  and  meafures  of 
their  refpective  diocefes,  and  take  care  that  all 
conformed  to  thefe  ftandards; — to  be  prefent 
with  the  aldermen  in  their  courts,  to  prevent 
any  fprouts  of  pravity  from  fpringing  up  ; — not 
to  permit  the  powerful  to  opprefs  the  weak,  or 
mafters  to  ufe  their  flaves  ill  ;  — and  that  they 
Ihould  fix  the  meafures  of  work  to  be  performed 
by  flaves  in  all  their  diocefes.  By  the  twelfth 
canon  it  is  decreed,  that  fifty  pfalms  fhall  be 
fung  for  the  King  every  Friday  in  every  mo- 
naftery  and  cathedral  church 8.  With  thefe  ec- 
clefiaftical  laws,  feveral  others  of  a  civil  nature 
are  intermixed,  which  will  be  more  properly  con- 
fidered  in  another  place.9 
Death  of  Though  Athelftan  was  almoft  conftantly  en- 

Archbifhop  ,  .  °  -  .  • 

Wuiph-      gaged  in  war,  he  held  at  lealt  tour  other  coun- 

eim,  and     ci]Sj  a^  the  four  following  places,  viz.  Exeter, 

of  Ode.      Feverfham,  Thunderfield,  and  London ;  but  the 

canons  of  all  thefe  councils  are  either  loft,  or  fo 

blended  with  thofe  of  Gratanlea,  that  they  can- 

not  be  diftinguiihed 10.     Wulphelm,  Archbifliop 

of  Canterbury,  died  A.D.  934.,  and  was  fuc- 

ceeded  in  that  high  ftation  by  Odo  Bifliop  of 

Shereburn  ;  whofe  hiftory  is  remarkable  enough, 

without  the  thundering  miracles  with  which  it 

8  Spel.  Co'ncii.  1. 1.  p.  402.  *  Chap.  3. 

j°  Spel.  Concil.  p.  407. 

is 
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is  adorned  by  his  biographer11.  He  was  the  Cent.x. 
eldeft  fon  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  Dane  fettled 
in  Eaft-Anglia,  by  whom,  being  a  bigoted  Pa- 
gan, he  was  difinherited,  and  turned  out  of 
doors,  for  frequenting  the  Chriflian  churches 
when  he  was  a  boy.  In  this  extremity,  he  took 
fhelter  in  the  family  of  Athelm,  an  Englifti  no- 
bleman of  the  firft  rank ;  who  was  fo  charmed 
with  his  fpirit  and  ingenuity,  that  he  treated 
him  with  parental  tendernefs,  and  gave  him  a 
learned  education.  Having  entered  into  holy 
orders,  by  his  own  merit,  and  the  intereft  of 
his  patron  Athelm,  he  paffed  rapidly  through 
the  inferior  flations  in  the  church,  and  was  or- 
dained a  priefl  before  the  age  prefcribed  by  the 
canons,  and  not  long  after  confecrated  Biihop  of 
Shereburn.  In  this  office  he  behaved  with  the 
greatefl  piety  and  prudence ;  and  being  of  a 
martial  fpirit,  he  attended  his  fovereign  King 
Athelflan  in  the  field,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  gaining  the  great  victory  of  Bru- 
nanburgh  over  the  Danes.  On  the  death  of 
Wulphelm,  all  the  world  turned  their  eyes  on 
the  learned,  pious,  and  valiant  Bifhop  of  Shere- 
burn, as  the  fitted  perfon  to  fill  the  vacant  chair; 
of  which  he  at  length  accepted,  after  having 
made  a  few  wry  faces  and  very  frivolous  ob- 
jections. His  chief  objection,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  monkifh  hiftorians,  was,  that  he  was 
not  a  monk,  as  all  the  former  archbifhops  had 

[l  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  a.  p.  78. 
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Cent.X.    been.     But  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  this  prelate 
~^~  J  fo  ignorant  of  church-hiftory,  as  to  make  this 
objection,  which  was  probably  invented  for  him 
long  after  his  death,  by  thole  cloyftered  an- 
nalifts,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  magni- 
fying their  own  order.     However  this  may  be, 
though  Odo's  zeal  for   religion  feems  Hill  to 
have  been  fincere  and  fervent,  his  bold  afpiring 
fpirit,  no  longer  under  any  reftraint,  made  him 
act  the  primate  with  a  very  high  hand.     This 
appears,  not  only  from  his  actions,  efpecially  in 
his  old  age,  but  alfo  from  his  famous  paftoral 
letter  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  his  province 
(commonly  called  the  confutations  of  'Odd} ,  which 
was  publifhed  A.  D.  943. ;  in  which  he  fpeaks 
in  a  very  magifterial  tone:  "  I  ftrictly  command 
"  and   charge,"  fays  he,  "  that  no  man  pre- 
"  fume  to  lay  any  tax  on  the  porTeffions  of  the 
"clergy,  who  are  the  fons  of  God,  and  the 
"  fons  of  God  ought  to  be  free  from  all  taxes 

"  in  every  kingdom. If  any  man  dares  to 

"  difobey  the  difcipline  of  the  church  in  this 
"  particular,  he  is  more  wicked  and  impudent 

"  than  the  foldiers  who  crucified  Chrift. 1 

"  command  the  King,  the  princes,  and  all  in 

"  authority,  to  obey,  with  great  humility,  the 

"  archbifhops  and  bilhops ;   for  they  have  the 

"  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven1-,"  &c. 

Council  of       Beli des  thefe  conftitutions,  that  were  publilhed 

London,     by  the  fole  authority  of  the  Archbilhop,  there 

"  SpeLConcil.  t.i.  p.4i6.    Wilkiu  Concil.  t.i.  p.  aiau 

were 
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were  leveral  ecclefiaftical  canons  made  in  a  great  Cent.x. 
council,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  which  was 
held  by  King  Edmund,  at  London,  A.  0.944. 
By  the  firft  of  thefe  canons  it  is  decreed,  that 
all  who  are  in  holy  orders,  from  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  God  were  to  expe6l  a  virtuous  example, 
mould  live  chaftely;  and  that  thofe  who  vio- 
lated this  canon  mould  forfeit  all  their  goods, 
and  be  denied  Chriftian  burial.  This  canon 
was  perhaps  aimed  againft  the  fecular  canons  or 
monks,  who  were  generally  married,  and  de- 
iigned  as  a  prelude  to  thofe  violent  efforts  that 
were  foon  after  made  to  difpoflefs  them  of  their 
mon'afteries  on  that  account.  By  the  fecond 
canon  of  this  council,  all  are  commanded  to 
pay  their  tithes,  their  church-fcot,  and  alms-fee, 
under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  From 
this  we  learn,  that  befides  tithes  there  were  fe- 
verai  other  dues  claimed  by  the  clergy.  By  one 
canon,  uncleannefs  with  a  nun  is  declared  to  be 
an  equal  crime  with  adultery,  and  fubje&ed  to 
the  fame  penalties.  By  another,  bifliops  are 
commanded  to  repair  and  decorate  the  churches 
on  their  own  lands  at  their  own  expence,  and  to 
admonifh  the  King  to  do  the  fame  to  other 
churches.  Though  Chriflianity  had  been  now- 
long  eftablifhed  in  England,  Paganifm  was  far 
from  being  quite  extirpated,  efpecially  amongft 
the  Danes  fettled  in  Eaft-Anglia  and  Northum- 
berland ;  and  therefore  there  were  laws  made  in 
almoft  every  ecclefiaftical  fynod  againft  the  ufe 
of  Pagan  rites,  which  were  often  pra&ifed  even 

by 
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Cent.X.    by  thofe  who  were  a  kind  of  nominal  Chriftians. 

""*""  J  By  the  laft  canon  of  this  council,  thofe  who  were 

guilty  of  perjury,  or  of  uiing  Pagan  rites  and 

ceremonies,  are  to  be  excommunicated. I3 

Canons  of       About  the  middle  of  this  century,  as  it  is 

the  North-  mofl  probable,   an  ecclefiaflical  fynod  of  the 

umbrian  •  c  \r     i  u  •    i.    ^       r 

priefts.  province  of  York  was  held  ;  in  which  the  fines 
to  be  paid  by  the  clergy,  for  various  offences, 
and  violations  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  are 
afcertained.  To  fecure  the  payment  of  thefe 
fines,  every  clergyman,  at  his  admiffion  into 
orders,  was  obliged  to  find  twelve  bondfmen. 
As  the  province  of  York,  or  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  at  this  time  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Danes,  thefe  fines  are  all  to  be  paid  in  the 
Danifh  oras,  or  ounces  of  filver ;  and  confider- 
ing  the  great  fcarcity  of  that  precious  metal,  they 
are  very  fevere,  as  will  appear  from  a  few  ex- 
amples :  "  If  a  priefl  celebrate  mafs  in  an  un- 
"  hallowed  houfe,  let  him  pay  twelve  oras.  If 
"  a  priefl  celebrate  mafs  on  an  unhallowed  altar, 
"  let  him  pay  twelve  oras.  If  a  priefl  confe- 
"  crate  the  facramental  wine  in  a  wooden  cha- 
"  lice,  let  him  pay  twelve  oras.  If  a  priefl  ce- 
"  lebrate  mafs  without  wine,  let  him  pay  twelve 
"  oras."  Thefe  fines,  and  many  others,  were 
to  be  paid  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe.  This 
feems  to  have  been  a  fcheme  to  bring  the  dit 
ciplihe  of  the  church  to  a  perfect  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  flate,  which  fet  a  fixed  price 

13  Spel,  Concil.  1. 1.  p. 4*0.    Wilkin  Concil.  t* it  p. 414* 

on 
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on  all  crimes;  and  was  probably  invented  by    Cent.x. 
fome  artful  prelate,  to  make  the  delinquencies  ' *""-' 
of  his  clergy  the  means  of  his  wealth.14 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  the  celebrated  Hiftoryof 
St.  Dunftan  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers, 
who  was  already  become  very  famous,  and  foon 
after  acted  a  moil  memorable  part,  both  in  the 
affairs  of  church  and  ftate.  In  doing  which,  we 
(hall  give  them  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  the  monkifh 
manner  of  writing  the  lives  of  faints.  Dunftan 
was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in  Weffex, 
and  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Glaftbnbury .  Here 
he  ftudied  fo  hard,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  vio- 
lent fever,  which  brought  him  to  the  very  point 
of  death.  When  the  whole  family  were  ftand- 
ing  about  his  bed,  diffolved  in  tears,  and  ex- 
pe6ling  every  moment  to  fee  him  expire,  an 
angel  came  from  heaven  in  a  dreadful  ftorm, 
and  gave  him  a  medicine,  which  reftored  him 
to  perfect  health  in  a  moment.^  Dunftan  imme- 
diately ftarted  from  his  bed,  and  run  with  all  his 
fpeed  towards  the  church,  to  return  thanks  for 
his  recovery  ;  but  the  devil  met  him  by  the  way, 
furrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  black  dogs, 
and  endeavoured  to  obftrucl  his  paflage.  This 
would  have  frightened  fome  boys  ;  but  it  had  no 
fuch  effect  upon  Dunftan  ;  who  pronouncing  a 
facred  name,  and  brandifhing  his  flick,  put  the 
devil  and  all  his  dogs  to  flight.  The  church- 

14  Wilkin  ConciU  t.i,  p.aiS.    Johnfgn's  Canons,  vol.i.  A.D. 
950. 
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Cent.x.   doors   being  {hut,    an    angel   took  him  in  his 
arms,  conveyed  him  through  an  opening  in  the 
roof,   and    fet   him    foftly  down  on  the  floor, 
where  he  performed  his  devotions.     After  his 
recovery,  he  purfued  his  fludies  with  the  greateft 
ardour,  and  foon  became  a  perfect  mailer  in 
philofophy,  divinity,  mufic,   painting,  writing, 
fculpture,  working  in  gold,    filver,  brafs,   and 
iron,  &c.     When  he  was  ilill  very  young,   he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  introduced  by 
his  uncle  Athelm,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to 
King  Athelftan  j  who,  charmed  with  his  perfon 
and  accomplifhments,  retained  him  in  his  court, 
and  employed  him  in  many  great  affairs.     At 
leiibre  hours  he  ufed  to  entertain  the  King  and 
his  courtiers  with  playing  on  his  harp,  or  fome 
other  muiical  inftrument ;  and  now  and  then  he 
wrought  a  miracle,  which  gained  him  great  ad- 
miration.    His  old  enemy  the  devil  was  much 
offended  at  this^  and  prompted  fome  envious 
courtiers  to  perfuade  the  King,  that  his  favourite 
was  a  magician;   which  that  prince  too  readily 
believed.     Dunftan,  difcovering  by  the  King's 
countenance  that  he  had  loft  his  favour,  and  re- 
folving  to  refign,  rather  than  be  turned  out,  re- 
tired from  court  to   another   uncle,    who  was 
Bifhop  of  Winchefter.     This  good  prelate  pre- 
vailed upon  his  nephew  to  forfake  the  world, 
and  become  a  monk ;  after  which  he  retired  to 
a  little  cell   built   againft   the   church-wall  of 
Glaftonbury.     Here  he  flept,  fludied,  prayed, 
meditated,  and  fometimes  amufed  himfelf  with 

forging 
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forging  feveral  ufeful  things  in  brafs  and  iron.  Cent.x. 
One  evening,  as  he  was  working  very  bufily  at  '  » ' 
his  forge,  the  devil,  putting  on  the  appearance 
of  a  man,  thruft  his  head  in  at  the  window  of 
his  cell,  and  aiked  him  to  make  fomething  or 
other  for  him.  Dunftan  was  fo  intent  upon  his 
work,  that  he  made  no  anfwer ;  on  which  the 
devil  began  to  fwear  and  talk  obfcenely ;  which 
betrayed  the  lurking  fiend.  The  holy  black- 
fmith,  putting  up  a  fecret  ejaculation,  pulled 
his  tongs,  which  were  red  hot,  out  of  the  fire, 
feized  the  devil  with  them  by  the  nofe,  and 
fqueezed  him  with  all  his  flrength  ;  which  made 
his  infernal  majefty  roar  and  fcold  at  fuch  a  rate, 
that  he  awakened  and  terrified  all  the  people  for 
many  miles  around 1S.  This,  it  is  prefumed, 
will  be  thought  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  the 
monkifh  manner  of  writing  hiflory :  it  is  now  pro- 
per to  purfue  the  flory  of  Dunftan  in  a  more  ra- 
tional ftrain. 

This  extraordinary  perfon  was  recalled  to  court  Contmua- 
by  King  Edmund  A.D.94I.;  who  beflowed  upon  ^ooft^fe 
him  the  rich  abbey  of  Glaftonbury,  which,  for  st.Dun- 
his  fake,  he  honoured  with  many  peculiar  privi-  ftan> 
leges 16.     He  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  the 
favour  of  this  prince  during  his  fhort  reign  of 
fix  years ;  but  he  flood  much  higher  in  the  fa- 
vour of  his  brother  and  fuccefTor  King  Edred, 
to  whom  he  was  confeflbr,  chief  confident,  and 

15  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  a.  p.  97. 

lt  W.  Malinf.  L  ».  c.  7.     Anglia  Sacra,  t.  «,  p.  100. 
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Cent.x.  prime  minifter.  He  employed  all  his  influence 
*-  ~T ~'~  during  this  period  of  court-favour  in  promoting 
the  intereft  of  the  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  which  he 
was  a  moft  active  and  zealous  patron.  Having 
the  treafures  of  thefe  two  princes,  efpecially  of 
the  lafl,  very  much  at  his  command,  he  lavifhed 
them  away  in  building  and  endowing  monafteries 
for  thefe  monks,  becaufe  almofl  all  the  old  mo- 
nafteries were  in  the  porTeffion  of  fecular  canons. 
Not  contented  with  this,  he  perfuaded  Edred 
(who  was  a  bigoted  valetudinary)  tobeftowfuch 
immenfe  treafures  on  the  churches  and  monaf- 
teries by  his  laft  will,  that  the  crown  was  ftripped 
of  its  moft  valuable  porTefiions,  and  left  in  a  ftate 
of  indigence. 17 

Further  This  conduct  of  Dunftan,  while  he  was  in 
contmua-  powerj  rendered  him  very  odious  to  Edwi,  who 
fucceeded  his  uncle  Edred  A.  D.  955. ;  and  his 
rude  behaviour  to  himfelf,  and  his  beloved  Queen 
Elgiva,  raifed  the  refentment  of  that  prince  fo 
high,  that  he  deprived  him  of  all  his  prefer- 
ments, and  drove  him  into  exile13.  The  ba- 
nifhment  of  Dunftan,  the  great  patron,  or  (as 
Malmlbury  calls  him)  the  prince  of  monks,  was 
a  fevere  blow  to  that  order,  who  were  expelled 
from  feveral  monafteries ;  which  were  made  the 
impure  ftables  (according  to  the  fame  author)  of 
the  married  clergy J9.  But  their  fufferings  were 

11  Inett's  Church  Hlft.  vol.  i.  p.  316.        l8  W.  MalmC  1,  a.  c.  7. 
"  Id.  ibid. 
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not  of  long  continuance.  For  Edgar,  the  younger  Cent.x. 
brother  of  Edwi,  having  raifed  a  fuccefsful  re-  t^~*r~IUJ' 
bellion  againft  his  unhappy  brother,  and  ufurped 
all   his  dominions    on   the   north    fide  of  the 
river  Thames,  recalled  Dunftan,  and  gave  him 
the  biihopric  of  Worcefler,  A.D.  957. 20    From 
this  moment  he  was  the  chief  confident  and  prime 
miniflerof  KingEdgar,whobecame  fole  monarch 
of  England  A.D.  959.  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Edwi. 

Odo  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  having  died  St.  Dun- 
about  two  years  before  King  Edwi,  Elfin  Biftiop  f™hrea ^ 
of  Winchefler,  by  the  influence  of  that  prince,  of  Canter- 
was  tranflatecl  to  Canterbury ;  but  died  not  long  burr* 
after  in  his  way  to  Rome  ".    On  this  fecond  va- 
cancy, Edwi  procured  the  ele6lion  of  Brithelm 
Bifhop  of  Wells ;  who  was  hardly  warm  in  his 
feat,  when  Edgar  fucceeded  to  his  brother's  do- 
minions, and  obliged  the  new  archbilhop  (who 
was  of  a  foft  and  gentle  difpofition)  to  relinquilh 
his  high  ftation,  and  return  to  his  former  bi- 
ihopric.     This  violence  was  pra6tifed  by  King 
Edgar,  to  make  way  for  his  favourite  Dunftan ; 
who  was  accordingly  raifed  to  be  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  A.  D.  960. •"     Being  now  poflefied 
of  the  primacy,  and  affured  of  the  royal  fup. 
port  and  affiftance,  he  prepared  to  execute  the 
grand  defign  which  he  had  long  meditated,  of 
compelling  the  fecular  canons  to  put  away  their 


Anglia  Sacra,  t. 1.  p.  107.        3I  Godwin  de  Pr*ful.  Ang.  p.  73» 
Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.x.  wives,  and  become  monks;  or  of  driving  them 
out,  and  introducing  Benedi6line  monks  in  their 
room  23.  With  this  view,  he  procured  the  pro- 
motion of  Ofwald  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  and 
of  Ethelwald  to  that  of  Winchefter ;  two  prelates 
who  were  monks  themfelves,  and  animated  with 
the  moft  ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their 
order. 

The  mar-       St.Dunftan,    St.  Ofwald,    and   St.  Ethelwald, 
e  three  great  champions  of  the  monks,  and 
enemies  of  the  married  clergy,  began  the  execu- 
tion of  their  deiign,  by  endeavouring  to  perfuade 
the  feciular  canons  in  their  cathedrals,  and  other 
monafteries,  to  put  away  their  wives,  and  take 
the  monadic  vows  and  habits24.     But  finding 
that  thefe  perfuafions  produced  little  or  no  effect, 
they  proceeded  to  the  moft  ihameful  a6ls  of  fraud 
and  violence.     St.  Ofwald  (as  we  are  told  by  a 
monkifh  hiftorian)  turned  all  the  married  canons 
out  of  his  cathedral  church  of  Worcefter,  not  by 
direct  force,  but  by  a  moft  holy  and  pious  ftrata- 
gem,  which  he  hath  not  thought  fit  to  men- 
tion zs.     He  expelled  the  married  clergy  out  of 
feven  other  monafteries  within  his  diocefe,  and 
filled  them  with    monks,    allowing    thofe   who 
were  expelled  a  fmall  penfion  for  life,  barely 
fufficient  to  keep  them  from  ftarving a6.     Ethel- 
wald a6led  with  ftill  greater  violence,  if  poffible, 
towards  the  canons  of  his  cathedral.    For  having 

23  Anglia  Sacra,  1. 1.  p.  219.  24  Id.  t.  a.  p.  219. 

3*  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  8.  *  AngUa  Sacra,  t.  a.  p.  200. 
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fecretly  provided  a  fufficient  number  of  monkifh  Cent.x. 
habits,  he  entered  the  church  one  day,  followed 
by  a  number  of  fervants  carrying  them,  and, 
with  a  flern  countenance,  told  the  canons  who 
were  performing  divine  fervice,  that  they  muft 
inftantly  put  on  thefe  habits,  and  take  the  vows, 
or  be  turned  out.  The  poor  canons  pleaded 
hard  for  a  little  time  to  confider  of  this  cruel 
alternative ;  but  the  unrelenting  prelate  would 
not  allow  them  one  moment.  A  few  complied, 
and  took  the  habits  ;  but  the  far  greatefl  number 
chofe  rather  to  become  beggars  and  vagabonds, 
than  for  fake  their  wives  and  children  ;  for  which 
our  monkifh  hifiorians  give  them  the  mofl 
opprobrious  names27.  To  countenance  thefe 
cruel  tyrannical  proceedings,  Dunftan  and  his 
aflbciates  reprefented  the  married  clergy  as  mon- 
fters  of  wickednefs  for  cohabiting  with  their 
wives,  magnified  celibacy  as  the  only  ftate  be- 
coming the  fan 61  ity  of  the  facerdotal  office,  and 
propagated  a  thoufand  lies  of  miracles  andvifions 
to  its  honour  ;  of  which  the  reader  may  take  the 
following  fpecimen: — A  monk,  named  Floberht, 
who  had  been  appointed  Abbot  of  Perlhore,  a 
monaftery  out  of  which  the  fecular  canons  had 
been  turned  by  St.Ofwald,  was  a  mofl  prodi- 
gious zealot  for  the  monaflic  inflitutions  ;  but 
in  other  refpects  of  a  very  indifferent  character. 
This  abbot  fell  fick,  and  died ;  and  when  all 
the  monks  of  his  own  monaftery,  with  Germanus 

27  Anglia  Sacra,  t.a.  p.ai9.     W.  Malmf.  I.  a.  c,  8. 
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Cent.x.  Abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  and  many  others,  were 
fianding  about  his  corpfe,  to  their  great  aflonifh- 
ment,  he  raifed  himfelf  up,  and  looked  around 
him.  All  the  monks  were  flruck  with  terror, 
and  fled,  except  Germanus ;  who  afked  his 
brother-abbot,  What  he  had  feen  ?  and  what 
had  brought  him  back  to  life  ?  To  which  the 
other  anfwered,  That  he  had  been  introduced 
into  heaven  by  St.  Benedict ;  that  God  had  par- 
doned all  his  fins  for  the  merits  of  his  beloved 
darling  Ofwald  Bifhop  of  Worcefter ;  and  had 
fent  him  back  to  acquaint  the  world,  that  Ofwald 
was  one  of  the  greatefl  faints  that  ever  lived. 
Being  afked  further  by  Germanus,  What  kind 
of  figure  St.  Benedict  made  in  heaven  ?  how  he 
was  drefied  ?  and  how  he  was  attended  ?  he 
anfwered,  That  St.  Benedict  was  one  of  the 
handfomefi  and  bed  dreffed  faints  in  heaven, 
ihining  with  precious  ftones,  and  attended  by 
innumerable  multitudes  of  monks  and  nuns,  who 
were  all  perfect  beauties28.  This,  it  mufl  be 
confeffed,  was  a  very  fimple  tale  ;  but  it  was 
well  enough  calculated  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
for  which  it  was  invented,  in  that  age  of  igno- 
rance and  credulity.  By  thefe  and  various  other 
arts,  Dunftan  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  Ofwald 
Bifhop  of  Worcefler,  and  Ethelwald  Bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  filled 
no  fewer  than  forty-eight  monafleries  with  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  order.29 

28  Anglia  Sacra,  t.?.  p-aoi..  *>  Id*  ibid,  p.aoi. 
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Though  Edgar  the  Peaceable  was  a  very  pro-    Cent.x. 
fligate  prince,  and  (luck  at  nothing  to  gratify  ^ 
his  own  paffions,  he  was,  if  poffible,  a  greater  gar  a  great 
perfecutor  of  the  married  clergy  than  the  three  Perfecutor 

r..^  of  the  mar- 

clencal  tyrants  above  mentioned,  io  them  he  Hed  ca- 
gave  a  formal  cotmniffion,  A. D.  969.,  to  expel  nons* 
the  married  canons  out  of  ail  the  cathedrals  and 
larger  monafleries,  promifing  to  affift  them  in  the 
execution  of  it  with  all  his  power  3°.  On  this 
occasion  he  made  a  mofl  flaming  fpeech  to  the 
three  commiilioners,  painting  the  manners  of  the 
married  clergy  in  the  moil  odious  colours ;  call- 
ing upon  them  to  exert  all  their  power,  in  con- 
junction with  him,  to  exterminate  thofe  abo- 
minable wretches  who  kept  wives.  "  I  know," 
fays  he,  in  the  concluiion  of  his  fpeech,  "  O  holy 
"  Father  Dunftan !  that  you  have  not  encouraged 
"  thofe  criminal  practices  of  the  clergy.  You 
"  have  reafoned,  intreated,  threatened.  From, 
"  words  it  is  now  time  to  come  to  blows.  All 
"  the  power  of  the  crown  is  at  your  command. 
<c  Your  brethren,  venerable  Ethelwald,  and 
"  the  mofl  reverend  Ofwald,  will  affifl  you. 
"  To  you  three  I  commit  the  execution  of  this 
"  important  work.  Strike  boldly; — drive  thofe 
."  irregular  livers  out  of  the  church  of  Chrifl, 
«•  and  introduce  others,  who  will  live  accord- 
"  ing  to  rule3'."  This  furious  champion  for 
chaflity  had,  fome  time  before  the  delivery  of 
this  harangue,  debauched,  or  rather  raviflied,  a 

qo  Hoveden.  Annal.adAnn.969.  3I  Spel.  Concil.  t.i.  p.47§- 
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Cent.x.^  nun,  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth  and  great 
beauty ;  at  which  his  holy  father  confeffor  Dun- 
flan  was  fo  much  offended,  that  he  enjoined  him, 
by  way  of  penance,  not  to  wear  his  crown  for 
feven  years,— -to  build  a  nunnery, — and  to  perfe- 
cute  the  married  clergy  with  all  his  might3* :  a 
flrange  way  of  making  atonement  for  his  own 
liber tinifm,  by  depriving  others  of  their  mod 
natural  rights  and  liberties. 

Canons  of       As  King  Edgar  was  very  much  under  the  in- 
g.^s         fluence  of  his  three  favourite  prelates,  he  paid 
great  attention  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  held 
feveral  councils  for  the  regulation  of  them.     In 
vone  of  thefe  councils,  thofe  fixty-feven  canons, 
commonly  called  the  canons  of  King  Edgar,  were 
enacled ;    in  which  there  are  not  many  things 
new,  or  worthy  of  a  place  in  hiflory.     By  the 
eleventh  of  thefe  canons,  every  priefl  is  com- 
manded to  learn  and  pra6life  fome  mechanic 
trade,  and  to  teach  it  to  all  his  apprentices  for 
the  priefthood.     By  the  fixteenth,  the  clergy  are 
commanded  to  be  at  great  pains  to  bring  off 
their  people  from  the  worfhip  of  trees,  flones, 
and  fountains,  and  from  many  other  Heathenifh 
rites  which  are  therein  enumerated.     By  this  it 
would  appear,  that  many  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  but  very  imperfect  Chriftians  at  this 
time.     The  fifty-fourth  recommends  it  to  the 
clergy  to  be  very  frequent  and  earneft  in  exhort- 
ing the  people  to  pay  all  their  dues  to  the  church 

32  Spel.  Concil.  t.i.  p.  48 a. 
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honeflly,  and  at  the  proper  time ; — their  plough-  Centx. 
alms  fifteen  nights  after  Eafler, — their  tithes  of 
young  animals  at  Pentecoft, — their  tithes  of  corn 
at  All-faints, — their  Peter-pence  at  Lammas, — 
and  their  church-fcot  at  Martinmas.  To  thefe 
canons  is  fubjoined  a  penitential,  which  fome 
think  was  compofed  by  St.Dunflan,  and  requires 
penitents  to  be  very  particular  in  confefling  all 
the  fins  which  they  have  committed  by  their 
bodies,  their  fkin,  their  flefh,  their  bones,  their 
linews,  their  reins,  their  griflles,  their  tongues, 
their  lips,  their  palates,  their  teeth,  their  hair, 
their  marrow,  by  every  thing  foft  or  hard,  wet 
or  dry.  Confeffors  are  then  directed  what  kind 
of  penances  to  prefcribe  in  a  great  variety  of 
cafes.  The  mofl  fatisfa6lory  penances  for  lay- 
men  are  laid  to  be  thefe : — To  defifl  from  carry- 
ing arms — to  go  upon  long  pilgrimages — never 
to  flay  two  nights  in  the  fame  place — never  to 
cut  their  hair,  or  pare  their  nails,  or  go  into  a 
warm  bath,  or  a  foft  bed — not  to  eat  flefh,  or 
drink  flrong  liquors — and  if  they  were  rich,  to 
build  and  endow  churches.  Long  faflings  of 
feveralyears  are  prefcribed  as  theproperpenances 
for  many  offences ;  but  thefe  faflings  were  not 
fo  formidable  as  they  appear  at  firfl  fight,  efpe- 
cially  to  the  rich,  as  a  year's  fafting  might  be 
redeemed  for  thirty  fhillings,  equal  in  quantity 
of  filver  to  four  pounds  ten  fhillings  of  bur 
money,  and  in  value  to  more  than  thirty  pounds. 
A  rich  man,  who  had  many  friends,  and  de- 
pendents, might  difpatch  a  feven-years  faft  in 

T  3  three 
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Cent.X.  three  days,  by  procuring  eight  hundred  and  forty 
^"""^ "^  men  to  fad  for  him  three  days  on  bread  and 
water  and  vegetables33.  From  this  it  appears, 
how  much  the  difcipline  of  the  church  was  re- 
laxed fince  the  council  of  Cloveihoos,  A.  D.  747. ; 
in  which  this  curious  method  of  fading  by  proxy 
was  condemned. 

Difputes         The  three  commiflioners   for   expelling   the 
between     fecu]ar  canons  out  of  the  cathedrals  and  larger 

the  monks 

and  mar-  monaitenes,  executed  that  commiiiion  with  great 
vigour,  and  no  little  fuccefs,  during  the  reign 
of  Edgar ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince, 
A.D.  975.,  they  received  a  check.  The  fuffer- 
ings  of  the  perfecuted  canons  had  excited  much 
compailion  ;  and  many  of  the  nobility  who  had 
been  overawed  by  the  power  and  zeal  of  Edgar, 
now  efpoufed  their  caufe,  and  promoted  their 
reftoration.  Elferc  Duke  of  Mercia  drove  the 
monks  by  force  out  of  all  the  monafteries  in 
that  extenlive  province,  and  brought  back  the 
canons,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  while 
Elfwin  Duke  of  Eaft- Anglia,  and  Brithnot  Duke 
of  Effex,  raifed  their  troops  to  protect  the  monks 
in  thefe  countries 34.  To  allay  thefe  commotions, 
feveral  councils  were  held ;  in  which  Dunftan 
was  fo  hard  pufhed  by  the  fecular  canons  and 
their  friends,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pra6life 
fome  of  his  holy  ftratagems.  In  a  fynod  held  in 
the  old  monaftery  at  Winchefter,  A.D.  977., 

33  Spel.  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  443 — 478. 

34  Hoveden.  Annal.  A.D.  9  76. 
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when  this  great  caufe  was  about  to  be  determined 
againft  the  monks,  and  all  the  canons  lately 
made  in  their  favour  reverfed,  the  alfembly  was 
fuddenly  alarmed  with  a  loud  voice,  which 
feemed  to  proceed  from  a  crucifix  built  into  the 
partition-wall,  crying, —  "  Don't  do  that,  —  don't 
"do  that. — You  judged  right  formerly  j  don't 
"  change  your  judgment."  On  which  the  af- 
fembly  broke  up  in  confufion,  and  nothing  was 
determined 3S.  Though  the  enemies  of  the  monks 
had  been  a  little  flartled  at  this  pretended  pro- 
digy, they  were  not  convinced;  which  occa- 
fioned  the  meeting  of  another  council  at  Calne 
in  Wiltfhire,  A.  D.  978.;  at  which  the  canons 
and  their  friends  were  hurt,  as  well  as  frighted. 
For  the  room  in  which  the  council  met  being 
very  much  crowded,  that  part  of  the  floor  on 
which  the  unhappy  canons  and  their  advocates 
flood  (the  chief  of  whom  was  one  Beornelm,  a 
Scotch  bimop,)  fuddenly  fell  down  ;  which  put 
an  end  to  the  debate  for  that  time,  fome  being 
killed,  and  many  wounded33.  If  tlieie  events 
really  happened,  we  cannot  avoid  entertaining 
very  unfavourable  fufpicions  of  the  celebrated 
St.Dunftan,  and  pitying  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Englifh  nobility -in  thofe  benighted  times. 

In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  who  Deaths  of 
fucceeded  his  brother  Edward  the  Martyr  A.D.  ?T?anM 

y  .Lthelwald, 

979.5  the  Englifh  were  engaged  in  ib  many  wars  and  of. 

wald. 

35  Spel.  Concil.  t.i.  p.4$o. 

36  Id.  p.  494.     Anglia  Sacra,  t.  a.  p.  1 13. 
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Cent.x.    with  the  Danes,  and  involved  in  fo  many  cala- 
mities, that  they  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  ;  which  renders  the  church- 
hiftory  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century  as  barren  as  that  of  the 
flate  is  melancholy.     The  three  famous  prelates, 
Dunflan,    Ethelwald,   and  Ofwald,  fo  far  out- 
fhone  their  brethren  in  their  zeal  for  the  monaftic 
inftitutions,  that  they  quite  eclipfed  all  the  other 
biftiops  their  cotemporaries,  who  are  hardly  ever 
mentioned  by  the  monkiih  writers.     Ethel wald 
Biiliop  of  Winch  efter,  a  great  builder   of  mo- 
nafleries,  and  mod  zealous  patron  of  the  monks, 
was  the  firft   of  this  famous   triumvirate   who 
quitted   the  ftage,  dying  A,  D.  984."     By  his 
death,  the  hopes  of  the  fecular  canons,  of  whom 
he  had  been  a  mod  cruel  perfecutor,  were  a  little 
revived,  and  they  made  great  efforts  to  get  one 
of  their  own  number  elected  in  his  room;  but 
were  at  length  baffled  by  thefuperior  art  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Archbifhop,  who  procured  the 
advancement  of  Elphigus  Abbot  of  Bath  to  the 
fee  of  Winchefter;  by  pretending  that  the  Apoftle 
St.  Andrew  had  appeared  to  him,  and  affured 
him,  that  Elphigus  was  the  fittefl  perfon  in  the 
world  for  that  charge 3*.     St.  Dunftan  did  not 
long  furvive    his    friend    and    fellow-labourer 
Ethelwald,  but   died  A.  D.  988.,  in  the   fixty- 
fourthyear  of  his  age,  having  held  the  bifhopric 

37  Godwin  de  Pracful.  Angl.  p. 366. 

38  Anglia  Sacra,  t.a.  p.aai. 
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of  London,  together  with  the  archbifhopric  of   Cent.x. 
Canterbury,    about   twenty-feven  years 39.     As 
this  prelate  was  the  great  reftorer  and  promoter 
of  the  monadic  inditutionsr  the  grateful  monks, 
who  were  almofl  the  only  hidorians  of  thofe  dark 
ages,  have  loaded  him  with  the  mod  extravagant 
praifes,   and  reprelented   him   as   the   greateil 
wonder-worker,  and  higheit  favourite  of  heaven 
that  ever  lived.     To  fay  nothing  of  his  many 
conflicts  with  the  devil,  in  which  he  often  be- 
laboured that  enemy  of  mankind  moil  feverely, 
the   following   ihort  dory,  which  is  told  with 
great  exultation  by  his  biographer  Olbern,  will 
give  the  Englifti  reader  fome  idea  of  the  aftonifh- 
ing  impiety  and  impudence  of  thofe  monks,  and 
of  the  no  lefs  adonifhing  blindnefs  and  credulity 
of  thofe  unhappy  times.    "  The  mod  admirable, 
"  the  mod  inedimable  Father  Dundan  (fays  that 
"  author),  whofe  perfections  exceeded  all  human 
"  imagination,  was  admitted  to  behold  the  mo- 
"  ther  of  God  and  his  own  mother  in  eternal 
"  glory :  for  before  his  death  he  was  carried  up 
"  into  heaven,  to  be  prefent  at  the  nuptials  of 
"  his  own  mother  with  the  eternal  King,  which 
"  were  celebrated  by  the  angels  with  the  mod 
"  fweet  and  joyous  fongs.     When   the  angels 
"  reproached  him  for  his  filence  on  this  great 
"  occaiion,   fo  honourable   to  his   mother,   he 
**  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  being  un- 
sc  acquainted   with   thofe   fweet  and   heavenly 

35  Godwin  de  Prseful.  Angl.  p. 75. 
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Cent.x.  "ftrains;  but  being  a  little  inftru6led  by  the 
~"v'"~  '  "  angels,  he  broke  out  into  this  melodious  long, 
"  O  King  and  Ruler  of  nations,  &c."  It  is 
unneceffary  to  make  any  comment  on  this  moft 
fhocking  ftory.  St.  Dunftan  was  fucceecled  in 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  by  Ethelgar  Bifhop  of 
Seolfey,  who  lived  only  one  year  and  three 
months ;  and  then  by  Siricius  Bimop  of  Wilton  4°, 
who  governed  that  church  about  four  years41. 
Both  thefe  prelates  had  been  monks  of  Glafton- 
bury,  and  difciples  of  St.  Dunftan  ;  but  the 
ihortnefs  of  their  pontificates,  and  the  confufion 
of  the  times,  did  not  permit  them  to  perform 
any  thing  memorable.  St.  Ofwald,  the  great 
friend  and  aflbciate  of  St.  Dunftan  in  the  expul- 
lion  of  the  fecular  canons,  and  introduction  of 
the  monks,  died  A.D.  993.,  after  he  had  held 
the  archbifhopric  of  York,  together  with  the 
biihopric  of  Worcefter,  about  twenty-two  years42. 
By  thefe  two  famous  faints,  holding  each  of 
them  two  bifhoprics  together  for  fo  many  years, 
we  have  fome  reafon  to  fufpect  they  were  not 
quite  fo  heavenly-minded  as  their  admirers  re- 
prefent  them. 

Fatal  ef-         The  violent  and  too  fuccefsful  zeal  of  Dun- 
fe<sisofthe  fl-an  and  his  alfociates,  in  promoting  the  build- 

increafe  of    .  „ 

mona-        mg  and  endowing  10  great  a  number  01  houles 

fteries.       for  the  entertainment  of  ufelefs  monks  and  nuns^ 

was  very  fatal  to  their   country  :    for  by  this 

40  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  114. 

41  Godwin  de  Prseful  Angl.  p.  75.  42  Id.  t.2.  p.i8. 
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means,  a  fpirit  of  irrational,  unmanly  fuperftition  cent.x. 
was  diffufed  amongft  the  people,  which  debafed 
their  minds,  and  diverted  them  from  nobler 
purfuits  :  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
lands  of  England  was  put  into  hands  who  con- 
tributed nothing  to  its  defence  ;  which  made  it 
an  eafy  prey,  firil  to  the  inful ting  Danes,  and 
afterwards  to  the  victorious  Normans. 

The  people  of  Wales,  who  were  governed  by  Ecclefiaf- 
their  own  princes,  were  ftill  inftruaed  by  their 
own  clergy,  and  feem  to  have  had  but  little  Wales. 
connexion  with  the  churches  df  Rome  or  Eng- 
land in  the  tenth  century.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  this  century,  that  the  Welfli  were 
not  much  wifer,  or  much  lefs  fiiperftitious,  than 
their  neighbours  in  this  period ;  for  by  thefe 
laws,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  made  in  a 
great  council  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  at  which 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  forty  prelates, 
i.  e.  biftiops,  abbots,  and  re6lors,  were  prefent, 
it  is  evident  that  the  churches  and  clergy  of 
Wales  enjoyed  the  fame  diftinc~lions  and  immu- 
nities with  thofe  of  England43.  The  truth  is, 
that  there  was  a  very  great  conformity  between 
the  laws  of  England  and  Wales  at  this  time, 
both  in  civil  and  eccleliaftical  matters  ;  which 
muft  have  been  occafioned  by  the  vicinity  of 
thefe  countries,  the  unavoidable  intercourfe  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  the  ai'cendant  which  the 


43  Leges  Hoeli  Dha,  a  Wottono  editae,  paffim. 
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Cent.x.    Kings  of  England  had  acquired  over  the  Princes 
of  Wales,  who  were  their  vaiTals  and  tributaries.44 
The  hiflory  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  as 

*ittle  known  in  this  P'e"0(i  as  tnat  of  Wales. 
nd.  Though  the  bifhops  of  St.  Andrew's  were  not 
yet  raifed  to  the  rank  of  archbifliops  and  metro- 
politans,  they  feem  to  have  had  fome  kind  of 
pre-eminence  over  the  other  bifhops  of  Scotland, 
occaiioned  probably  by  their  greater  wealth,  and 
their  greater  influence  with  the  princes  of  thofe 
times.  Kellach  the  Second,  who  was  bifhop  of 
St.  Andrew's  from  A.D.  904.  to  A.  D.  939.,  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  bifhop  who  went  from 
Scotland  to  Rome  for  confecration,  or  for  ob- 
taining the  approbation  of  the  Pope 4S.  We  have 
good  reafon  to  prefume,  that  there  were  feveral 
councils  held  in  Scotland,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
century, for  the  regulation  of  eccleliaflical  affairs; 
but  the  records  of  all  thefe  councils  have  long 
ago  perifhed  through  the  injuries  of  time,  the 
cruel  policy  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  the 
fudden  deilruction  of  the  abbeys  of  Scotland, 
with  their  archives  and  libraries,  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. There  is  a  flight  notice  of  one  of  thefe 
councils  preferved  in  a  very  fliort  chronicle, 
which  hath  efcaped  all  thefe  difafters.  "  In  the 
"  following  year,  A.D.  906.,  King  Conftantine, 
"  the  fon  of  Ethy,  with  Kellach  his  bifhop,  and 
"  the  Scots,  decreed,  that  the  rules  of  faith  and 

44  Leges  Hoeli  Dha,  a  Wottono  editae,  paflim. 

45  Spottifwood's  Church  Hiftory,  p.z6* 
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*c  of  the  gofpels,  with  the  laws  and  difcipline  of  Cent.x. 
<c  the  church,  ihould  be  obferved,  in  an  afTembly 
"  held  on  the  Hill  of  Faith,  near  the  royal  city 
"  of  Scone.  From  that  day,  that  hill  hath 
"  borne  the  name  of  Knockcreidigk,  or,  the  Hill 
"  of  Faith46.99  The  difpute  about  the  celibacy 
of  the  regular  canons  of  Kuldees,  is  faid  to  have 
been  agitated  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England 
in  this  century;  and  there  is  a  circumflancc 
mentioned  by  feveral  monkiih  hiftorians  which 
renders  this  very  probable.  When  this  great 
caufe  was  to  be  debated  before  a  council  at 
Calne  in  Wiltihire,  A.D.  978.,  the  regular  canons 
placed  at  their  head  as  their  chief  orator  one 
Beornelm,  a  Scotch  bifhop ;  a  man,  fay  thefe 
authors,  of  invincible  loquacity,  who  greatly 
puzzled  poor  old  St.  Dunftan 4?.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  this  loquacious  gentleman  had 
gained  a  victory  on  this  fubjecT;  in  his  own  coun- 
try, which  made  the  Englifh  canons  engage  him 
to  plead  their  caufe. 

Elfric,  formerly  Bifhop  of  Wilton,  was  Arch-  Cent. XL 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  from  A.  D.  995.  to  A.  D. 
1005. ;  and  was  one  of  the  mofl  learned  men  and 
mofl  voluminous  writers  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  This  prelate,  confcious  of  the  incapacity 
of  many  of  the  clergy  to  inflruc"l  the  people  in 
the  principles  and  precepts  of  religion,  tranflated 
no  fewer  than  eighty  fermons  or  homiljes  from 

46  Innee's  ElTaysi  v.  a.  p.786,         47  Ajiglia  Sacra,  t. 2.  p.  ua. 
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Cent.xi.    the  Latin  into  the  Saxon  language  for  their  ufe43. 
Thefe  fermons  were  fuited  to  different  feafons 
and  occafions,  and  were  defigned  to  be  read  by 
the  inferior  clergy  to  the  people  at  thefe  feafons 
for  their  inftruelion.     The  fermon  for   Eafter 
Sunday,  on  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper, 
hath  been  often  printed  ;  and  fliews  very  plainly, 
that  the  church  of  England  had  not  yet  embraced 
the   dodlrine  of  tranfubliantiation45.      This   is 
fufficiently  evident  from  the  following  paifage  in 
that  difcourfe  :    "  The  body  that  Chrift  fuffered 
"  in  was  born  of  the  flefh  of  Mary,  with  blood 
"  and  with  bone,  with  Ikin  and  with  finews,  in 
*4  human  limbs,  with  a  reafonable  living  foul: 
<c  but  his  fpiritual  body,  which  we  call  the  houfel, 
<c  is  gathered  of  many  corns,  without  blood  and 
cc  bone,  without  limb,  without  foul ;  and  there- 
cc  fore  nothing  is  to  be  underftood  therein  bodily, 
"  but  fpiritually.     Whatever   is  in   the  houfel 
cc  which  giveth  life,  that  is  fpiritual  virtue,  and 
"  invifible  energy.     Chrifl's  body  that  fuffered. 
"  death,  and  rofe  from  death,  fliall  never  die 
"  again,   but   is   eternal   and   unpaffible ;    but 
"  houfel  is  temporal  not  eternal,  corruptible, 
"  anddealed  into  fundry  parts,  chewed  between 
"  the   teeth,    and    fent  into   the   belly.     This 
"  myftery  is  a   pledge   and  a  figure;  Chrift's 
<c  body  is  truth  itfelf.     This  pledge  we  do  keep 
"  myftically  until  we  come  to  the  truth  itfelf ; 

48  JElfrici  Prsefatio  fecunda  ad  Grammaticam  fuam,  p.  a, 

49  Hickes  Diflertatio  Epiftolaris,  p.  98. 
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"  and  then  is  this  pledge  ended  s°."  It  is  hardly  Cent.xt 
poffible  to  exprefs  the  prefent  fentiments  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  of  other  Proteftant 
churches,  on  this  fubject,  in  plainer  words  than 
thefe  ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  no  eafy  talk  for 
the  mod  artful  fophifler  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation. 

This  excellent  prelate,  for  fo  he  certainly  was 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  compofed  alfo  a 
kind  of  epifcopal  charge,  which  feeras  to  have 
been  defigned  as  a  form  for  bifhops  in  infiruet- 
ing  their  clergy.  The  feveral  injunctions  in  this 
charge  are  delivered  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
and  in  the  form  of  commands  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  have  been  commonly  called  JElfric's  canons, 
though  there  is  no  appearance  of  their  having 
been  enacted  by  any  eccleiiaftical  fynod.  Thefe 
injunctions  or  canons  are  thirty-feven  in  number, 
and  contain  many  curious  particulars  concerning 
the  difcipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
England  in  thofe  times.  As  ^Elfric  had  been 
educated  under  Ethelwald  Bifliop  of  Winchefler, 
he  was,  like  his  mailer,  a  great  promoter  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy;  and  therefore,  in  the 
firft  eight  of  thefe  canons,  he  argues  ilrenuoufly, 
though  not  very  logically,  againfl  the  marriage 
of  priefls.  It  appears,  however,  from  thofe  very 
canons,  that  the  clergy  of  England  were  generally 
married  at  this  time,  and  that  they  (loutly  de- 
fended the  lawfulnefs  of  their  marriages.  "  Thefe 

io  Bed.  Hift.  Eccl.  uotis  Wheeled,  p.4O2. 

"  canons 
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Cent  XI.    <c  canons  againft  the  marriage  of  priefts  (fays 
^Elfric)  feem  ftrange  to  you  to  hear ;  for  ye 
have  fo  brought  your  wretched  doings  into 
fafhion,  as  if  there  was  no  danger  in  priefts 
living  like   married  men.     The  priefts  now 
"  reply,  That  St.  Peter  was  a  married  man,  and 
"  that  they  cannot  live  without  the  company  of 
"  a  woman."     By  the  ninth  of  thefe  canons,  the 
clergy  are  forbidden  to  be  prefent  at  a  marriage, 
or  to  give  their  benediction,  when  either  of  the 
parties  had  been  married  before,   though  fuch 
marriages  are  not  declared  to  be  abfolutely  un- 
lawful, but  only  to  be  difcouraged.     The  next 
feven  canons  defcribe  the  names  and  offices  of 
the  feven  orders  of  the  clergy,  which  are  thefe : 
— i.  the  oftiary,  who  is  to  open  and  fhut  the 
church-doors,  and  ring  the  bells ;  —  2.  the  lector, 
who  is  to  read  God's  word  in  the  church;  — 
3.  the  exorcijft,  whole  office  is  to  drive  out  evil 
j^irits  by  invocations  and  adjurations; — 4.  the 
acolyth,  who  holds  the  tapers  at  the  reading  of 
the    gofpels,    and    celebrating    mafs ; — 5,   the 
fub-deacon,  who  is  to  bring  forth  the  holy  veffels, 
and  attend   the    deacon  at  the  altar; — 6.  the 
deacon,  who  minifters  to  the  mafs-pneft,  places 
the  oblation  on  the  altar,  reads  the  gofpel,  bap- 
tizeth   children,   and   gives   the   houfel  to  the 
people; — 7.  the  mafs  prieft  or  preibyter,  who 
preaches,  baptizes,  and  confecrates  the  houfel. 
This  canon  declares,  that  the  bifliop  is  of  the 
fame  order  with  the  prefbyter,  but  more  honour- 
able.   By  the  eighteenth,  the  diftinction  between 

the 
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the  fecular  clergy  and  the  monks  or  regulars  is  Cent.xi. 
eflablifhed.  The  next  canon  commands  the 
clergy  to  fing  the  feven  tide-fongs  at  their  ap- 
pointed hours,  viz.  the  ught-fong,  or  matins^ 
early  in  the  morning, — the  prime-fong  at  feven 
o'clock, — the  undern-fong  at  nine  o'clock, — the 
mid-day  fong  at  twelve  o'clock, — the  none-fong 
at  three  o'clock  after  noon, — and  the  night-fong 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  By  the  twenty-firft 
canon,  priefls  are  commanded  to  provide  them- 
felves  with  all  the  necefTary  books  for  perform- 
ance of  divine  fervice,  viz.  the  pfalter,  the 
epiflle-book,  the  gofpel-book,  the  mafs-book, 
the  fong-book,  the  hand-book,  the  kalendar, 
the  paffional,  the  penitential,  and  the  reading- 
book.  By.  the  twenty-third,  priefls  are  com- 
manded to  explain  the  gofpel  for  the  day,  every 
Sunday,  in  Englifh,  to  the  people,  and  to  teach 
them  the  creed  and  Pater  nofter  in  Englifh  as 
often  as  they  can.  By  the  twenty- feventh,  prieils 
are  forbidden  to  take  money  for  baptizing  chil- 
dren or  performing  any  other  part  of  their  duty. 
The  thirty-fecond  commands  priefls  always  to 
have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oil  by  them  which 
had  been  confecrated  by  the  bifhop,  for  bap- 
tizing children  and  anointing  the  fick ;  but  that 
no  fick  perfon  mould  be  anointed  unlefs  he  de- 
fired  it.  The  thirty-feventh  and  lafl  of  thefe 
canons  is  in  the  form  of  an  epiflle,  which  was 
given  to  each  prieft  on  Maunday  Thurfday,  when 
he  came  or  fent  to  the  bifhop  for  his  annual 
ilock  of  confecrated  chrifm  and  oil  ;  and  con- 
VOL.  in.  u  tains 
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Cent.  xi.  tains  feveral  dire6lions  about  the  celebration  of 
mafs,  and  other  offices.  Among  many  other 
ceremonies  to  be  performed  on  Good-Friday, 
the  people  are  directed  to  adore  and  kifs  the 
crofs.  As  the  freaks  of  fuperftition  are  endlefs, 
fome  priefts  about  this  time  had  conceived  a  no- 
tion, that  the  facramental  bread  confecrated  on 
Eafler-day  was  more  efficacious  than  that  which 
was  hallowed  at  any  other  time  j  and  therefore 
they  ufed  to  confecrate  a  great  quantity  orj  that 
day,  and  keep  it  through  the  whole  year  for  the 
ufe  of  the  n*ck.  This  practice  is  condemned, 
becaufe  when  the  confecrated  bread  was  kept  fo 
long,  it  was  apt  to  become  flale,  to  be  loft,  or 
eaten  by  mice.  Priefts  are  directed  to  mix  water 
with  the  facramental  wine ;  "  becaufe  the  wine 
"  betokeneth  our  redemption  through  Chrift's 
"  blood,  and  the  water  betokeneth  the  people 
"  for  whom  he  fuffered."  A  great  number  of 
faft-days  are  commanded  to  be  obferved,  parti- 
cularly every  Friday,  except  from  Eafter  to  Pen- 
tecoft,  and  from  Midwinter  to  Twelfth-night. 
Sunday  was  to  be  kept  from  Saturday  at  noon 
to  Monday  morning5'.  Thefe  are  the  moft  re- 
markable particulars  in  this  famous  charge ;  on 
which  we  (hall  leave  our  readers  to  make  their 
own  reflections. 

Death  of  Archbifliop  -<?Elfric  expelled  the  regular  ca- 
nons who  would  not  abandon  their  wives  from 
his  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  and  brought 

51  Spel.  Concfl.  1. 1.  p«572 — 583.    Johnfon's  Canons,  A.D. 957. 
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in  Benedi&ine  monks  in  their  room.  He  had  Cent.xi 
alfo  the  influence  to  procure  a  charter  from  King 
Ethelred,  confirming  that  tranfaction,  and  all 
the  privileges  and  poffeffions  of  his  favourite 
monks  ;  praying  moft  devoutly,  that  all  perfons 
who  mould  give  them  any  diflurbance,  might  be 
torn  by  the  teeth  of  all  the  dogs  in  hell52.  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  lafl  tranfaction  of  this 
prelate's  life;  who  died  A.  0.1005.,  an^  was 
fucceeded  by  Elphegus  Bifhop  of  Winchefter. 

The  Englifli  at  this  time  were  involved  in  very 
great  calamities,  and  threatened  with  total  ruin,  Enfliam- 
by  a  grievous  famine,  and  the  fword  of  the  vic- 
torious Danes,  from  whom  they  fometimes  pur- 
chafed  a  fhort  precarious  truce  with  great  fums 
of  money.  In  one  of  thefe  intervals,  A.  D. 
1009.,  a  great  council  of  all  the  chief  men  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  was  held  at  Enmam  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  to  deliberate  on  the  moft  effectual 
means  of  preferving  themfelves  and  their  coun- 
try from  that  deilruction  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  Elphegus  Archbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Wulftan  Archbiihop  of  York,  feem 
to  have  convinced  this  wife  aflembly,  that  to 
oblige  the  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives,  and 
the  laity  to  pay  all  their  dues  honeftly  and  punc- 
tually to  the  church,  would  be  the  beft  means 
of  averting  the  difpleafure,  and  conciliating  the 
favour  of  heaven  ;  and  therefore  many  flrict 
laws  were  made  for  thefe  purpofes53.  But  either 


s'  Spet.  CoiicU.  t.f.  p.jo4.  $J  W.  t.i.  p.5i3,  &c. 
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Cent.  xi.  thefe  laws  were. not  veil  obferved,  or  had  not 
""~v~"  "*  the  defiled  effect ;  for  the  miferies  of  the  Englifh 
flill  continued  to  increafe  ;  and  about  four  years 
after  this,  the  Danes  having  taken  Canterbury, 
reduced  it  to  afhes,  butchered  nine  tenths  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  murdered  the  Archbifhop,  be- 
caufe  he  would  not,  or  could  not  pay  the  pro- 
digious ranfom  which  they  demanded.54 

HabhaL°f  Livingus  Bifhop  of  Wells  fucceeded  Elphegus 
A.  D.  1013.,  and  was  deeply  involved  in  the  ca- 
lamities of  thofe  unhappy  times ss.  Soon  after 
the  return  of  King  Ethelred  from  Normandy 
(whither  he  had  fled  with  his  family  to  efcape 
the  fury  of  the  victorious  Danes),  a  great  coun- 
cil was  held  A,  D.  1014.,  at  a  place  called  Hob- 
ham  ;  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  practife  fome 
extraordinary  devotions,  to  prevail  upon  the 
faints  and  angels  to  fight  againfl  the  Danes. 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel  had  lately  gained 
great  reputation  by  a  victory  which  the  Chrif- 
tians  in  Apulia  had  obtained  by  his  means,  as 
they  imagined,  over  the  Pagans ;  and  the  Eng- 
lifh  determined  to  perfuade  this  celeftial  warrior, 
if  poffible,  to  do  them  the  like  favour.  With 
this  view,  it  was  decreed  at  this  council,  that 
every  perfon  who  was  of  age  ihould  fail  three 
days  on  bread,  water,  and  raw  herbs,  before  the 
feail  of  St.  Michael,  fhould  confefs  and  go  to 
church  barefoot ;  and  that  every  priefl,  with  his 
whole  congregation,  Ihould  go  thefe  three  days 

54  Anglia  Sacra,  t.a.  p.  141.      5S  Godwin  de  Praful.  Ang.  p. 7 7. 
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in  folemn  proceflion  barefoot.  The  monks  and 
nuns  in  all  their  convents  were  commanded  to 
celebrate  the  mafs  contra  Paganos  (againft  the 
Pagans)  every  canonical  hour,  lying  proflrate  on 
the  ground,  and  in  that  pofture  to  fing  the 
pfalm, — "  Lord,  how  are  they  increafed  that 
"  trouble  me!"  &c.s5  The  Englilh  at  that 
time  feem  to  have  repofed  their  chief  hopes  of 
prefervation  in  thefe  and  fuch  obfervations ;  fo 
entirely  were  their  minds  blinded  and  infatuated 
by  fuperftition.  Their  affairs,  however,  became 
daily  more  and  more  defperate ;  and  about  three 
years  after  this  council,  they  were  entirely  fub- 
dued  by  the  Danes. 

Though  the  generality  of  the  Danes  at  this 
time  were  either  Pagans,  or  only  a  kind  of  half 
Chriftians,  their  King  Canute,  who  became  alfo  Canute. 
King  of  England  A.  D.  1017.,  was  a  zealous 
Chriftian,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Of  this  he  gave  fufficient  evi- 
dence,— by  repairing  the  monafteries  which  had 
been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  late  wars, — 
by  granting  many  immunities  to  the  convents  and 
clergy, — by  building  and  endowing  churches57,— 
by  vifiting  Rome  in  perfon  A.  D.  1031.,  and 
chiefly  by  the  many  ecclefiaftical  laws  that  were 
made  in  his  reign58.  The  firft  lyftem  of  Ca- 
nute's ecclefiaftical  laws  contains  twenty-fix  ca- 
nons ;  of  which  the  firft  four  enlarge  and  fecure 

s*  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  1014.      Spel.  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  530. 
*  W.  Malmf.  1.  ».  c.  n.     58  Id.  ibid.  p.533~- 570. 
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Cent. XI.  the  protection  of  the  church,  or  its  rights  of 
fancluary.  In  the  third  of  thefe  canons,  churches 
are  ranged  into  four  clafTes,  and  the  mulct  for 
violating  their  protection  proportioned  to  their 
dignity,  viz.  for  violating  the  protection  of  a 
cathedral,  five  pounds ;  of  a  middling  church, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  (hillings  ;  of  a  leffer 
church  that  hath  a  burying-place,  fixty  (hil- 
lings ;  of  a  country  church  without  a  burying- 
place,  thirty  (hillings.  In  the  fifth  canon,  rules 
are  laid  down  for  the  trial  of  prieils  accufed  of 
various  crimes,  which  are  very  favourable  to  the 
clergy.  By  the  fixth,  celibacy  is  recommended 
to  all  the  clergy,  and  particularly  enjoined  to 
thofe  in  priefts*  orders ;  and  for  their  encourage- 
ment it  is  declared,  that  an  unmarried  pried 
lhall  be  edeemed  equal  in  dignity  to  a  thane. 
The  feventh  prohibits  marriage  within  the  fixth 
degree  of  kindred.  In  the  fix  fubfequent  ca- 
nons, all  the  dues  payable  to  the  clergy,  as  tithes 
of  corn  and  cattle,  Rome-fcot,  church-fcot, 
plough-alms,  light-fcot,  and  foul-fcot,  are  enu- 
merated, and  the  payment  of  them  fecured  by 
various  penalties.  The  remaining  canons  con- 
tain nothing  new  or  curious 59.  There  are  fe- 
veral  laws  refpecting  religion  and  the  church  in- 
termixed with  the  civil  laws  of  this  prince ;  of 
which  the  following  one  is  the  mod  remarkable: 
"  We  ftrictly  prohibit  all  Heathenifm  ;  i.e.  th$ 
"  worftiip  of  idols  or  Heathen  gods,  the  fun, 

"  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.D.  1017.    Spel.  Condi.  1. 1.  p.  538. 
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"  moon,  fire,  rivers,  fountains,  rocks,  or  trees   Cent.  XL 
"  of  any  kind }  the  practice  of  witchcraft,  or  ' — <*~' 
"  committing  murder  by  magic,  or  firebrands, 
C£  or  any  other  infernal  tricks." 

The  two  fucceeding  reigns  of  Harold  Hare-  Hiftory  of 
foot  and  Hardicanute,  from  A.D.  1035.  to  A.D.  £et^urch 
1041.,  were  fo  fhort  and  unfettled,  that  they  af-  reigns  of 
ford  no  materials  of  importance  for  the  hiilory  Haro}d» 
of  the  church.  Though  Edward  theConfeffor  was  nute,  and 
a  prince  of  great  piety,  according  to  the  mode  Edward 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  his  court  was  fo  feflbr.°n 
much  difturbed  during  the  greateil  part  of  his 
reign,  by  the  cabals  of  the  Englifh  and  Norman 
factions,  that  he  did  not  pay  fo  much  attention 
to  ecclefiaftical  affairs  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.    There  are  indeed  two  fyftems  of  laws 
extant,  which  are  commonly  called  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confeffbr,  in  which  there  are  feveral 
canons  in  favour  of  the  church  and  clergy ;  but 
they  contain  in  their  own  bofom  the  moll  un- 
queftionable  evidence  of  their  having  been  com- 
pofed,  or  at  lead  very  much  changed,  after  the 
conqueft 6o.     This  prince,  however,  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  church,  and  employed  thelaft 
years  of  his  life  in  building  the  famous  monailery 
of  St.  Peter's,  Weftminfter,    on  which  he  be- 
ftowed  great  riches,  and  many  fingular  privileges 
and  immunities. 6I 

Ignorance  and  fuperftition  arrived  at  a  great  Character 
height  in  the  church  of  England  in  the  former 

*°  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  1064,  1065.  Spel.  ConciL  1. 1.  p.  619. 
*'  Dugdal.  Monafticon,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 
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Cent.  xi.  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  Of  this  the  fre- 
quency of  pilgrimages  to  Rome, —  the  prodigious 
films  expended  in  the  purchafe  of  relics,  —  the 
immenfe  wealth  and  pernicious  immunities  of 
the  clergy,  to  mention  no  others,  are  fufficient 
evidences.  In  this  period,  the  roads  between 
England  and  Rome  were  fo  crowded  with  pil- 
grims, that  the  very  tolls  which  they  paid  were 
objedls  of  importance  to  the  princes  through 
whofe  territories  they  pafled  ;  and  very  few  Eng- 
liflimen  imagined  they  could  get  to  heaven  with- 
out paying  this  compliment  to  St.  Peter,  who 
kept  the  keys  of  the  celeftial  regions62.  The 
Pope  and  Roman  clergy  carried  on  a  very  lu- 
crative traffic  in  relics,  of  which  they  never 
wanted  inexhauftible  ilores.  Kings,  princes,  and 
wealthy  prelates,  purchafed  pieces  of  the  crofs, 
or  whole  legs  and  arms  of  apoilles;  while  others 
were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  toes  and 
fingers  of  inferior  faints.  Agelnoth,  Archbiihop 
of  Canterbury,  when  he  was  at  Rome,  A.  D. 
1021.,  purchafed  from  the  Pope  an  arm  of 
St.  Auguftin,  Bifhop  of  Hippo,  for  one  hundred 
talents,  or  fix  thoufand  pound  weight  of  filver, 
and  one  talent,  or  fixty  pound  weight  of  gold63. 
A  prodigious  fum  !  which  may  enable  us  to  form 
fome  idea  of  the  unconfcionable  knavery  of  the 
fellers,  and  the  aftoniming  folly  and  fuperftition 
of  the  purchafers  of  thofe  commodities.  The 
building,  endowing,  and  adorning  of  monaf- 

63  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  1 1.  *>  Id.  ibid. 
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teries,  had  been  carried  on  with  fuch  mad  pro-  Cent.  XI. 
fufion  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  England  had 
been  expended  on  thefe  ftrudlures,  or  lay  buried 
in  their  ornaments  and  utenfils.  "  The  mafles 
"  of  gold  and  filver  (fays  William  of  Malmf- 
"  bury),  which  Queen  Emma,  with  a  holy  pro- 
*?  digality,  beftowed  upon  the  monafteries  of 
"  Winchefter,  aftonifhed  the  minds  of  ftrangers, 
"  while  the  fplendour  of  the  precious  ftones 
"  dazzled  their  eyes64."  In  this  period  the 
numbers,  both  of  the  fecular  and  regular  clergy, 
increafed  very  much,  and  their  poffeffions  ftill 
more.  By  the  frequent  and  extravagant  grants 
of  land  beftowed  on  cathedrals,  monafteries, 
and  other  churches,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  we 
have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  at  the  death 
of  Edward  the  ConfeiTor  more  than  one  third  of 
all  the  lands  of  England  were  in  the  pofleffion 
of  the  clergy,  exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  for 
the  moil  part  even  from  military  fervices  6S. 
When  we  reflect  on  thefe  circumftances,  we  can- 
not be  very  much  furprifed,  that  the  people  of 
England,  in  this  period,  were  fo  cruelly  infulted 
by  the  Danes,  and  at  the  end  of  it  fo  eafily  con- 
quered by  the  Normans. 

64  W.  Malraf.  1.  ».  c.  xx.  6s  Spelnwn.  Glofl*.  p.  396. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  hiftory  of  the  conftitution,  government,  and 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  A.D.  449.,  to  the  landing  of  William 
Duke  of  Normandy,  A.D.  1066. 

HPHE  hiftory  of  that   political   conftitution  Curfofity 
A    and  form  of  government,  which  was  efla-  and  im~ 
blifhed  in  the  beft  and  greatefl   part   of  this  ofthefub- 
ifland,  and  of  the  laws  which  were  enadled  by  J 

chapter. 

the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  period,  is  equally  cu- 
rious, important,  and  interefting.  It  is  curious, 
as  it  fets  before  us  a  great  variety  of  uncommon 
and  amufing  obje&s,  and  difcovers  the  origin  of 
many  of  our  mod  ancient  cuftoms  and  inftitu- 
tions.  It  is  important  and  interefting  to  the 
Englifh  nation,  as  that  form  of  government,  and 

thofe 
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thofe  laws,  were  the  work  of  their  remote  an- 
ceftors  ;  the  mod  valuable  legacy  which  they  left 
to  their  pofterity,  and  the  foundation  of  that 
mod  noble  and   beautiful  fuperftru6lure,  their 
prefent  free  and  happy  conftitution. 
Difficulty        It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  it  is  fo  diffi- 
'AelSf^  cult>  or  ratner  tnat  Jt  is  impoffible,  to  write  the 
of  law  and  hiftory  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Englifh 
conftitution,  laws,  and  government,  in  fo  clear 
and  full  a  manner,  as  to  leave  nothing  dark  or 
wanting ;  and  fupported  in  every  part  with  fuch 
flrength  of  evidence,  as  to  leave  nothing  doubt- 
ful.    That  this  is  really  impoffible,  will  be  moil 
readily  acknowledged  by  thofe  who   are   bell 
acquainted  with  the  fubjeel;.     The  writers  who 
flourished  in  this  period  were  very  few,  and  thefe 
few  were  cloiflered  monks ;  who  never  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  giving  a  particular  account 
of  the  laws  and  government  of  their  country. 
Many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  themfelves  have 
been  entirely  loft,  and  others  have  fuffered  fo 
much  by  the  injuries  of  time,  and  the  inatten- 
tion of  tranfcribers,   that   their   meaning   can 
hardly  be  difcovered.     Some  particulars  relating 
to  this  fubjeel  are  funk  fo  deep  in  the  darknefs 
of  antiquity,  and   others   are    fo   involved   in 
clouds  of  learned  duft  that  have  been  raifed  by 
angry  difputants,  that  it  feems  to  require  more 
than  human  fagacity  to  find  out  the  truth,  and 
guard  againft  miftakes.    In  thefe  circumftances, 
all  that  can  be  done  is,  —  to  cherifh  a  cordial 
love  of  truth,  —  to  fearch  after  it  with  care  and 

diligence, 
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diligence,  —  and  to  lay  the  refult  of  thefe  re- 
fearches  before  the  public  with  plainnefs  and 
fincerity. 

To  prevent  that  confuiion  which  is  commonly  Plan  of 
occafioned  by  blending  various  fubjects  together, 
and  to  preferve  an  uniformity  between  the  plan 
of  this  chapter  and  of  that  on  government  in 
the  preceding  period,  it  is  proper  to  divide  it 
into  three  diftinct  feclions.  In  the  firft  fection 
lhall  be  given,  —  A  brief  account,  —  of  the  fe- 
veral  German  nations  which  fettled  in  Britain  in 
this  period  ; —  of  the  places  of  their  original  feats 
on  the  continent ; —  of  the  fituation  and  limits  of 
their  fettlements  in  thisifland  ; — of  the  political 
divilions  of  their  territories  that  were  made  by 
them,  —  and  by  the  other  Britifh  nations.  The 
fecond  fection  (hall  contain  a  delineation,  —  of 
the  different  ranks  of  people, — of  magistrates, — 
and  of  courts  of  law  and  juftice,  in  Britain  in 
this  period.  The  third  and  lail  fection  mall  com- 
prehend the  hiftory  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  laws 
that  were  enacted,  and  in  force,  in  this  period. 
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SECTION  I. 

A  brief  account, — of  the  feveral  German  nations  'which 
fettled  in  Britain,  in  this  period;  —  of  the  places 
of  their  original  feats  on  the  continent ; — of  the  jitua- 
tion  and  limits  of  their  fettlements  in  this  ifland ; — of 
the  political  divifions  of  their  territories  that  'were  made 
by  tkem, — and  by  the  other  Briti/h  nations. 

ANCIENT  Germany  comprehended  all  that 
exteniive  tra6l  of  country  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Rhine  on  the  fouth,  — by  the  German 
ocean  on  the  weft,  —  by  the  northern  lea  on  the 
north,  —  and  by  the  Viftula,  &c.  on  the  eaft1. 
Thia  country  (which,  befides  modern  Germany, 
comprehended  all  the  dominions  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  and  feveral  other  diftri&s)  was  an- 
ciently inhabited  by  a  prodigious  number  of 
diftin6fc  tribes  and  nations.  But  though  thefe 
Germanic  nations  differed  very  much  from  one 
another,  —  in  their  fituation,  —  their  flrength,— 
their  wealth,  —  and  ibme  other  circumflances ; 
yet  they  appear  to  have  fprung  from  the  fame 
origin,  —  to  have  ipoken  the  fame  language, 
though  in  different  diale&s,  —  and  to  have  borne 
a  very  great  refemblance  to  each  other  in  their 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  forms  of  government*. 

1  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1. 1.  c.  a.  p.  76. 
3  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  paffim.    Northern  Antiquities,   Pre- 
face, p.  24. 

This 
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This  was  particularly  true  of  thofe  nations  Original 
which  came  from  Germany,  and  fettled  in  Bri-  5!ats  of  the 

.  f,  -,  German 

tain,  in  this  period,  and  from  whom  the  great  nations 
body  of  the  Englifh  nation  is  defcended.    Their  which 

.    .      -,  n  ,•  ,  •  came  into 

original  feats  on  the  continent  were  contiguous,  Britain, 
fituated  in  that  peninfula  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Cimbric  Cher/bne/e,  bounded  by  the 
river  Elbe  on  the  fouth,  by  the  German  ocean 
on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Baltic  fea  on  the  north 
and  eaft.  When  .the  unhappy  Britons  formed 
the  fatal  refolution  of  calling  in  foreign  auxi- 
liaries, to  preferve  them  from  that  definition 
with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  Scots 
and  Pi6ls,  they  could  find  none  nearer  than  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  were  likely  to 
grant  them  the  protection  which  they  wanted : 
for  their  nearefl  neighbours,  and  natural  allies, 
the  Gauls,  who  fpoke  the  fame  language,  and 
profeifed  the  fame  religion  with  themfelves, 
were  in  no  condition  to  give  them  any  affiftance, 
having  been  invaded,  and  almoft  conquered,  by 
the  Franks,  another  German  nation.3 

The  country  above  defcribed,  to  which  the 
Britons  directed   their  eyes  for  relief  in  their 
diftrefs,  was  at  that  time  inhabited   by  three  EngWhare 
nations,  which  were  called  Saxons,  Angles,  and  defcended> 
lutes ;  who  fent  armies  into  Britain,  and  there 
obtained  fettlements4.     From    thefe   three  na- 
tions the  Englifh  in  general  derive  their  origin  ; 

3  Gregor.  Turonenf.  1. 1,  a. 

4  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  15.     Chronicon  Ethelwerdi,  1. 1. 

though 
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though  feveral  other  nations,  particularly  Danes 
and  Normans,  have  fince  mingled  with  them  in 
very  great  numbers.5 

The  Sax-        ^he  Saxons  had  long  been  the  moil  powerful 
of  thefe  three  nations,  and  had  held  the  other 
two  in  fome  degree  of  fubjection.     This  is  the 
reafon  that  thofe  famous  rovers  who  infefled  the 
narrow  feas,  plundered  the  coafts  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  and  gave  the  Romans  fo  much  trouble, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  were  all  called 
Saxons,  though  they  coniiited  of  feveral  nations. 
The  chief  feat  of  the  people    properly  called 
Saxons  was  in  Holfatia,  or    Old  Saxony,   now 
Holilein ;  though,  after  the  departure   of  the 
Franks  into  Gaul,,  they  extended    themfelves 
along  the  fea-coafts  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine6. 
The  Britons  having  often  experienced  the  va- 
lour of  thefe    Saxons   to  their  cod,    were  de- 
iirous  of  employing  it  in  their  defence ;  and 
knowing  them  to  be  a   maritime   people,  who 
delighted  in  fuch  expeditions,  they  very  natu- 
rally applied  to  them  for  affiftance.     They  were 
but  too  fuccefsful  in  their  application ;  feveral 
bands  of  Saxon  adventurers  came  over  and  fixed 
themfelves  in  Britain,  where  their  pofterity  ftill 
flourifh,  though  under  another  name,  and  bear, 
if  we  may  believe  feveral  travellers,  a  very  re- 
markable  refemblance  in  their  perfons  to  the 


5  Sheringham  de  Origine  Gentis  Anglorum,  c.  a.  p.  25* 

6  Id.  ibid. 
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prefent  inhabitants  of  Holftein,   from  whence 
their  anceftors  came.7 

The  Angles  are  faid  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  Th? 
the  Suevi,  who  in  Caefar's  time  were  the  greateft  ges 
and  braved  of  all  the  German  nations s.  This 
tribe,  after  various  adventures  and  migrations* 
fettled  in  that  part  of  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefus, 
which  now  forms  the  duchy  of  Slefwic,  where 
fome  veftiges  of  their  name  flill  remain  in  the 
diftrict  of  Anglen,  between  Slefwic  and  Flenf- 
burgh 9.  It  was  in  this  fituation  the  Britiih  am- 
bafTadors  found  them  ;  and  from  this  country 
they  embarked  in  the  Britifh  expeditions,  with 
greater  ipirit,  and  in  greater  numbers,  than  any 
of  the  other  German  nations  ;  which  procured 
them  the  honour  of  giving  their  name  to  Eng- 
land and  its  inhabitants,  who  make  at  prefent 
one  of  the  richer!,  moll  powerful,  and  flourifhing 
nations  in  the  world.10 

The  lutes,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Getaa,  the  Thelutei. 
conquerors  of  fo  many  countries,  inhabited  the 
extremity  of  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefus,  which 
from  them  is  flill  called  Jutland,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  German  ocean  on  the  weft,  the  Baltic  on 
the  eaft,  and  the  country  of  the  Angles  on  the 
fouth I!.  Befides  thefe  three  nations,  there  were1 
many  adventurers  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  particularly  to  the  Frizians,  who  embarked 

7  Howel's  Letters,  vol.  i.  fetf.6.  let.  4-        s  C«far.  Bel.  Gal.  1.4. 

9  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.3.  0.27.  p.6o5» 

10  Bed.Hift.Ecclef.  Li.  c.ij.  "  Sheringham,  c.a.  p.  32. 
VOL.  III.                             X  With 
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with  them  in  their  Britannic  expeditions,  and 
fettled  in  this  ifland. 
Their  feats      The  hiftory  of  the  feveral  embarkations  of 

in  Britain.     ^^    three   natjons   from    t]iejr    native   feats   for 

this  ifland,  and  of  the  feven  kingdoms  which 
they  eflabliftied  in  it,  hath  been  already  given I2. 
It  only  remains,  in  this  place,  to  give  a  very 
brief  defcription  of  the  mod  common  bound- 
aries of  thefe  feveral  kingdoms,  with  an  account 
of  the  particular  nation  by  which  each  of  them 
was  erecled,  that  all  the  people  of  England  may 
have  a  diftincl;  view  of  their  remote  anceftors. 
In  doing  this,  we  fhall  begin  at  the  fouth-weft 
corner  of  Britain,  and  proceed  regularly  towards 
the  north-eafl. 

Kingdom  The  fouth-weft  parts  of  Britain  were  fubdued 
•f  Weflex.  ky  feveral  fucceflive  bands  of  Saxons,  who  there 
erected  a  kingdom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  century  ;  which,  from  their  name,  and  that 
of  its  fituation,  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Wef- 
Je#9  or  of  the  Weft-Saxons.  This  kingdom  was 
very  fmall  for  a  confider.able  time  after  it  was 
founded  j  but  being  happy  in  a  long  fucceffion 
of  great  princes  of  the  fame  royal  family,  it 
gradually  increafed,  and  at  length  fwallowed  up 
all  the  other  kingdoms.  In  the  times  of  the 
heptarchy,  it  comprehended  thofe  countries 
which  now  conftitute  the  counties  of  Hants, 
Berks,  Wilts,  Somerfet,  Dorfet,  Devon,  and 
part  of  Cornwall I3.  The  Me  of  Wight,  which 

"  See  chap.  i.  JJ  Speed  Chron.  p.  39*. 

lies 
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lies  off  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire,  was  commonly 
under  the  government  of  the  kings  of  Weffex, 
though  it  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  lutes,  who 
alib  poffeffed  fome  diftric~ls  on  the  continent 
oppofite  to  that  ifland  I4.  The  capital  of  this 
kingdom  was  Winchefter,  the  Venta  Belgarum  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  Cair  Guent  of  the  Britons. 

2.  Next  to  the  kingdom  of  Weffex  lay  the  Kingdom 
little  kingdom  of  Suffex,  or  of  the  South-Saxons,  of  Suffex- 
comprehending  only  the  two  counties  of  Surrey 

and  Suffex.  It  was,  as  its  name  implies,  founded 
and  inhabited  by  Saxons.  This  kingdom, 
though  one  of  the  moil  ancient,  was  one  of  the 
fmalleft,  weakeft,  and  of  the  fhorteft  duration  of 
any  of  the  heptarchy.  When  it  was  converted 
to  Chriftianity,  A.D.  678.,  it  contained  no  more 
than  about  feven  thoufand  families15.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  its  fmall  extent ;  but  chiefly  to 
a  great  part  of  it  being  covered  with  the  wood 
Andereda16.  The  capital  of  this  little  kingdom 
was  Chichefter,  the  Regnum  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Cair  Cei  of  the  Britons. 

3.  Next  to  Suffex,  eaflward,  lay  the  kingdom  Kingdom 
of  Kent,  which  comprehended  only  the  county  of  Kent- 
of  that  name.     This  was  the  mod  ancient  of  all 

the  Saxon  kingdoms  in  Britain,  having  been 
founded  about  A.D.  455.,  and  was  alfo  the  firft 
that  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion.  This 
kingdom,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  authority  of 

'+  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1. 1.  c.  15.  '5  Id.  1.4.  c.  13. 

16  Camd'Britan.  v.  i.  p.  195. 
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Bede  and  Ethelwerd,  was  ere6led  and  inhabited 
by  a  colony  of  lutes,  who  fecm  not  to  have 
come  directly  from  Jutland  into  Britain,  but  to 
have  been  fettled  for  fome  time  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  where  it  is  probable  the  Bri- 
tifh  ambafiadors  found  them  I7 ;  for  it  is  quite 
improbable,  that  thofe  ambalTadors  would  make 
their  firft  application  at  the  greatefl  diftance ; 
and  there  is  fome  pofitive  evidence,  that 
Hengift,  the  founder  of  this  kingdom,  built 
the  caftle  of  Leyden  a  little  before  he  embarked 
on  his  Britifh  expedition I8.  Though  this  king- 
dom was  of  fmall  extent,  it  was  very  populous  ; 
and  feveral  of  its  princes  bore  a  confiderable  fway 
in  the  heptarchy.  The  city  of  Canterbury,  the 
Durovernum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Cair  Ceint 
of  the  Britons,  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  and  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  in 
England  in  the  Saxon  times. 

Kingdom  4.  TO  the  north-eafl  of  Kent,  the  kingdom  of 
EfTex,  or  of  the  Eaft  and  Middle  Saxons,  was 
fituated,  comprehending  only  the  counties  of 
Eflex  and  Middlefex,  and  a  part  of  Hertford- 
fhire.  This  kingdom,  as  its  name  imports,  was 
founded  and  poffefTed  by  a  colony  of  Saxons ; 
but  though  it  was  rich  and  populous,  and  had 
the  famous  city  of  London  for  its  capital,  it  made 
no  diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  heptarchy,  iti 

•7  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1 1.  c.  15.     Ethelwerd,  1. 1. 
18  Camd.  Britan.  pref.  col.  157. 
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princes  being  for  the  mod  part  in  a  ftate  of 
dependence  on  thofe  of  Kent. 

5.  To  the  north-eaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Effex  Kingdom 
that  of  the  Eaft-  Angles  was  fituated,  comprehend- 

ing  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, and  the  Ifle  of  Ely.  This  kingdom  was 
founded  and  inhabited  by  Angles,  who  landed 
in  that  part  of  Britain,  becaufe  it  was  not  pre- 
occupied by  their  neighbours  the  Saxons  or  lutes, 
and  lay  nearefl  to  their  own  country I9.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  the  ocean,  on 
the  fouth  by  EiTex,  and  on  the  welt  by  St.  Ed- 
mund's ditch,  dividing  it  from  Mercia.  The 
capital  of  Eaft-Anglia  was  Dunwich,  called  by 
Bede  Domnoc,  a  place  of  confiderable  note  in 
the  Britifli,  Roman,  and  Saxon  times,  but  now 
fwallowed  up  by  the  fea.20 

6.  In  the  very  centre  of  England  lay  the  Kingdom 
powerful  and   extenfive   kingdom   of    Mercia,  ° 
comprehending  (befides  a  part  of  Hertfordfhire) 

no  fewer  than  lixteen  of  our  prefent  counties, 
viz.  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Northamp- 
ton, Leicefter,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Oxford, 
Chefter,  Salop,  Glocefler,  Worcefter,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Buckingham,  Bedford.  This  king- 
dom was  erected  and  pofFeffed  alfo  by  the  Angles, 
and  was  therefore  fometimes  called  the  kingdom 
of  the  Mediterranean  Englifh 2t.  It  derived  its 
more  common  name  of  Mercia  from  its  fituation, 

19  Bed*  Hift.  Ecclef.  l.i.  0.15. 

30  Id.  l.a.  c.  15.     Camd.  Britan.  v.i.  p.448- 

"  Bed.  Hift.  Eccle£  1.3.  c.ai. 
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bordering  upon  the  marches  of  all  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  as  well  as  of  Wales. 
This  fituation  had  both  its  advantages  and  dif- 
advantages  ;  for  as  it  gave  the  kings  of  Mercia 
an  opportunity  of  invading  all  their  neighbours, 
fo  it  expofed  them  to  the  danger  of  being  affaulted 
on  all  fides.  Leicefter,  the  Ratae  of  the  Romans, 
was  the  capital  of  Mercia. 

Kingdom  7.  The  feventh  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy 
umberland.  was  ^iat  °^  Northumberland,  fo  called  from  its 
fituation  to  the  north  of  the  Humber.  This 
kingdom  was  alfo  very  extenfive,  comprehend- 
ing all  that  part  of  England  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Humber  and  Merfey,  and  all  that 
part  of  Scotland  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Forth.  rlhe  Northumbrian  territories  were 
fometimes  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Deira  and  Bernicia ;  of  which  the  former,  whofe 
capital  was  York,  comprehended  the  country 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne ;  and  the 
latter,  whofe  capital  was  Bamburgh,  the  country 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth.  All  theie 
countries  were  inhabited  by  Angles,  though 
probably  with  a  great  mixture  of  lutes  ;  for  O6la 
and  EbiiTa,  who  fettled  a  large  colony  in  the 
defolated  country  between  the  walls  of  Severus 
and  Antonin  us  Pius  very  early,  were  n early  related 
to  Hengiil  the  firft  king  of  Kent.  We  may  be 
apt  to  be  furprifed,  that  the  Angles,  who  were 
not  near  Ib  numerous  or  powerful  as  the  lutes 
and  Saxons,  conquered  and  took  poffeffion  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  England  (to  which  they 
i i  gave 
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gave  their  name),  beiides  a  confiderable  part  of 
Scotland.  But  the  reafon  of  this  feems  to  have 
been,  that  the  lutes  and  Saxons  only  fent  a  few 
bands  of  adventurers  into  Britain,  the  body  of 
thefe  nations  ftill  continuing  at  home  ;  while  the 
Angles  removed  almofl  entirely  from  the  conti- 
nent into  this  ifland,  leaving  their  native  feats 
defolate ;  in  which  condition,  Bede  allures  us, 
they  remained  in  his  time.22 

Such,  in  general,  were  the  fituations  and  limits  Subdivi- 
of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  ^ 
the  Germanic  nations  by  which  they  were  ori-  doms. 
ginally  erected  and  inhabited.  Though  fome  of 
thefe  kingdoms  were  very  fmall,  and  none  of 
them,  except  thofe  of  Mercia  and  Northumber- 
land, of  any  great  extent,  yet  we  have  good 
reafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  fubdivided  into 
fmaller  diitrids,  for  the  more  convenient  admi- 
niflration  both  of  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment. The  Anglo-Saxon  territories  in  Ger- 
many were  fubdivided  into  what  the  Roman 
hiftorians  call  pagi  et  vici ;  which  may  not  im- 
properly be  tranflated  JJiires  and  town/hips,  or 
hundreds ;  and  we  may  be  almoil  certain,  that 
they  fubdivided  the  territories  of  each  (late  in  a 
fimilar  manner  as  foon  as  they  fettled  in  this 
ifland23.  Such  fubdivifions,  and  their  refpec~live 
governors,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  our 
hiftorians  long  before  the  end  of  the  heptarchy24, 

22  Bed.Hift.  Ecclef.  l.i.  0.15. 

23  Tacit,   de  Morib.    German,    ch.  ia.      Csefar.  Bel.   Gal.   1.  6. 
Cluvcr.  German,  p.  91. 

24  Bed.  1.4.  c.4.  1.5.  c.4.  15.     W.Malmf.  La.  0.4. 
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It  is  not  therefore  ftrictly  true,  that  Alfred  the* 
Great  was  the  firft  who  divided  England  into 
fhires,  hundreds,  &c.  though  it  is  very  probable, 
that  great  Prince  made  a  new  and  more  regular 
divifion  than  that  which  had  fubfifled  before  his 
time.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  a  po- 
litical divifion  of  all  that  part  of  England  which 
lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  Humber,  fpecifying  the 
number  of  hides,  or  plough-lands,  in  each  dif- 
trift,  in  the  work  quoted  below25.  This  divifion 
was  evidently  very  ancient,  and  fubfifted  in  the 
time  of  the  heptarchy. 
Political  It  is  quite  impoflible  to  give  an  exact  delinea- 
tion of  the  political  divifions  of  the  territories  of 
the  Britifh  or  Welfh  princes  from  the  eftablifh- 
ment  to  the  end  of  the  heptarchy.  The  number 
of  thefe  princes  who  flourifhed  at  the  fame  time 
often  varied.  From  Gildas  we  learn,  that  there 
were  five  Britifh  kings  or  princes  who  reigned 
over  fo  many  little  principalities  of  the  Britons, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  when  he. 
wrote  his  fatirical  epiflle  againft  thefe  princes26. 
Soon  after,  the  number  of  thefe  princes  and 
principalities  appear  to  have  been  fix,  viz. 
Guynedh,  Powys,  Dehewbarth,  Reynnuc,  Efyl- 
luc,  Morgannuc27.  The  truth  is,  that  every  thing 
was  fluctuating  and  unfettled  among  the  unhap- 
py Britons  in  this  period  ;  and  the  number  and 
limits  of  their  little  principalities  were  perpe- 

*s  Scriptores  Britan.  edit,  a  Gale*  1.x.  p.  748. 
6  Epift.  Gildse  fub  init. 
37  Humph-Lhuyd.  Fragment.  Britan.  p.  ji. 
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tually  changing  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  the 
fatal  ciiflom  of  dividing  the  territories  of  a 
prince  at  his  death  among  all  his  fons.  By  this 
cuftom,  the  territories  of  the  Britons  were  fome- 
time  fubdivided  into  an  incredible  number  of 
little  ftates,  which  were  fubje6l  to  an  equal 
number  of  petty  tyrants,  conftantly  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  an  eafy  prey  to  their  common 
enemies  the  Saxons.  Without  attempting  to 
defcribe  the  limits  of  thefe  little  temporary 
ftates,  which  were  almoft  daily  changing,  it  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  moft  common  and 
lafting  divifion  of  the  Britilh  territories  in  this 
period,  was  into  the  three  following  principali- 
ties or  kingdoms,  i.  Dehewbarth,  now  South 
Wales,  the  country  of  the  brave  Silures.  This 
principality  was  anciently  divided  into  the  fix 
diftricls  of,  (i.)  Cairdigan,  now  Cardiganfhire ; 
(2.)  Dyvet,  now  Pembrokefhire ;  (3.)  Cair- 
marden,  now  Carmarthenfhire  ;  (4.)  Morganive, 
now  Glamorganfhire ;  (5.)  Guent,  now  Mon- 
mouthfhire;  (6.)  Brecknock,  now  Brecknock- 
Ihire.  The  chief  refidence  or  capital  of  the  an- 
cient princes  of  South  Wales,  was  Cairmarden, 
and  fometimes  Dinevor  caftle.  2.  The  princi- 
pality of  Matheaual,  or  Powyiland,  the  country 
of  the  Demetae,  was  divided  into  three  diftric~ls 
of  Powys-Vadoc,  Powys  between  the  Wye  and 
Severn,  and  Powys  Wanwynwyn.  The  chief 
refidence  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Powyfland, 
was  firft  at  Pengwern,  now  Shrewibury,  and 
afterwards  at  Mothraul.  3.  The  principality 

of 
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of  Gwyneth,  now  North  Wales,  the  country  of 
the  Ordovices,  was  divided  into  the  four  dif- 
tricls  of  Mon,  now  Anglefey ;  Avuon,  now 
Caernarvon  ;  Meryonyth,  now  Merionethihire  ; 
and  y  Berwedhwlod,  now  Denbighfhire  and 
Flintfhire.  The  chief  refidence  of  the  princes 
of  Gwyneth,  or  North  Wales,  was  at  Aberfrau, 
in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey.  Each  of  thefe  diftrifts 
.  or  provinces  in  the  three  principalities  of  Wales, 
were  fubdivided  into  fo  many  Cantreves,  and 
thefe  again  into  fb  many  Commots  ;  fo  as  to 
make  fifty-one  Cantreves,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  Commots,  in  all  Wales.28 
Political  That  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  hath  for 

divifions  of  *  n     i      »       ?        ?  i 

Scotland.  manv  ages  been  called  Scotland,  was,  in  the 
times  of  the  heptarchy,  inhabited  by  four  nations, 
viz.  i.  the  Angles,  or  Englifh,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bernicia ;  2.  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons ;  3. 
the  Scots ;  4.  the  Pi6ls.  The  limits  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bernicia  have  been  already  defcribed. 
The  country  of  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons,  com- 
monly called  the  kingdom  or  principality  of 
Cumbria,  was  a  fcene  of  greater  confufion,  and 
of  more  frequent  revolutions,  than  even  Wales 
itfelf  in  this  period.  When  this  principality  was 
in  a  flourifhing  flate,  it  extended  from  the  river 
Ribble  in  Lancafhire  along  the  weftern  coaft  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  where  its  capital,  Al- 
Cluyd,  now  Dumbarton,  was  fituated.  But  in 
the  fixth  and  feventh  centuries,  this  country  was 

*  See  Speed's  Defcription  of  Wales. 
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torn  in  pieces  by  many  petty  tyrants,  which  ex- 
pofed  the  fouth  parts  of  it  to  be  fubdued  by  the 
Englifh  kings  of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  and  the 
north  parts  by  the  Scots  and  Picts29.  The  ter- 
ritories of  the  Scots,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  were  neither  large  nor  fertile.  Their 
limits  are  thus  defcribed  in  two  of  the  moil  an- 
cient chronicles  now  extant:  "  Fergus,  the  fon 
"  of  Ere,  reigned  over  Albany,  from  Drumal- 
"  bin  to  the  fea  of  Ireland  and  Inchegall30." 
From  this  defcription,  it  feems  probable,  that 
the  Scots,  before  they  fubdued  the  Pi6ls,  pof- 
fefled  only  that  part  of  Caledonia  which  lies 
along  the  weft  and  north  fea  from  the  frith  of 
Clyde  to  the  Orkneys:  and  that  their  territories 
were  divided  from  thofe  of  the  Pi6ts  on  the  eaft 
by  thofe  high  mountains  which  run  from  Loch- 
lomond  to  the  frith  of  Taine31.  The  Picls  pof- 
feffed  all  the  reft  of  Scotland  beyond  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  had  frequent  difputes  with  the 
Northumbrian  kings  about  the  country  between 
the  Forth  and  Tweed ;  which  though  almoft 
wholly  inhabited  by  Anglo-Saxons,  was  fome- 
times  under  the  government  of  the  Pic~ls;  who, 
before  the  extinction  of  their  monarchy,  had 
even  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  weft 
parts  of  Scotland,  which  lay  between  the  friths 
of  Clyde  and  Solway.32 


"  Carte's  Hift.  Y.I.  p.  310—213. 

30  Innes's  Eflays,  Append.  No  i.  No.4. 

31  See  Dr.  Macpherfon's  Diflertations,  p.33»,&c. 

32  Id.  ibid. 
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Eftabiifh-        Such  were  the  political  divifions  of  Great  Bri- 

SrEifiifh  tain  fr°m  the  beginm*ng  of  the  fixth  to  the  middle 
and  Scotch  of  the  ninth  century.  About  that  time  a  great 
roonar-  change  took  place  in  the  diflribution  of  power  in 
this  ifland,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh 
monarchy  in  the  fouth  on  the  ruins  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, and  of  the  Scotch  monarchy  in  the  north, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Piclifti  kingdom.  Soon  after 
this  great  revolution,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  arrived  at  the  fame  limits 
which  they  ever  after  retained  (with  fome  fmall 
and  temporary  variations),  until  they  were  hap- 
pily united. into  one  empire,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century. 

Political  Not  long  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Engliih 
Engiand°  monarchy,  Alfred  the  Great  made  a  new  and 
by  Alfred  more  regular  divifion  of  his  whole  kingdom,  very 
the  Great.  jifferent  from  that  whjcn  had  fubfifted  under  the 

heptarchy  in  many  refpects.  In  order  to  form 
this  divifion  with  greater  exactnefs,  that  wife 
and  active  Prince  commanded  afurvey  of  all  his 
territories  to  be  taken,  and  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Wincheiler33.  From  this  book,  which  con- 
tained  a  defcription  of  the  rivers,  mountains, 
woods,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  with  an 
account  of  the  number  of  plough-lands  and  inha- 
bitants in  each  diftri6l,  he  divided  the  whole 
into  a  certain  number  of  fliires,  nearly,  though 
not  exactly,  the  fame  with  our  prefent  counties. 
Each  {hire  was  again  divided  into  trithings  or 

3J  Ingulf.  Hift. 
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leths;  of  which  divifion  there  are  flill  fome 
vefliges  in  the  ridings  of  Yorkihire,  the  leths  of 
Kent,  and  the  rapes  of  SufTex 34.  Every  trith- 
ing  was  fubdivided  into  fo  many  centuries  or 
hundreds,  and  each  hundred  into  ten  decennaries 
or  diftricts,  containing  ten  families,  or  near  that 
number,  for  in  fuch  diftributions,  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  be  quite  precife  and  accurate.  '-'All 
the  members  of  each  'decennary  were  mutual 
pledges  for  each  other's  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  anfwerable,  with  fome  equitable  reftric"lions, 
for  their  difobedience 3S.  Whoever  was  not  a 
member  of  fome  decennary,  was  confidered  as  a 
vagabond,  who  could  claim  no  protection  or 
benefit  from  the  laws  of  his  country.  In  each  of 
thefe  divifions  of  ihires,  trithings,  hundreds,  and 
decennaries,  that  wife  King  appointed  certain 
magiftrates  and  courts,  which  fhall  be  hereafter 
defcribed.  It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  any  dif- 
tribution  more  admirably  contrived  than  this, 
for  preferving  peace  and  good  order,  and  bring- 
ing all  the  members  of  the  fociety  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  the  law,  as  every  member  of  it 
had  nine  perfons,  befides  himlelf,  who  were 
anfwerable  for  his  good  behaviour. 

Britain  was  far  from  being  populous  in  the  State  of 
period  we   are   now   confiderin£.     Of  this  the  P°Pu!at^on 

r  .  ,  in  Britain 

molt  ample  evidence,  as  well  as  the  moll  fatis-  inthis 
factory  reafons,  may  be  given.     The  Scots  and  Pe»od* 

3'  Spelman  Vita  JEIfrida,  p.  74. 

J5  Wilkins  Leges  Saxonic*,  p.  20— 204. 
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Picts  had  almofl  quite  depopulated  a  great  part 
of  provincial  Britain  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  3\  Thofe  dangerous  auxiliaries  becoming 
enemies,  extirpated,  enflaved,  or  expelled,  all  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  befl  part  of  Britain, 
in  erecting  their  feven  kingdoms.  After  thefe 
kingdoms  were  erected,  their  cruel  and  inceffant 
Wai's  againfl  each  other  prevented  their  becoming 
populous.  When  thofe  feven  kingdoms  were 
united  into  one  monarchy, new  enemiesappeared, 
no  lefs  deftruclive  to  population  than  any  of  the 
former,  and  prevented  the  happy  effects  of  that 
union.  The  fatal  rage  of  building  monafleries, 
and  crowding  them  with  ufelefs  monks  and  nuns; 
this  rage,  I  fay,  which  feized  the  kings  and  no- 
bility of  England,  after  the  eflablifhment  of  the 
Engliih  monarchy,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
impede  the  increafe  of  people  in  that  period. 
The  very  imperfect  flate  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  agriculture,  which  occafioned  frequent 
and  deftructive  famines,  is  at  once  an  evidence 
and  a  caufe  of  a  fcanty  population  in  thofe  times. 
As  a  further  evidence  of  this,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  \vere  very  few  cities  or  towns  in  Britain 
in  this  period,  and  thefe  few  were  fmall  and 
thinly  peopled.  In  Scotland,  there  was  not 
perhaps  fo  much  as  one  place  that  merited  the 
name  of  a  city ;  and  in  South  Britain,  where  the 
Romans  had  built  fo  great  a  number  of  towns, 
we  are  told  by  Nennius,  there  were  only  twenty- 

*6  GildseHift.  c.ii— 26. 

eight 
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eight  remaining  in  the  feventh  century37.  There 
is  the  clearefl  evidence  from  Doomfday-book, 
that  not  one  of  thefe  cities,  even  at  the  end  of 
this  period  (London  and  Winchefter  perhaps  ex- 
cepted,)  contained  ten  thoufand  inhabitants; 
and  the  greateft  part- of  them  contained  only  a 
few  hundreds38.  York,  which  is  the  greateft 
city  mentioned  in  that  famous  record,  contained 
only  1418  houses,  of  which  there  were  540  un- 
inhabited39. In  Exeter  there  were  only  315 
houfes,  and  in  Warwick  223.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  feems  very  probable,  that  Britain  was  not 
much  more  populous  in  the  times  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, than  it  had  been  in  the  ancient  Britifh 
times  before  the  firft  Roman  invafion ;  not  half 
fo  populous  as  in  the  flourifhing  times  of  the 
Roman  government ;  and  that  from  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Englifli  monarchy  to  the  conqueft, 
it  did  not  at  any  time  contain  above  one  million 
and  a  half  of  people.  So  fatal  was  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  the  populoufneis  of  its  pro- 
vinces, and  fo  flowly  was  that  lofs  repaired ! 

37  Nennii  Hift.  Brit.  c.  6  ?       See  Appendix,  No.  i  i. 
3*  Brady  on  Burghs,  paffim.  *-'  Id.  p.  10. 
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SECTION  II. 

The  hijlory  of  the  different  ranks  of  people,  —  of  magif- 
trates, —  and  of  courts  of  jujlice,  in  Britain,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449.,  to  the  landing  of 
William  Duke  of  Normandy,  A.D.  1066. 


Subjeft  of  TTAVING,  in  the  preceding  fection,  given  a 
ttofeaidn.  11  brief  delineation  of  the  political  divifions 
of  the  Britiih  territories,  in  the  period  we  are 
now  confidering,  into  kingdoms,  provinces  or 
{hires,  trithings,  hundreds,  and  decennaries,  it 
is  proper  to  proceed  in  taking  a  view  —  of  the 
'""*  feveral  ranks  of  people  by  whom  thefe  territories 
were  inhabited,  with  their  refpective  rights  and 
privileges,  —  the  magiflates  by  whom  thefe  dif- 
ferent diftricls  or  divifions  were  governed,  with 
their  feveral  powers,  —  and  the  various  courts  in 
which  thefe  magiftrates  prefided.  In  doing 
this,  it  feems  moll  natural  to  begin  at  the  loweft 
rank  of  people,  magiftrates,  and  courts,  and  re- 
gularly proceed  to  the  higher;  as  this  is  the 
courfe  in  which  appeals  proceed  in  the  adminif- 
tration  of  juftice. 

Slaves.  The  loweft  order  of  people  among  the  Anglo- 

Saxons,  and  the  other  nations  of  Britain  in  this 
period,  were  flaves,  who,  with  their  wives  and 

children, 
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children,  were  the  property  of  their  matters r. 
Befides  thofe  who  were  native  (laves,  or  flaves  by 
birth,  others  frequently  fell  into  this  wretched 
ilate,  by  various  means;    as,  by  an  ill  run  at 
play, —  by  the  fate  of  war, —  or  by  forfeiting  their 
freedom  by  their  crimes,  or  even  by  contracting 
debts  which  they  were  not  able  to  pay2.     Thefe 
unhappy    people,    who   were   very   numerous, 
formed  an  article  both  of  internal  and  foreign 
trade  ;  only  if  the  Have  was  a  Chriilianj  he  was 
not  to  be  fold  to  a  Jew  or  a  Pagan ;  or  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  lame  nation  with  his  mailer,  he 
was  not  to  be  fold  beyond  fea 3.     Slaves,  how- 
'ever,  were  of  various  kinds  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  employed  in  various  works,  and  were 
not  all  in  an  equal  flate  of  thraldom;     Some  of 
them   were    called  villani,    or  villans,   becaufe 
they  dwelt  at  the  villages  belonging  to  their 
mailers,    aad  performed  the  fervile  labours  of 
cultivating  their  landsj  to  which  they  were  an- 
nexed, and  transferred  with  thefe  lands  from  one 
owner  to  another  \  Others  were  domeilic  flaves, 
and  performed  various  offices  about  the  houfes 
and  families  of  their  mailers  5.     Some  of  thefe 
domeilic  flaves  of  the  King  and  the  nobility  were 
taught  the  mechanic  arts,  which  they  practifed 
for  the  benefit  of  their  owners  ;  and  the  greateil 


1  Reliquise  Spelman.  p.  256,  251.     Leges  Wallicse,  p.  206 — 3*4^ 
3  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  24.     Leges  Ihse,  c.  7. 

3  Ibid.  Eigbright  Excerpt,  c.  149,  150. 

4  Gloflar.  Spelman.  and  Du  Cange  in  voc.  Villanus; 

5  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  453. 
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number  of  the  mechanics  of  thofe  times  feem  to 
have  been  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude 6.  Slaves  were 
not  fuppofed  to  have  any  family  or  relations  who 
fuftained  any  lofs  by  their  death  ;  and  therefore 
when  one  of  them  was  killed  by  his  mailer,  no 
mulct  was  paid,  becaufe  the  mailer  was  fuppofed 
to  be  the  only  lofer ;  when  flain  by  another,  his 
price  or  manbote  was  paid  to  his  mailer  7.  In  a 
word,  flaves  of  the  loweil  order  were  confidered 
merely  as  animals  of  burden,  and  parts  of  their 
owner's  living  (lock.  In  the  laws  of  Wales,  it 
is  exprefsly  laid,  "  That  a  mailer  hath  the  fame 
"  right  to  his  flaves  as  to  his  cattle."  s 
Slaver/  The  horrors  of  this  cruel  fervitude  were  gra- 

mitigated  dua}}y  mitigated  ;  and  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
miniflied.  wretches  were  raifed  from  this  abject  ilate  to  the 
privileges  of  humanity.  The  introduction  of 
Chriilianity  contributed  not  a  little,  both  to  alle- 
viate the  weight  of  fervitude,  and  diminifti  the 
number  of  flaves.  By  the  canons  of  the  church, 
which  were  in  thofe  times  incorporated  with  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  of  the  fame  authority, 
Chriftians  were  commanded  to  allow  their  flaves 
certain  portions  of  time  to  work  for  their  own 
benefit,  by  which  they  acquired  property,  —  the 
biihopshad  authority  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
work  to  be  done  by  flaves,  —  and  to  take  care 
that  no  man  ufed  his  flave  harfhly,  but  as  a 
fellow-Chriilian  °.  The  bifhops  and  clergy  re- 

*  Du  Cange  ad  voc.  Servi  minifteriales.       7  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  3  34. 

*  Id.  p.  306.  9  Spel.  Concil.  p.  405,  &c. 

com- 
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commended  the  manumiffion  of  Haves  as  a  mofl 
charitable  and  meritorious  action  :  and  in  order 
to  fet  the  example,  they  procured  a  law  to  be 
made,  that  all  the  Englilh  flaves  of  every  bifliop 
mould  be  fet  at  liberty  at  his  death;  and  that 
every  other  bifliop  and  abbot  in  the  kingdom 
fliould  fet  three  flaves  at  liberty 10.  But  after  all 
thefe  mitigations  of  the  feverities  of  ilavery,  and 
diminutions  of  the  number  of  flaves,  the  yoke  of 
fervitude  was  flill  very  heavy,  and  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  labourers,  mechanics,  and  common 
people,  groaned  under  that  yoke  at  the  con- 
el  uiion  of  this  period. " 

The  next  clafs  or  rank  of  people  in  Britain,  in  FrUazio. 
this  period,  was  compofed  of  thofe  who  were 
called  frilazin;  who  had  been  flaves,  but  had 
either  purchafed,  or  by  fome  other  means  ob- 
tained, their  liberty  I2.  Though  thefe  were  in 
reality  free  men,  they  were  not  confidered  as  of 
the  fame  rank  and  dignity  with  thofe  who  had 
been  born  free  ;  but  were  flill  in  a  more  ignoble 
and  dependent  condition,  either  on  their  former 
mafters,  or  on  fome  new  patrons.  This  cuftom 
the  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to  have  derived  from 
their  anceflors  in  Germany,  among  whom  thofe 
who  had  been  made  free  did  not  differ  much  in 
point  of  dignity  or  importance  in  the  flate,  from 
thofe  who  continued  in  fervitude r3.  This  dif- 
tinclion,  between  thofe  who  had  been  made  free, 

10  Spel.  Concil.  p.  330,  331.  '  Vide  Doomfday-book  paffim. 

12  Spel.  GlofT.  in  voc.  "  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  25. 
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and  thofe  who  enjoy  freedom  by  defcent  from  a 
long  race  of  freemen,  ftill  prevails  in  many  parts 
of  Germany;  and  particularly  in  the  original 
,  feats  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  I4.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  and  cities  in  England,  in  this 
period,  feem  to  have  been  of  this  clafs  of  men 
who  were  in  a  kind  of  middle  flate  between  flaves 
and  freemen. IS 

Ceorls.  The  third  clafs  or  rank  of  people  in  Britain, 

in  the  period  we  are  now  confidering,  confifted 
of  thofe  who  were  completely  free,  and  de- 
fcended  from  a  long  race  of  freemen.  This  nu- 
merous and  refpe6lable  body  of  men,  who  were 
called  ceorls,  conilituted  a  middle  clafs,  between 
the  labourers  and  mechanics  (who  were  generally 
flaves,  or  defcended  from  flaves),  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  nobility  on  the  other.  They 
might  go  where  they  pleafed,  and  purfue  any 
way  of  life  that  was  moft  agreeable  to  their  hu* 
mour ;  but  fo  many  of  them  applied  to  agricul- 
ture, and  farming  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  that 
a  ceorl  was  the  moil  common  name  for  a  hu£ 
bandman  or  farmer  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  i6, 
Thefe  ceorls,  however,  feem  in  general  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  gentlemen  farmers ;  and  if  any 
one  of  them  prolpered  fo  well  as  to  acquire  the 
property  of  five  hydes  of  land,  upon  which  he 
had  a  church,  a  kitchen,  a  bell-houfe,  and  great 
gate,  and  obtained  a  feat  and  office  in  the  King's 

14  Heinexii  Eleraenta  Juris  German,  t.  6.  p»27« 

15  Brady  of  Burghs.  l6  Sonrner.  Diftionar.  Saxon. 

court, 
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court,  he  was  efteemed  a  nobleman  or  thane17. 
If  a  ceorl  applied  to  learning,  and  attained  to 
prieft's  orders,  he  was  alfo  confidered  as  a 
thane ;  his  weregild,  or  price  of  his  life,  was 
the  fame,  and  his  teftimony  had  the  fame  weight 
in  a  court  of  juftice  l8.  When  he  applied  to 
trade,  and  made  three  voyages  beyond  fea,  in  a 
fhip  of  his  own,  and  with  a  cargo  belonging  to 
himfelf,  he  was  alfo  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
a  thane  T?.  But  if  a  ceorl  had  a  greater  pro- 
peniity  to  arms  than  to  learning,  trade,  or  agri- 
culture, he  then  became  the  fithcundman,  or 
military  retainer,  to  fome  potent  and  warlike 
earl,  and  was  called  the  Imfcarle  of  fuch  an 
earl20.  If  one  of  thefe  hufcarles  acquitted  him- 
felf fo  well  as  to  obtain  from  his  patron,  either 
five  hydes  of  land,  or  a  gilt  fword,  helmet,  and 
breaftplate,  as  a  reward  of  his  valour,  he  was 
likewife  confidered  as  a  thane zt.  Thus  the 
temple  of  honour  flood  open  to  thefe  ceorls, 
whether  they  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  letters,  or  arms,  which  were  then 
the  only  profeffions  efleemed  worthy  of  a  free- 
man. 

All  thofe  above  the  rank  of  ceorls  were  thanes  Thanes. 
or  nobles.     There  were  feveral  degrees  of  no- 
bility, or  of  thanes,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
though  it  is  very  difficult  to  mark  the  diftinc"lions 

17  Wilkins  Leges  Saxonicse,  p.  70.          l8  Spel.  Concil.  p.  405. 
'»  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  71.  20  Spelman's  doff,  in  voc. 

11  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  71. 
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between  thefe  degrees  with  certainty  and  preci- 
fion.     The  earl's  or  alderman's  thane  feems  to 
have  been  the  lowed  degree  of  nobility;  and 
next  to  him  he  who  had  been  advanced  to  that 
dignity  on    account    of  his    promotion  in  the 
church,  or  his'fuccefs  in  trade  or  agriculture". 
The  King's  thanes  feem  to  have  been  of  three 
different  degrees,  according  to  their  different  de- 
grees of  wealth,  or  favour  at  court,  as  appears 
from  the  hereots  to  be  paid  to  the  King  at  their 
death.     The  hereot  of  a  king's  thane  of  the 
lowed  rank  was  one    horfe  faddled,    and   the 
thane's  arms ;  —  of  the  fecond  or  middle  rank, 
two  horfes,  one  faddled  and  one  unfaddled,  two 
fwords,  two  fpears,  two  fhields,  and  fifty  man- 
curTes  of  gold  ;  —  of  the  firft  or  highefl  rank,  four 
horfes,    two  faddled  and  two   unfaddled,  four 
fwords,  four  fpears,  four  fhields,  and  one  hun- 
dred mancuffes  of  gold  2?.     This  is  a  fufficient 
proof,  that  thefe  three  claffes  of  thanes  were 
very  different  from  each  other  in  point  of  wealth 
and  dignity ;   though  they  were  all   noble,  at- 
tendants upon,  and  retainers  of  the  King;  the 
great  ornaments  of  his  court  in  times  of  peace, 
and  the  chief  defence  of  his  perfon  in  times 
of  war. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  thanes,  or  nobles,  were  the  ge- 
nuine defcendants  and  reprefentatives  of  the  an- 
cient German  companions  of  their  princes,  who 


Wilkias  Leges  Saxon,  p.  71. 
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are  thus  defcribed  by  Tacitus:  "  The  mod  noble 
"  are  not  afhamed  to  appear  among  the  compa- 
cc  nions  and  attendants  of  their  brave  and  war- 
"  like  princes.     Of  thefe  companions  there  are 
"  different  ranks  according  to  their  different 
"  degrees  of  favour  with  the  princes  whom  they 
"  attend  ;  which  fires  them  with  ambition  to  ac- 
"  quire  the  firft  place  in  their  efteem.    Nor  are 
"  princes  lei's  ambitious  to  increafe  the  number 
"  and  valour  of  their  retainers:  for  to  be  fur- 
"  rounded  by  a  numerous  band  of  brave  un- 
"  dauntedfollowers,  is  their  glory,  their  flrength, 
"  their  ornament  in  peace,  their  defence  in  war. 
"  In  the  day  of  battle,  the  prince  ftrives  to  ex- 
"  eel  his  followers  in  a6ts  of  valour,  and  they 
"  to  imitate  his  example ;  he  fights  for  victory, 
"  and  they  for  him.    From  him  they  receive  the 
"  plenteous  feaft,   the  war-horfe,  and   bloody 
"  fpear,  as  the  marks  of  his  approbation,  and 
"  the  rewards  of  their  attachment24."    Hengift 
and  Horfa,  and  Cerdic,  and  all  the  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  chieftains,  who  founded  kingdoms  in  Bri- 
tain, were  attended  by  numerous  bands  of  thefe 
brave  companions,   thanes,   or  followers,  who 
contributed  greatly  to  their  fuccefs.     When  the 
conquefts,  therefore,  were  completed,  by  the  ex- 
pulfion,  fubmiffion,  or  flaughter  of  the  native 
Britons,  the  conquerors,  with  general  confent, 
beftowed  certain  portions  of  the  conquered  lands 

24  Tacit,  dc  Morib.  German,  c.  13, 14. 
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on  tbefe  valiant  companions  of  their  toils  and 
vi6lories.     Thefe  lands  were  called  thanelands^ 
and  were  granted  with  that  frank  and  generous 
fpirit  with  which  rude  unpolifhed  warriors  are 
animated  j  without  any  of  thofe  painful  reftric- 
tions,  and  manifold  fervices  and  preftations,  that 
were  afterwards  invented  by  artful  feudalifls. 
For   the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes  were   under  no 
obligations  on  account  of  their  lands,  except 
the  three  following,  which  were  indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  the  defence  and  improvement  of 
their  country  : — >To  attend  the  king  with  their 
followers  in  military  expeditions,— to  aflift  in 
building  and  defending  the  royal  caflles, — and 
in  keeping  the  bridges  and  highways  in  proper 
repair*5.     To  thefe  obligations  all  proprietors  of 
land  (even  the  churchmen  for  a  long  time  not 
exempted)  were  fubje&ed;  and  thefe  fervices 
were  confidered  as  due  to  their  country,  rather 
than  to  the  perfons  of  their  kings ;  and  were 
agreed  to  by  all  as  being  neceffary  to  their  own 
prefervation  and  conveniency.     Such  were  the 
thanes  or  nobles  of  England,  and  of  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  the  Saxon  language  was 
Ipoken,  in  the  times  we  are  now  confidering ; 
and  filch  indeed  were  the  nobles  in  all  the 
kingdoms,  of  Europe  that  were  founded  by  the 
northern  nations  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire,  being  all  called  by  names  of  the  fame 

a5  Reliquiae  Spelman.  p.  JUt 
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import  and  meaning26.  Among  the  Scots  and 
Pi6ls,  the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  ancient 
Caledonians,  thofe  who  bore  the  greateft  re- 
femblance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes,  were 
called  tierna  ;  and  among  the  Welfli,  the  true 
poflerity  of  the  ancient  Britons,  teyrn,  which 
fignify,  the  great  proprietors  of  land.27 

The   thanes,    who   were    the    only   nobility  State  of 

,,  *        ic  thethaner 

among   the    Anglo-ISaxons,    were   a  very    nu- 


merous  body  of  men,  comprehending  all  the  lands- 
confiderable  landholders  in  England,  and  filling 
up  that  fpace  in  fociety  between  the  ceorls  or 
yeomanry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily on  the  other  ;  which  is  now  occupied  both 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry.     In  times  of  war, 
they  conftituted  the  flower  of  their  armies,  and 
in  times  of  peace  they  fwelled  the  trains  of  their 
kings,  and  added  greatly  to  the  fplendour  of 
their  courts,  efpecially  at  the  three  great  fef- 
tivals  of  Chriftmas,  Eafler,  and   Whitfuntide. 
From  this  body  all  the  chief  officers,  both  civil 
and  military,  as  aldermen,  greeves,  earls,  here- 
togens,  &c.  were  taken  ;  and  to  obtain  fome  of 
fhefe  offices  was  the  great  objeft  of  their  am- 
bition.     Before  they  obtained  an  office,  their 
lanpls  were  their  only  fupport,  and  they  lived  in 


26  Thegan,  or  thane,  fignifies  a  minifter  or  honourable  retainer, 
from  the  verb  thenian,  to  minifter.  The  Vaffes,  Drudes,  Leudes, 
Antruftiones,  Gaflendii,  and  Gardingii  of  the  Lombards,  Franks, 
Goths,  and  Wifigoths,  were  all  nobles  of  the  fame  kind  and  origin 
with  our  thanes ;  and  all  thefe  names  fignify  minifters  or  retainers. 
$ee  Squire  on  the  Englifh  Conftitution,  p.  iaj. 

21  Macpherfon's  Diflertat.  p.  179. 
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greater  or  lefs  affluence,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  eftates.     Thefe  they  divided  into  two 
parts ;   one  of  which  they  called  their  inlands, 
and   the  other  their  outlands.      Their  inlands 
they  kept  in  their  own  immediate  pofTeflion,  and 
cultivated  them  by  the  hands  of  their  flaves  and 
villains,  in  order  to  raife  provifions  for  their  fa- 
milies; their  outlands  they  granted  to  ceorls  or 
farmers,  either  for  one  year,  or  for  a  term  of 
years ;  for  which  they  received  a  certain  flipu- 
lated    proportion   of  their    produce    annually. 
Thefe  cuftoms  had  long  prevailed  among  their 
anceflors  in  Germany,  and  were  adhered  to  by 
their  pofterity  in  England  to  the  conclufion  of 
this  period.*8 

Princes  of       The   princes   of  the   feveral    royal    families 
the  blood.   amor)g  ^he  Anglo-Saxons  were  confidered  as  of 
a  rank  fuperior  to  the  other  nobles,  and  diflin- 
guifhed  by  the  title  of  Clitones,  or  Illuftrious*9. 
The  eldeft  fon  of  the  reigning  prince,  or  the 
prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  was  called  the 
jEtheling,  or  the  Mqft  Noble,  and  was  the  next 
perfon  in  dignity  after  the  King  and  Queen30. 
Among  the  ancient  Britons  or  Welfh,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  the  prefumptive  heir 
of  the  crown  or  principality  was  called  Gurthd- 
drychjad,  or  the  appointed  Prince  ;  but  by  their 
frequent  intercourfe  with,  and  partial  fubjeclion 
to  the  Englifh,  they  gradually  adopted  many  of 

18  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.aj.  29  Spelman.  GIofT.  in  voc. 

30  Id.  ibid,  in  roc. 
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their  laws,  cuftoms,  and  titles  of  honour;  and 
particularly  called  their  heir-apparent  the  Edling. 
This  prince  had  many  high  privileges  and  con- 
fiderable  revenues  affigned  him,  to  enable  him 
to  fupport  his  dignity.  All  the  King's  officers  . 
and  fervants  were  commanded  to  obey  and  ferve 
the  Edling,  whenever  he  required  them,  without 
reward;  and  he  had  the  free  ufe  of  all  the  royal 
houfes,  horfes,  dogs,  hawks,  &c.31  Among 
the  Scots  and  Pic~ls,  in  this  period,  the  pre- 
fumptive,  or  rather  the  appointed  heir,  to  their 
refpeclive  crowns,  was  called  the  Tctnifl,  and  en- 
joyed the  lame  honours  and  privileges  with  the 
JEtheling  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  Edling  of  the 
Welfh.32 

Such  were  the  feveral  ranks  in  fociety  among  Ranks  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  other  nations  of  Britain,  v 
in  the  period  we  are  now  examining,  viz.  flaves, 
freedmen,  ceorls,  thanes,  and  princes  of  the 
blood.  In  this  enumeration  no  notice  hath  been 
taken  of  the  fair  fex,  becaufe  they  were  always 
of  the  fame  rank  with  their  parents  before  mar- 
riage, and  with  their  hufbands  after  marriage ; 
except  female  flaves,  who  did  not  become  free 
by  marrying  a  freeman,  but  were  commonly 
made  free  before,  in  order  to  render  them  ca- 
pable of  ftich  a  marriage.33 

It  is  now  proper  to  take  a  view  of  thofe  who  -Anglo- 
were  inverted  with  offices  among  the  Anglo-    \{ 

&c. 

31  Leges  Waliicae,  I  i.e.  9.          32  Dr.  Macpherfon's  Diflert.  13. 
3J  Hickefii  Diflertatio  epiftolaris,  p.  13. 
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Saxons,  and  other  Britiih  nations,  in  this  pe- 
riod, with  the  powers  and  emoluments  annexed 
to  thefe  offices,  the  courts  in  which  thofe  who 
held  them  prefided,  and  fuch  other  circum- 
flances  as  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  can  be 
difcovered. 

Slaves  in-  The  loweft,  though  they  were  the  moil  nu- 
capabieof  merous  c|afs  of  men  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
giftrates.  were  abfolutely  incapable  of  any  office  of  power, 
truil,  or  honour;  for  being  Haves  themfelves, 
and  not  their  own  mailers,  they  could  have  no 
authority  over  others,  even  over  their  own  wives 
and  children.  The  truth  is,  thofe  unhappy  men 
could  not  fo  much  as  call  their  lives  their  own ; 
for  thefe  might  have  been  taken  from  them  by 
their  mailers  with  perfect  impunity,  and  by  any 
other  perfon,  for  paying  their  price  to  their 
owners34.  For  fome  time  after  the  fettlement 
of  the  Saxons  in  England,  their  flaves  were  in 
the  fame  circumilances  with  their  horfes,  oxen, 
cows,  and  iheep,  except  that  it  was  not  faihion- 
able  to  kill  and  eat  them.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chriilianity,  the  government  began  to 
take  fome  notice  of  this  miferable  clafs  of  men, 
and  to  make  fome  little  diilinc"lions  between 
them  and  other  animals.  By  one  law,  if  a 
mailer  gave  his  Have  a  blow,  of  which  he  died 
within  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  to  pay  a  fmall 
mulct  to  the  king ;  by  another,  a  mailer  was  not 
allowed  to  pay  his  fine  for  being  guilty  of  adul- 

34  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  05. 
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tery,  in  flaves,  but  only  in  cattle  or  money ;  but 
Hill  they  were  very  far  from  being  capable  of 
any  office35.  Even  thofe  Haves  who  obtained 
their  freedom,  very  feldom  attained  to  any 
office  of  power  or  trufl :  thinking  themfelves  fuf- 
ficiently  happy  in  being  under  the  protection  of 
government,  they  hardly  ever  afpired  to  any 
(hare  in  the  adminiflration  of  it.36 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  every  father  of  Heads  of 
a  family  was  a  kind  of  magiftrate,  and  had  a 
great  degree  of  authority  over  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, though  it  doth  not  feem  to  have  extended 
to  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  it  did  among 
the  Gauls37.  After  the  Saxons  fettled  in  Eng- 
land,  the  mafters  of  families  flill  retained  very 
great  power  ;  becaufe  they  were  refponfible  to 
the  public  for  the  conduct  of  all  the  members  of 
their  refpective  families,  and  obliged  to  pay  the 
fines  for  all  the  crimes  which  they  committed. 
If  a  ftranger  ftaid  above  three  days  and  nights  in 
any  family,  the  mailer  of  that  family  acquired 
the  fame  authority  over  him,  becaufe  he  became 
in  like  manner  anfwerable  for  his  conduct.38 

One   of  the    loweft   magiflrates  among  the  Borfhold- 
Anglo-Saxons  was    called   the    borfholder,    or  er* 
tithing-man,  whofe  authority  extended  only  over 
one  freeburgh,  tithing,  or  decennary,  confifling 
of  ten  families.     Every  freeman  who  wifhed  to 

85  Wilkins  Leges  Sax.  p.  29.    Johnfon's  Canons,  A.D.  877. 

36  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  25. 

«  Id.  c.  19.     Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  19. 

38  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  9* 
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enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  vagabond,  was  under  a  neceffity  of 
being  admitted  a  member  of  the  tithing  where 
he  and  his  family  relided ;  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain this  admiflion,  it  was  as  neceiTary  for  him 
to  maintain  a  good  reputation  ;  becaufe  all  the 
members  of  each  tithing  being  mutual  pledges 
and  fureties  for  each  other,  and  the  whole  tithing 
fureties  to  the  king  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
all  its  members,  they  were  very  cautious  of  ad- 
mitting any  into  their  fociety  who  were  of  bad 
or  doubtful  characters.  Each  tithing  formed  a 
little  (late  or  commonwealth  within  itfelf,  and 
chofe  one  of  its  moil  refpeetable  members  for  its 
head,  who  was  fometimes  called  the  alderman  of 
fuch  a  tithing  or  freeburgh,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  experience,  but  moil  commonly  bar/holder^ 
from  the  Saxon  words  borh,  a  furety,  and  alder  y 
a  head  or  chief39.  This  magiilrate  had  autho- 
rity to  call  together  the  members  of  his  tithing, 
to  prefide  in  their  meetings,  and  to  put  their 
fentences  in  execution.  The  members  of  each 
tithing,  with  their  tithing-man  or  boriholder  at 
their  head,  conflituted  a  court  of  juflice,  in 
which  ail  the  little  controverfies  ariiing  within 
the  tithing  were  determined.  If  any  difpute  of 
great  difficulty  or  importance  happened,  or  if 
either  of  the  parties  was  not  willing  to  liibmit  to 
a  fentence  given  in  the  tithing-court,  the  caufe 
was  referred,  or  appealed,  to  the  next  fuperior 

3>  Spelman.  Clcff.  p.  86. 
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court,  or  court  of  the  hundred.  At  thefe  tithing- 
courts,  the  arms  belonging  to  the  tithing  were 
from  time  to  time  produced  and  infpected,  new 
members  were  admitted,  and  teftimonials  given 
to  fuch  members  as  had  occaiion  to  remove  into 
the  bounds  of  another  tithing.  For  as  the  tith- 
ing was  anfwerable  to  the  public  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  all  its  members,  no  man  could  be 
member  of  a  tithing  in  which  he  did  not  refide  ; 
becaufe  he  could  not  be  under  the  immediate 
infpec"tion  of  thofe  who  were  anfwerable  for  his 
con  duel.  If  any  member  of  a  tithing  committed 
a  crime,  and  made  his  efcape,  the  tithing  to 
which  he  belonged  was  allowed  thirty-one  days 
to  purfue  and  apprehend  him.  If  the  tithing 
did  not  produce  the  criminal  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  head  of  that  tithing,  with  two  of  its 
mod  refpeclable  members,  together  with  the 
heads  of  the  three  next  tithings,  and  two  mem- 
bers out  of  each,  making  in  all  a  body  of  twelve 
men,  were  obliged  to  make  oath  before  a  fu- 
perior  magiftrate,  "  That  none  of  the  members 
"  of  the  tithing  to  which  the  criminal  belonged 
"  had  been  accomplices  in  his  crime; — that  they 
"  had  not  connived  at  his  efcape; — and  that 
"  they  had  been  at  all  poffible  pains  to  appre- 
"  hend  and  bring  him  to  juftice."  If  the  tith- 
ing could  not  give  this  ample  evidence  of  their 
perfecl  innocence,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
mul6l  prefcribed  by  the  Jaw  for  the  crime  com- 
mitted. The  feverity  of  this  laft  regulation  was 
afterwards  a  little  mitigated,  and  the  oaths  of  all 

the 
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the  members  of  the  tithing  to  which  the  cri- 
minal belonged,  to  the  above  effect,  were  ad- 
mitted as  a  fufficient  exculpation,  provided  they 
promifed  upon  oath,  at  the  fame  time,  to  prefent 
him  to  juitice  as  foon  as  they  could  apprehend 
him.40 
G^e?  As  all  the  members  of  a  tithing  were  mutual 

union  a- 

mong  the  lureties,  fo  they  were  commonly  mutual  friends, 
members  They  were  all  of  the  fame  rank  ;  becaufe  thanes 
ing.  were  not  members  of  any  tithing,  the  family  of 
a  thane  being  confidered  as  a  tithing  within  it- 
felf,  and  the  thane  refponfible  to  the  public  for 
all  its  members41.  A  tithing  was  fometimes 
called  a  neighbouiihip,  and  its  members  the 
neighbours,  who  were  ftrongly  attached  to  each 
other's  intereft,  and  frequently  united  by  the  ties 
of  blood.  The  neighbours  fought  in  one  band 
,  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  often  eat  at  one  table 
in  the  days  of  peace.  If  any  quarrel  happened 
at  the  common  table  of  the  neighbourfhip,  a 
fevere  fine  was  paid  by  him  who  was  to  blame4*. 
If  one  of  the  neighbours  was  wronged,  all  the 
reft  affifted  to  procure  redrefs ;  if  one  fuliained 
a  lofs  by  fire,  the  death  of  cattle,  or  any  other 
accident,  all  the  reft  contributed  to  repair  the 
lofs  ;  if  one  of  the  neighbours  became  poor,  the 
reft  fupported  him  ;  all  the  neighbours  attended 
all  the  funerals,  marriages,  and  feftivals  of  the 
neighbourship  j  and,  finally,  if  one  of  the  neigh- 

<°  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  aoi>  302.  4'  Id.  p.  202. 

*  Id*  p.  16. 
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hours,  or  members  of  a  tithing,  behaved  ill,  he 
was  folemnly  expelled  the  fociety  ;  which  was 
one  of  the  greateft  difgraces  and  calamities  in 
which  a  man  could  be  involved43:  from  that 
moment  he  fuflained  a  total  lofs  of  character, 
became  an  outlaw  and  vagabond,  and  was  expofed 
to  a  thoufand  infults. 

It  doth  not  feem  to  be  poffible  for  human  Advan 
prudence  to  contrive  any  political  arrangement  ^f 
more  admirably  adapted  than  this  was,  for  pro-  tution. 
moting  the  peace  and  good  order  of  fociety. 
We  need  not  therefore  be  furprifed  to  hear  of  the 
prodigious  effe6ls  it  is  faid  to  have  produced, 
when  it  was  fully  eftablifhed  and  ftridlly  exe- 
cuted in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great.  "  By 
"  thefe  means  (fays  Ingulphus),  fo  profound  a 
cc  tranquillity,  and  fuch  perfect  fecurity,  were 
"  eftablifhed  over  all  the  land,  that  if  a  tra- 
"  veller  left,  or  loft,  ever  fo  great  a  fum  of 
"  money  in  the  open  fields  or  highways,  he  was 
"  fure  of  finding  it  next  morning,  or  even  a 
"  month  after,  entire  and  untouched.5'44 

The  advantages  of  this  excellent  inftitution  Societies 
were  fo  great,  that  many,  both  of  the  nobility  forme4 » 
and  clergy,  who  were  by  law  exempted  from 
the  necefiity  of  being  members  of  any  tithing, 
formed  voluntary  affociations  among  themfelves 
upon  the  fame  plan.  The  learned  Dr.  Hickes 
hath  publifhed  the  rules  which  the  members  of 
feveral  of  thefe  voluntary  fraternities  bound 

43  Spelman  Vita  ^Elfredi,  p.  73— 83.  "  Jngulph.  Hift. 
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themfelves  to  obferve  :  from  whence  it  appears, 
that  they  were  exactly  iimilar  to  thofe  obferved 
by  the  members  of  tithings  or  freeburgs 4S.  Each 
of  thefe  voluntary  affociations  had  a  chief  or 
head,  inverted  with  the  fame  powers  with  a  tith- 
ing-man  or  borfholder  :  moll  of  them  had  alfo 
common  tables,  at  which  the  members  frequently 
feafted  together  ;  feveral  of  their  fines  were  paid 
in  honey  or  malt,  which  were  no  doubt  defigned 
to  be  made  into  mead  or  ale  for  thefe  entertain- 
ments ;  and  when  a  quarrel  happened  at  thefe 
feafts,  the  offending  party  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  fame  fine  that  the  member  of  a  tithing  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  fame  offence46.  In  a 
word,  there  feems  to  have  been  no  other  dif- 
ference between  a  Jbdalitium,  or  fraternity  of 
thanes,  bifhops,  abbots,  and  priefts,  and  a  tith- 
ing or  freeburg  of  ceorls  and  freemen,  but  this, 
that  the  one  was  voluntary,  and  the  other  ne- 
ceffary.  It  even  appears,  that  though  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  were  not  obliged  to  become 
members  of  any  tithing,  as  that  would  have 
implied  a  diftruft  of  their  good  behaviour,  un- 
becoming their  dignity  and  character  ;  yet  they 
were  encouraged  to  form  fuch  voluntary  affocia- 
tions among  themfelves,  for  their  own  fecurity, 
and  the  public  good  ;  and  feveral  laws  were 
made  refpecting  thefe  voluntary  affociations 47. 
Whether  the  revival  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  infli- 

*5  Hickefii  Diflertatio  Epiflol.  p.  18— aa.  *  Id.  ibid. 

47  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.D»7a5.  fub  fin.    Spelman  ConciL  p.  407. 
495-  44&« 
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tution  would  be  any  improvement  of  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  police,  it  doth  not  become  a  private 
member  of  fociety  to  determine.  It  is  perhaps 
too  exact  and  perfect  to  be  practicable,  in  a 
populous  and  extenfive  empire. 

The  next  magiftrate  fuperior  to  the  tithing.  Thehun- 
man  in  rank  and  power,  was  called  the  hundred-  dredai7* 
dry,  who  prefided  over  a  diftrict  that  contained 
ten  tithings,  or  that  divifion  of  a  (hire  that  was 
called  a  hundred.  This  magiftrate  was  com- 
monly, if  not  always,  a  thane  or  nobleman  re- 
fiding  within  the  hundred,  and  elected  by  the 
other  members  into  his  office  ;  which  was  both 
honourable  and  lucrative 4*.  It  belonged  to 
him — to  appoint  the  times  and  places  for  the 
meetings  of  the  hundred-court, — to  prefide  in 
that  court, — to  put  its  fentences  in  execution, — 
to  infpect  the  arms  belonging  to  the  hundred, 
&c. ;  and  for  the  performance  of  thefe  offices, 
he  received  one  third  of  all  the  fines  impofed  in 
his  court,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  from 
each  member  for  maintaining  his  dogs,  which 
deftroyed  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  noxious  ani- 
mals. The  hundredary  was  the  captain  of  his 
hundred  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  their  civil 
magiftrate  in  times  of  peace.  This  office  was 
known  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  was 
long  retained  among  the  Franks,  Lombards,  and 
Wifigoths,  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxons.49 

48  Spelman  GlofT.  in  voe.  p.  301.  &c. 

49  Lindenbrog.  doff.  voc.   Centenarius.     Tacit,  de  Morib.  Ger- 
man. c.6.  I  a. 
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The  him-  As  the  hundreclary  was  the  next  magiflrate 
dred-court.  a|j0ve  tjie  tithing-man,  fo  the  hundred-court 
was  the  next  above  the  tithing-court.  All  the 
members  of  the  feveral  tithings  within  the  hun- 
dred were  members  of  the  hundred-court,  and 
obliged  to  attend  its  meetings,  under  pretty 
fevere  penalties.  This  court  commonly  met 
once  every  month  ;  and  all  the  members,  in 
imitation  of  their  German  anceilors,  came  to  it 
in  their  arms  j  from  whence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  the  wapentac :  for  it  was  a  conftant 
cuflom,  at  the  beginning  of  each  meeting,  for 
all  the  members  to  touch  the  hundredary's  fpear 
with  theirs,  in  token  of  their  acknowledging 
his  authority,  and  being  ready  to  fight  under 
his  command  s°.  In  thefe  courts,  the  Arch- 
deacon,  and  fometimes  the  Bifhop,  prefided 
with  the  hundredary,  and  both  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  affairs  were  regulated ;  an  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  flate  of  the  feveral  tithings ; 
many  petty  caufes  came  before  them,  either  in 
the  firft  inflance,  between  perfons  belonging  to 
different  tithings,  or  by  appeals  from  the  tith- 
ing-courts.  The  hundred-courts  had  not  au- 
thority to  condemn  any  perfon  to  death  or  fla- 
very  ;  and  if  any  man  thought  himfelf  injured 
by  their  decifions,  he  might  appeal  to  the  trith- 
ing,  or  next  fuperior  court SI.  The  proceedings 
in  thefe  courts  were  very  fummary,  and  every 

50  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  203. 

51  Du  Cange  doff.  voc.  Centenarii.  Spelman's  GlofT.  voc.  Hun- 
dredarius,  Wapentachiura. 
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thing  was  determined  by  the  votes  of  all  the 
members,  the  hundredary  having  only  a  right 
to  collect  the  votes,  and  pronounce  the  fen- 
tences.  In  thefe  hundred-courts,  fales  of  land, 
and  other  important  tranfactions  between  the 
members  of  the  fame  hundred,  were  publiflied 
and  confirmed.52 

The  government  of  towns  and  cities  in  this  Govern- 
period  very  much  refembled  the  government  of  r  ntof 
rural  hundreds.  The  chief  magiftrate  in  thefe 
places  was  commonly  called  the  alderman  or 
towngrieve,  or  if  they  were  fea-ports,  the  port- 
grieve;  and  each  of  thefe  had  the  fame  authority 
in  his  town,  or  city,  that  the  hundredary  had  in 
his  hundred.  The  chief  court  in  towns  and 
cities  was  called  the  burgemote,  or  folckmote,  at 
which  all  the  burgefies  attended,  all  the  affairs  of 
the  community  were  regulated,  and  the  difputes 
between  one  burgefs  and  another  determined. 
Befules  the  ftated  monthly  meetings  of  this  court, 
the  alderman  or  portgrieve  had  authority  to  call 
extraordinary  ones,  upon  fudden  emergencies, 
by  the  found  of  the  motbell.53 

The  next  magiflrate  above  the  hundredary  Trithing- 
was  called  the  trithingman  or  lathgrieve,  who  pre-  man. and 
fided  over  that  divifion  of  a  country  that  was 
called  a  trithing,  and  in  fome  places  a  lath, 
which  contained  three,  four,  or  more  hundreds. 
The  trithing-court  in  which  this  magiftrate  pre- 

s    Dugdale's  Origines  juridicales,  p.  a  7. 
53  Wilkins  Leges  Saxonicae,  p.  204. 
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fided,  was  compofed  of  the  members  of  the  fe- 
veral  hundred-courts  within  the  trithing ;  and 
in  it  were  tried  appeals  from  the  hundred-courts, 
and  caufes  between  members  of  different  hun- 
dreds. In  this  court  alfo  the  fales  of  eftates, 
laft  wills,  and  other  important  tran factions,  were 
publifhed  #nd  confirmed S4.  But  as  this  link  in 
the  chain  of  courts  and  magiilrates  was  fooner 
left  out,  as  unneceffary,  than  any  of  the  reft, 
and  hath  left  fewer  veftige?  behind  it,  a  more 
minute  defcription  of  it  would  be  improper. 
Alderman  The  next  magistrate  above  the  trithingman 
was  the  alderman,  or,  as  he  was  called  in  the 
Danifh  times,  the  earl,  of  that  diviiion  of  a 
kingdom  that  was  called  Jhire^  or  county.  The 
alderman,  or  earl  of  a  mire,  was  a  perfon  of  the 
higheft  dignity,  and  greateft  power,  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  and  therefore  this  office  was 
commonly  enjoyed  by  the  thanes  of  the  largefl 
eftates  and  moft  ancient  families.  Poflefled 
•  both  of  the  civil  and  military  government  of 
his  mire,  the  alderman  was  a  little  king  within 
his  own  territories,  and  affumed  the  titles  of 
Jub  king  and  prince  in  fubfcribing  charters  and 
other  deeds  ss.  When  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  military  forces  of  his  mire  in  times  of 
war,  he  was  called  a  duke  or  heretogen,  which 
fignify  a  general  or  commander  of  an  army  ;  and 
was  indeed  a  high  and  potent  prince  5\  In  the 

54  Wilkins  Leges  Saxonicae,  p.  204.     Hlft.  Elienf.  apud  Gale,  t.i. 

p.  479' 

55  Selden's  Tit.  Hon.  p. 502.  5<5  Spelman  doff.  p.  288. 
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moft  ancient  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ment, the  aldermen  or  earls  were  appointed  by 
the  king  ;    but   towards  the  concluiion  of  this 
period,  thefe  great  officers  feem  to  have  been 
elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  mire,  in  the 
fhiregemot  or  county-court57.     To  enable  them 
to  fupport  their  dignity,  the  earls  enjoyed  cer- 
tain lands,   which  were  called  the  earls  lands, 
and  had  a  right  to  one  third  of  all  the  fines  im- 
pofed  within  the  (hire,  and  to  feveral  other  per- 
quifites58.     The  office  of  earl   was  fo  far  from 
being  hereditary  in  the  moft  ancient  period  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  that  it  was  not 
fo  much  as  for  life,  but  only  during  the  good 
pleafure  of  the  fovereign,  and  their  own  good 
behaviour59.     Towards   the   conclufion   of  this 
period,  it  appears,   that  the  great   earls   were 
moft  commonly,  though  not  always,  fucceeded 
by  their  fons  in  their  earldoms.     But  this  feems 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  increaflng  power  of 
the  ariftocracy,  and  to  the   prodigious   wealth 
and    influence  of  a  few  great  families,  rather 
than  to  any  formal  change  in  the  conftitution. 
From  the  fame  caufe,  it  became  alfo  very  com- 
mon in  thofe  times,  for  one  of  thefe  great  thanes 
to  poiTefs  two,  three,  or  more  earldoms ;  which 
rendered  them  too  powerful  for  fubjedls,  and 
at  length   enabled   one   of  them  to  ufurp  the 


crown/0 


57  Annal.  Saxon,  p.  49.     Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  305. 
5*  Spel.  Gloff,  p.  141, 14*.  59  Id.  ibid.  *°  Harold. 
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Shlrege-          As  the  aldermen  or  earls  were  always  chofen 
from  amongft  the  greatefl  thanes,  who  in  thofe 
times  were   generally  more   addidled   to   arms 
than  to  letters,  they  were  but  ill  qualified  for 
the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  and  performing  the 
civil   duties  of   their   offices.     Some   of   thefe 
great  men  had  alfo  offices  at  court  which  re- 
quired their  attendance,  or  were  abfent  from 
their  {hires  on  other  accounts;  or  fo  much  ^en- 
gaged in  hunting  and  other  rural  fports,   that 
they  could  not  adminifter  juftice  in  their  own 
perfons.    To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  there 
was  an  officer  in  every  (hire,  inferior  indeed  to 
the  earl  in  dignity,   but  commonly  his  fuperior 
in  learning,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  who 
was  called  the  foiregerieve ;  and  in  the  abfence 
of  the  alderman  fupplied  his  place.     When  the 
alderman  was  prefent,  the  ihiregerieve  was  his 
afTeflbr  in  judgment,  and  his  chief  minifter  in 
the  difcharge  of  every  part  of  his  duty61.     In 
the  mofl  ancient  times,  the  ihiregerieves  were 
appointed  by  the  king,   but  (if  we  can  depend 
on  the  teftimony  of  the  pretended  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confeffor)  they  were  afterwards  chofen 
in  the  fhiregemote62.     All  the  other  nations  of 
Gothic  and  German  origin,  who  founded  king- 
doms in  different  parts  of  Europe  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire,  had  officers  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  fhiregerieves ;  which 
is  a  fufficient  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity/? 

"  Spel.  doff,  in  voc.  Grafio.          62  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p. 203. 
63  Gloff.  apud  Lindenbrog.  voc.  Graphic. 
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After  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  were  committed  Lawyers 
to  writing,  it  became  neceffary  that  fome  perfons  £yprofef- 
fhould  read  and  ftudy  them  with  particular  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  underftund  their  true  intent  and 
meaning.  This  gave  rife  to  lawyers  by  pro. 
feflion,  who,  in  the  language  of  England  in  thofe 
times,  were  called  rced-boran  or  lahmen,  and  in 
Latin  rhetor es  or  caujidid"\  Thefe  were  the 
fame  kind  of  perfons  who  were  called  fcaUni, 
rachimburgi,  or  fagibarones,  by  the  Germans, 
Longobards,  Franks,  and  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  times  we  are  now  examining65 ;  for 
all  thefe  are  Teutonic  words  a  little  latinized, 
and  of  the  fame  import  with  the  raed-boran  and 
lahmen  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  implying  a  capa- 
city of  reading,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws. 

Some  of  thefe   lahmen,  i.  e.  law-men,  after  Afleflbrs 
having  undergone  an  examination  as  to  their  *°  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  were  appointed  affeffors  &c. 
to  the  aldermen,  fhiregerieves,  and  hundredaries; 
and   others  of  them   ac~led   as   advocates    and 
pleaders  at  the  bar**.     In  the  moil  ancient  times 
when  there  were  but  few  who  could  read,  or 
underftood  the  laws,  three   of  thefe   law-men 
were  thought  fufficient  to  affifl  an  alderman  or 
fhiregerieve  in  judgment ;  but  as  the  number  of 
readers  increafed,  the  number  of  thefe  affeffors 

64  Wilkins   Leges  Saxon,  p.  125.     Hift.  Elienf.  apud  Gale,  1. 1. 
p.  469. 

65  Du  Cange  Glofl*.  in  voc.  Scabini,   Rachimburgi,  Sagibarones» 
Heineccii  Opera,  t.6.  p.  642. 

66  Hickefii  Diflertat.  epift.  p.  34.     Leges  Walllcse,  p.3°*  124. 
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was  raifed,  firfl  to  feven,  and  afterwards  to 
twelve67.  Thefe  afTeffors,  who  were  in  reality 
judges,  took  a  folemn  oath,  that  they  would 
faithfully  difcharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  and 
not  fuffer  any  innocent  man  to  be  condemned, 
nor  any  guilty  perfon  to  be  acquitted63.  In- 
gulphus  feems  to  think,  that  Alfred  the  Great 
was  the  firft  who  inflituted  this  order  of  law-men 
as  affeffors  to  the  ordinary  judges  ;  but  there  is 
fufficient  evidence,  that  this  inftitution  was  more 
ancient,  both  in  England  and  in  other  nations  of 
Europe69.  Thefe  ancient  fages  of  the  law  are 
very  plainly  defcribed  in  the  laws  of  King  Ina, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  "  If  any  fight 
"  in  the  houfe  of  an  alderman,  or  in  the  houfe 
.  "  of  one  of  the  famous  wife  men.  let  him  make 

"  compenfation  with  fixty  millings/'70 
Not  the          Some  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
fame  with   ^g  raed-boran  and  lahmen  of  the  An^lo-Saxons, 

jurors. 

were  the  fame  with  the  jurors  or  jurymen  of  more 
modern  times,  who  have  acted  a  very  important 
part  in  the  adminiftration  of  juflice  in  England 
for  feveral  ages  pail.  But  this  opinion  is  evi- 
dently liable  to  very  ftrong  objections.  It  is 
founded  on  one  law  of  King  Alfred's,  and  two 
of  King  Ethelred's,  which  merit  a  moment's 

67  Du  Cange    GlolT.   voc.  Sagibarones.      Id.  voc.  Rachimburgi. 
Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  125. 

68  Wilkins  Leges  Sax.  p.  117.     Leges  Wallicse,  p.  30. 

69  Ingulf.  Hift.  Croyland  in  Alfred. 
?°  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  1 6. 
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confideration.  King  Alfred's  law  may  be  thus 
tranilated :  "  If  a  king's  thane  is  accufed  of 
"  murder,  let  him  purge  himfelf  by  twelve 
"  king's  thanes.  If  an  inferior  thane  is  accufed, 
"  let  him  purge  himfelf  by  eleven  of  his  equals, 
"  and  one  king's  thane7 ."  This  law  feems  ra- 
ther to  relate  to  compurgators,  which  will  be 
hereafter  defcribed,  than  to  jurors.  The  firfl 
law  of  Ethelred  is  to  this  purpofe,  — "  That  there 
"  may  be  a  court  held  in  every  wapontack,  let 
"  twelve  of  the  mod  venerable  thanes,  with  the 
"  gerieve,  fland  forth  and  fwear  on  the  holy 
"  things  put  into  their  hands,  that  they  will  not 
"  condemn  any  innocent,  nor  acquit  any  guilty 
"  perfon  7V  This  law  directs  the  manner  of 
condituting  the  judges  in  the  hundred-courts, 
which  were  the  prefident  and  his  twelve  afferTors, 
forming  a  permanent  body.  The  fecond  law  of 
Ethelred  is  this :  "  Twelve  law-men  fliall  ad- 
"  minider  judice  between  the  Welfli  and  Englifli, 
"  fix  Engiiflimen  and  fix  Welfhmen  73."  This 
was  rather  an  article  of  a  treaty  than  a  law,  and 
condituted  a  court  to  determine  controveriies 
between  the  fubjecls  of  different  dates.  In  the 
•fifth  volume,  we  fliall  have  an  opportunity  of 
invedigating  the  origin  of  juries. 

The  court  in  which  the  alderman  or  earl  of  the  The  fliire- 
fliire,  together  with  the  bifliop,  the  fhiregerieve,  gemote' 
and  the  law-men  their  affeffors,  prefided,  was 
called  ihejkiregemote.  This  was  a  court  of  great 

71  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon.  p.47»  73  Id.  p.  117. 

73  Id.  p.  125. 

autho- 
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authority  and  importance  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times ;  a  kind  of  little  parliament,  in  which  a 
great  variety  of  bufinefs,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclefiaftical,  was  tranfa<5led.  One  great  or 
general  fhiregemote  was  held  in  every  county  in 
the  fpring,  and  another  in  autumn,  at  a  dated 
time  and  place,  where  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe, 
the  alderman  of  the  (hire,  the  fhiregerieve,  law- 
men, magiflrates,  thanes,  abbots,  with  all  the 
clergy  and  landholders  of  the  county,  were  ob- 
liged to  be  prefent.  The  meeting  was  opened 
with  a  difcourfe  by  the  bifhop,  explaining,  out 
of  the  fcriptures  and  ecclefiaftical  canons,  their 
feveral  duties  as  good  Chriftians  and  members 
of  the  church.  After  this,  the  alderman,  or  one 
of  his  affeffors,  made  a  difcourfe  on  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  the  duties  of  good  fubjects  and 
good  citizens.  When  thefe  preliminaries  were 
over,  they  proceeded  to  try  and  determine,  firfl, 
the  caufes  of  the  church,  next  the  pleas  of  the 
crown,  and  laft  of  all  the  controversies  of  private 
parties74.  As  foon  as  a  caufe  was  opened,  and 
fufficiently  underftood,  and  the  evidence  pro- 
duced on  both  fides,  it  was  determined  by  the 
votes  of  the  whole  aflembly,  which  were  col- 
.  levied  by  the  law-men,  who  drew  up  and  pro- 
nounced the  fentence73.  If  any  queftion  of  law 
arofe,  it  was  anfwered  by  the  law-men  out  of  the 
dome-boc,  or  law-book,  which  always  lay  before 

74  Reliquiae  Spelman,  p«54- 

75  Hickefii  Diflertatio  epift.  p.  31,  32. 
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them  in  court76.  Befides  the  trial  both  of  cri- 
minal and  civil  caufes,  a  variety  of  other  bufmefs 
was  tranfacted  at  the  fhiregemotes;  fuch  as  the 
fale  of  lands,  donations  to  the  church,  the  pub- 
lication and  confirmation  of  teftaments,  &c.77 

Though  the  fhiregemote  fometimes  continued  County- 
feveral  days,  it  was  impoffible  to  finifh  all  its  courts> 
bufinefs  in  the  two  annual  general  meetings; 
and  therefore  county-courts  were  held  by  the 
fhiregerieve  from  four  weeks  to  four  weeks,  to 
determine  fuch  caufes  as  could  not  be  overtaken 
by  the  general  fhiregemotes.  At  thefe  leffer 
county-courts,  which  are  fometimes  called^/o/cA:- 
motes,  none  were  obliged  to  attend  but  the  fhire- 
gerieves,  the  law-men,  the  parties  and  witnefles 
in  the  caufes  to  be  tried,  and  fuch  as  had  im- 
mediate bufinefs.78 

Whether  there  was  any  dated  legal  magiftrate  Angio- 
below  the  king,  and  fuperior  to  the  aldermen  Saxon 
or  earls  of  counties,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times, c 
may  be  juftly  queflioned.     The  name  of  chan- 
cellor was  not  then  indeed  unknown;  but  he 
feems  to  have  had  little  authority  or  jurifdiction, 
and  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  private  fecretary 
to  the  king ;  for  which  reafon  he  is  fometimes 
called  the  king's  fcribe  or  notary 79.     This  office, 
however,  giving  thofe  who  were  invefled  with  it 
frequent  accefs  to  the  perfons  and  fecrets  of  their 
royal  maflers,  procured  them  no  little  influence, 

76  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.48.        "  Hickefu  Diflertatio  epift.  p.3O. 
f  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  50.  «  Ingulf.  Hift.  Croyl. 
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and  gradually  became  more  and  more  impor- 
tant. 

Anglo-  The  Chief  magiftrate  in  all  the  ftates  eftablifhed 

Saxon        ky  foe  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  ifland,  was  called 

cymng  or        J  - 

king.         the  cynmg  or  king;  a  title  of  the  moil  honourable 
import  in  their  language,  as  including  the  ideas 
ofwifdom,  power,  and  valour,  the  m oft  necef- 
fary  qualifications  of  a  fovereign,  both  in  peace 
and  war50.     It  is  true,  that  thofe  chieftains  who 
conducted  the  feveral  bands  of  adventurers  out 
of  Germany  into  Britain,  were  at  their  arrival 
only  heretoges ;  a  title  which  iignified  no  more 
than  the  leader  of  an  army  during  an  expedition, 
which  conveyed  no  authority  in  times  of  peace, 
and   was   commonly   of  very  fhort  duration81. 
But  as  thofe  armies  of  adventurers  met  with  a 
vigorous  oppofition   from   the   native   Britons, 
which  continued  many  years,  the  authority  of 
their  heretoges  or  leaders  lafted  long,  and  by 
degrees  became  firm  and  well  eftablifhed.     This 
encouraged  thefe  leaders,  with  the  confent,  and 
perhaps  at  the  defire,  of  their  followers,  to  af- 
fume  the  more  honourable  and  permanent  title 
of  king  ;    though  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined, 
that  this  new  title  occafioned  at  firft  any  very 
remarkable  change  in  the  conftitution,or  brought 
with  it  any  great  acceflion  of  authority.     It  is 
even  probable,    that  the  feveral  Anglo-Saxon 
armies  beftowedthe  title  of  kings  on  their  refpec- 
tive  leaders,  as  much  to  do  honour  to  themfelves 

36  Somner  Di&ion.  Saxon,  in  voc.  "  Chron.  Saxon,  p,  13. 
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as  to  their  leaders.  While  they  were  commanded 
only  by  heretoges,  they  were  confidered  as  a 
collection  of  adventurers  engaged  in  a  piratical 
or  plundering  expedition  ;  but  when  they  had 
kings  at  their  head,  they  appeared  in  the  more 
refpectable  light  of  regular  flates  or  nations. 
This  account  of  the  origin  of  kingly  govern- 
ment among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  ifland  is 
very  much  confirmed  by  what  happened  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  fouth  of  Scotland  in  the 
fame  period.  Octa  and  EbeiTa  conducted  a  very 
large  colony  out  of  Germany  into  Britain,  A.  D. 
460.,  with  which  they  fettled  between  the  walls 
of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Pius,  or  the  rivers 
Tyne  and  Forth.  This  country  being  at  that 
time  almoft  defolate,  they  met  with  little  or  no 
oppolition  ;  and  therefore  did  not  beftow  the 
title  of  king  on  any  of  their  leaders,  till  near  a 
century  after,  when  they  came  to  be  involved 
in  long  and  bloody  wars. 

It  would  be  very  improper  to  fwell  this  work  Rules  of 
by  entering  deep  into  the  political  altercations  of  fucceffio^ 

,  . ,  ,  i  ,          ,.  „         &c.  in  the 

modern  writers  concerning —  the  rules  of  fuc-  Angio- 
ceffion  to  the  crown  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  king-  sfxon 
doms, —  the  duties,  prerogatives,  and  revenues,   msd° 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.     It  is  more  becom- 
ing the  dignity   of  hiftory,  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  in  a  few  words,  what  appears  to  be  the 
truth  on  thefe  fubjecls,  as  far  as  it  can  be  dif- 
covered  from  the  genuine  monuments  of  thofe 
times. 

Each 
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The  Each  of  thofe  brave  victorious  chieftains  who 

heredita  f°unded  a  flate  in  this  ifland  by  his  conquefts, 
But  not  was  highly  honoured  by  his  followers  during  life; 
an(j  hjs  valour  ancl  victories,  to  which  they  owed 
.  their  eftablifhment,  were  remembered  with  ad- 
miration even  after  his  death.  This  veneration 
for  the  father  and  founder  of  their  flate  infpired 
them  and  their  pofterity,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
with  great  refpect  and  affection  for  his  defcend- 
ants,  who  were  confidered  by  them  as  inheriting 
the  virtues  of  their  great  anceftor,  and  on  that  ac- 
count intitled  to  inherit  alfo  his  wealth  and  ho- 
nours. Agreeable  to  this,  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  heptarchy  was  at  the  beginning  remarkably 
clear  and  regular,  the  eldeft  fon  fucceeding  his 
father,  without  interruption,  for  feveral  genera- 
tions. This  is  a  fufficient  indication,  that  this 
moft  natural  and  obvious  rule  of  fucceffion  was 
not  unknown  to  our  Saxon  anceflors  at  their  firil 
eftablimment  in  this  ifland ;  and  even  that  it 
was  the  rule  which  they  propofed  to  follow.  It 
was,  however,  too  perfect  to  be  flrietly  and  in- 
variably obferved  in  thofe  rude  and  unfettled 
times.  By  degrees  it  was  violated,  and  greater 
and  greater  breaches  made  in  the  fucceffion.  At 
firfl  itwas  thought  no  great  flretch  for  the  brother 
of  the  deceafed  prince,  who  was  of  a  mature  age, 
and  warlike  character,  to  fupplant  his  infant- 
nephew;  as  fierce  unpolifhed  nations  could  hardly 
form  an  idea  of  being  governed  by  a  child,  or 
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by  a  regent  in  his  name.     This  is  fo  true,  that 
there  is  but  one  example  of  a  minority,  and  that  a 
fhort  and  unfortunate  one,  in  all  the  hiftory  of 
the  heptarchy 82.     When  this  breach  in  the  fuc- 
ceffion  was  become  familiar,  they  proceeded  to 
greater  deviations  ;  and  fometimes  a  prince  of 
the  royal  family,  who  was  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  throne,  took  pofTeffion  of  it,  to  the 
exclufion  of  many  who  were  nearer  ;  but  ftill  the 
veneration  of  the  people  for  the  family  of  the 
founder  of  their  ilate  was  fo  great,  that  no  man 
who  was  not  of  that  family  dared  to  caft  an  ambi- 
tious eye  on  the  crown.     At  lail,  however,  this 
veneration  was  fo  much  diminimed,  by  length  of . 
time,  and  by  the  vices,  follies,  and  quarrels, 
of  the  feveral  royal  families,  that  the  thrones  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  that  of  Weffex 
alone  excepted,  were  feized  by  bold  uiurpers, 
who  had  no  connection  with  the  families  of  their 
founders  ;  which  firfl  involved  thefe  kingdoms  in 
confufion,  and  at  laft  in  ruin.     The  family  of 
Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  Weft-Saxon  king- 
dom  (from  whom    our   prefent   moft  gracious 
fovereign  George  III.  is  defcended),  was  more 
fortunate  than  any  of  the  other  royal  families. 
For  though  the  ftrie~left  rule  of  fucceffion  was 
often  violated  in  this  illuiirious  line  (fometimes 
through  neceflity  and  for  the  public  good 83)  ; 
yet  the  family  was  never  quite  excluded  from  the 

82  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.5.  c.a4. 

8i  W.  Malmf.  1.  r.  c.»r    Brompt.  p. 770.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.jfi. 

VOL.III.  A  A  throne. 
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throne,  but  was  at  length  exalted  to  the  monarchy 
of  England  in  the  perfon  of  Egbert,  the  firft 
Englifh  monarch. 

Hereditary  After  the  eftablifhment  of  the  monarchy,  the 
eft'abiifhl  ftri&eft  rule  °f  fucceffion  again  took  place,  and 
ment  of  was  for  fome  time  obferved ;  but  in  lefs  than  a 
the  monar-  century,  it  was  again  violated  by  Alfred,  the 
bed  and  greateft  of  our  ancient  kings,  who  was 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  urgent  neceffities  of 
the  times,  and  the  importunate  cries  of  the  whole 
nation,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  infant-fon  of  his 
elder  brother.  Several  iimilar  breaches  were 
afterwards  made  in  the  fucceffion,  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  violent  intruiion  of  the  Danifh  kings,  and 
the  ufurpation  of  Harold.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  the  crown  of 
England  was  confidered  as  hereditary  from  the 
very  beginning  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  though 
the  ilri6teft  rule  of  hereditary  fucceffion  was 
fometimes  obliged  to  yield  to  neceffity,  and 
fometimes  to  violence.  In  thefe  deviations  the 
teflament  of  the  laft  king  was  fometimes  of  no 
little  weight ;  and  the  approbation  of  the  great 
men  in  the  wittenagemot  was  always  neceiTary 
to  their  liability. 

Rules  of  The  fame  obiervations  may  be  applied  to  the 
[oCCrt!e°n  fuccem'on  °f  the  crown  among  the  Scots  in  this 
crown  period  ;  though  the  deviations  from  the  Uriel; 
among  the  ruje  of  hereditary  fucceffion  feem  to  have  been 

Scots  and  * 

Welfh.       rather  more  frequent  among  them  than  among 

the  Engliih.     Kenneth  IL,  who   mounted  the 

throne  of  Scotland  A.  D.  970.,  is  faid  to  have 

10  made 
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made  a  law  to  prevent  thefe  deviations,  and  to 
fecure  the  crown  to  the  elded  fon  of  the  laft 
king84.  But  if  fuch  a  law  was  made,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  hiftory  of  the  fucceeding  period, 
that  it  had  little  or  no  effect.  The  unhappy 
cuftom  that  prevailed  among  the  Welih,  of 
dividing  the  territories  of  the  father  among  all 
his  fons,  threw  every  thing  with  regard  to  the 
lucceffion  of  their  princes  into  great  confufion, 
and  was  attended  with  many  other  fatal  con- 
fequences. 

The  duties  of  a  fovereign,  in  the  times  we  Duties  of 
are   now  confidering,  were   chiefly  two: — To 
adminifler  juftice  to  his  fubje6ts,  with  the  affift-  kings. 
ance  of  his  court  or  council,  in  times  of  peace, — 
and  to  command  the  armies  of  the  flate  in  times 
of  war. 

That  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  coniidered  To  admi- 
as  the  chief  judges  in  their  refpeclive  kingdoms, 
and  frequently  adminiftered  juftice  in  perfon, 
is  undeniable85.  To  this  they  were  bound  by 
their  coronation  oath  ;  and  in  this  fome  of  them 
fpent  a  great  proportion  of  their  time.  Alfred 
the  Great,  in  particular,  as  we  are  arTured  by 
Aflerius,  who  lived  in  his  court,  fometimes  em- 
ployed both  day  and  night  in  hearing  caufes  that 
were  brought  before  him  by  appeals  from  the 
fentences  of  inferior  judges86.  Thefe  fentences 
he  frequently  reverfed,  reprimanding  the  judges 

8*  Boet.  Hift.  Scot.  1,  a. 

8s  Hickefii  Diflertatio  epiftolaris,  p.  115. 

*6  Alter,  Vita  ^Ifridi,  p.«i. 
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for  their  ignorance,  and  commanding  them, 
either  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the  laws,  or  refign 
their  offices87.  When  their  wrong  judgments 
proceeded  from  malice  or  corruption,  hepunimed 
them  with  great  feverity,  and  if  we  may  believe 
the  author  quoted  below 8S,  condemned  no  fewer 
than  forty-two  judges  in  one  year  to  capital 
punifhments.  To  affifl  our  ancient  kings  in 
performing  this  part  of  their  royal  office,  they 
were  conflantly  attended  by  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  the  greatefl  and  wifeft  men  of  the  king- 
dom,  who  acted  as  afleflbrs  to  their  fovereign, 
and  formed  a  fupreme  court  of  juflice,  which 
was  called  the  king's  court  or  council &Q.  To  ren- 
der the  attendance  of  the  members  of  this  fu- 
preme council  more  eafy  and  compatible  with  the 
management  of  their  private  affairs,  Alfred  the 
,  Great  divided  them  into  three  equal  parts,  which 

fucceeded  each  other  monthly.90 

This  part        This  part  of  the  royal  office  was  found  to  be 
office  per-  very  inconvenient  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
formed  by  monarchy,  when  appeals  to  the  fovereign  from 
all  parts  of  England  became  very  frequent,  and 
when  few  of  our  kings  had  fufficient  knowledge 
and  induftry  to  perform  it  in  perfon.     Several 
laws  were  made  to  prevent  unneceffary  appeals 
to  the  fovereign  ;  and  a  chief  judiciary  was  ap- 
pointed to  prefide  in  the  king's  court,  and  per- 
form the  judicial  part  of  the  royal  office,  when 


*7  Afler.  Vita  JElfridi,  p.ai.  8S  Mirroir  de  Juftices, 

*9  See  Squire's  Inquiry  into  the  Englifh  Conftitution,  p.  181. 
9    Afier.  Vita  JElfridi,  p.  19,  ao. 
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the  King  was  abfent,  or  otherwife  employed 9f. 
It  is  impoffible  to  difcover  the  precife  time  when 
this  high  office  of  chief  judiciary  was  inftituted  ; 
though  it  is  moil  probable,  that  it  was  fome  time 
in  the  tenth  century,  when  our  kings  were  fo 
conftantly  engaged  in  war  againft  the  Danes, 
that  they  had  no  leifure  to  attend  in  perfon  the 
adminidration  of  juftice.  At  its  firfl  inftitution, 
the  perfons  inveded  with  it  feem  to  have  been 
called  by  different  names,  expreffive  of  their 
high  dignity  and  great  authority,  as  half-king, 
alderman  of  all  England,  &c.  JEtheldan,  a 
great  and  powerful  thane  in  the  reign  of  King 
Atheldan,  was  raifed  to  this  high  office  (and 
was  perhaps  the  firfl  who  enjoyed  it),  with  the 
title  of  half-king ;  becaufe  he  performed  that 
half  of  the  regal  office  which  confided  in  the  ad- 
minidration of  judice.  His  fon  Aylwin  fuc- 
ceeded  him ;  but  contented  himfelf  with  the 
more  moded  title  of  alderman  of  all  England 9Z. 
After  the  inditution  of  this  office,  which  con- 
tinned  for  feveral  centuries  to  be  the  highed  in 
the  date,  our  kings  gradually  withdrew  from  the 
bench,  and  left  the  adminidration  of  judice  to 
their  high  judiciaries  and  other  judges. 

The  other  part  of  the  regal  office,  which  con- 
lifted  in  commanding  the  armies  of  the  date  in 
perfon  in  time  of  war,  was  long  confidered  as 
indifpenfable.  It  was  by  being  brave  and  fuc-  war- 

91  Wllkins  Leges  Sax.  p.  77.  250.  Spelman  doff,  in  voce 
Jufticiarius. 

91  Selden's  Tit.  Hon.  p.  505 .     Hift.  Ramfien.  c.  3. 
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cefsful  generals,  that  the  founders  of  the  feveral 
flates  of  the  heptarchy  had  become  kings ;  and 
it  was  long  believed  to  be  improper,  if  not  im- 
poffible,  for  any  one  to  be  a  king  who  was  not 
a  warrior.  Many  who  by  blood  were  well  en- 
titled to  reign,  were  excluded  from  the  throne, 
becaufe,  on  account  of  their  age  or  fex,  they 
were  efteemed  incapable  of  performing  this  mod 
effential  part  of  the  regal  office.  Some  of  our 
ancient  kings,  however,  after  they  were  firmly 
feated  on  the  throne,  were  difcovered  to  be  of  an 
unwarlike  character,  and  naturally  incapable  of 
commanding  armies  in  perfon  ;  and  were  there- 
fore permitted  to  perform  this  part  of  the  regal 
office  alfo  by  a  fubftitute,  who  was  called  the 
cyning's  hold,  or  king's  lieutenant,  and  had  the 
fame  authority  over  all  the  other  holds  or  here- 
toges  of  the  feveral  counties,  that  the  high  jufti- 
ciary  had  over  all  the  other  aldermen.93 
Preroga-  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  this  im- 
An6Sio- ^  Portant  truth,—"  That  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
Saxon  "  were  not  abfolute  monarchs ;  but  that  their 
kmgs.  «  p0wers  arl(l  prerogatives  were  limited  by  the 
"  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  country."  Our 
Saxon  anceftors  had  been  governed  by  limited 
moqarchs  in  their  native  feats  on  the  continent; 
and  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  or  probabi- 
lity that  they  relinquiflied  their  liberties,  and 
fubmitted  to  abfolute  government  in  their  new 
fettlements  in  this  ifland94.  It  is  not  to  be  ima- 

93  Squire  on  the  Englifh  Conftitutionj  p.  413.  n. 

94  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German-,  c.  7. 

gined 
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gined  that  men,  whofe  reigning  paffion  was  the 
love  of  liberty,  would  willingly  refign  it ;  and 
their  new  fovereigns,  who  had  been  their  fellow- 
foldiers,  had  certainly  no  power  to  compel  them 
to  fuch  a  refignation.  The  power  of  adminifter- 
ingjuftice  to  their  fubjec~ls,  and  of  commanding 
the  armies  of  the  ftate,  which  have  been  repre- 
fented  above  as  the  moft  important  duties  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  may  be  alfo  confidered  as 
their  chief  prerogatives.  Thofe  princes  who 
performed  thefe  two  offices  in  their  own  perfons, 
with  great  abilities  and  fuccefs,  had  the  greateft 
influence  and  authority  ;  while  thofe  who  wanted 
either  capacity  or  induftry  for  the  execution  of 
thefe  offices,  were  much  defpifed  and  difre- 
garded. 

None  of  our  Saxon  kings  ever  fo  much  as  pre-  Had  not 
tended  to  the  power  of  making  laws,  or  impofing  Power  to 

.A,          '    ,  \  /x,     P  make  laws, 

taxes,  without  the  advice  and  conient  of  their  orimpbfe 
wittenagemots,  or  afiemblies  of  the  great  and  taxes- 
wife  men  of  their  refpeclive  kingdoms.     This  is 
evident  from  the  preambles  of  the  feveral  fyftems 
of  Saxon  laws  which  are  Hill  extant.95 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  prerogative  of  our  Aflembied 
Saxon  kings  to  call  the  wittenagemots,  or  great the  witte" 

.,  -nagemots* 

councils, — to  appoint  the  times  and  places  of 
their  meeting, — to  prefide  in  them  in  perfon, — 
to  propofe  the  fubjects  of  their  deliberations, — 
and  to  execute  their  decrees.96 

»5  Vide  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  paffim. 
96  Spel.  GlofT.  in  voce  Gemotum. 
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Had  not  When  the  kingdom  was  fuddenly  invaded  by  a 
power  e0f  f°reign  enemy,  or  its  internal  peace  difturbed  by 
peace  and  an  infurre6tion,  the  King  might  by  his  own  autho- 
rity put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  repel 
the  invaders,  or  fupprefs  the  infurgents  :  but 
when  a  formal  war  againfl  a  neighbouring  flate 
was  intended,  more  deliberation  was  required  ; 
and  it  could  not  be  undertaken  without  the  ad- 
vice and  confent  of  the  wittenagemot  97.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  confiderable  influence  in 
difpofing  of  the  conquered  lands,  and  dividing 
the  fpoils  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  ufe  this  influence  with  juftice  and 
moderation,  and  could  not  keep  above  a  third 
part  of  thefe  lands  and  fpoils  to  themfelves,  with- 
out incurring  the  indignation  of  their  troops98. 
King  Harold,  by  retaining  a  greater  proportion 
than  this  of  the  Danifti  and  Norwegian  fpoils, 
occafioned  fo  great  a  difgufl  and  defertion  in  his 
army,  that  it  proved  the  chief  caufe  of  his  ruin". 
The  confent  of  the  wittenagemot  was  commonly 
obtained  to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  as  well  as  to 
the  declaration  of  war  ;  becaufe  the  profperity 
and  happinefs  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  as  much 
concerned  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
Had  the  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  the  King  had  no 


mittta  O     Power  to  i*1*^  anv  punifhment  upon  his  foldiers 
difcipiine.   for  defertion,  or  other  offences,  this  being  the 


97  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  p. 308. 

93  Squire  on  the  Englifh  Conftitution,  p.  305.     Leges  Wallicae, 
"  W.Malmf.  p-94.     Higden,  p. 285. 
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province  of  their  priefts,  who  acled  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  god  of  war,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be- 
prefent  in  their  armies  I0°.  But  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Chriftianity,  the  exercife  of  military 
difcipline  became  one  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tives, as  it  was  never  claimed  by  the  Chriftian 
clergy. I0t 

The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  no  power  of  re-  The  power 
mitting  any  mulct  or  fine  impofed  upon  any  pf  pardon- 
criminal  by  a  court  of  juftice,  becaufe  that  would  ms* 
have  been  depriving  another  perfon  of  his  right; 
but  they  had  a  power  of  changing  a  capital  into 
a  pecuniary  punimment.10*    , 

The  kings  of  England,  in  the  period  we  are  Couldnot 

now  contidering,  were  only  ufufructuaries  of  the  alienate 

i     j  i  j  v  £•  xi.  r   the  crown- 

crown-Jan  ds,  and  could  not  alienate  any  or  thele  iands. 

lands,  even  to  the  church,  without  the  confent 
of  the  wittenagemot.  '°3 

It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  royal  prero-  Nomlna- 
gatives  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  and  even  tionpf 
after  the  eflablilhment  of  the  monarchy,  to  ap- 
point  the  aldermen,  fliiregerieves,   domefmen, 
and  other  civil  and  military  officers ;    but  this 
power  feems  to  have  been  afterwards  taken  from 
the  crown,  and  vefled  in  the  wittenagemot104. 
But  the  time  and  other  circumftances  of  this 
change  in  the  conftitution,  are  not  preferved  in 


100  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  7. 

lot  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p. 23.  "2  Id.  p. 36.  aor. 

103  Squire  on  the  Englifh  Conftitution,  p. 219.     Spel.  Concil.  t.i. 
P- 340. 

184  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  49.     Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  205. 
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hiflory  ;  and  it  muft  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  pretended  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
which  inform  us  of  it,  are   of  very   doubtful 
authority,  and  can  hardly  be  depended  upon. 
Ecclefiafti-       The  veneration  for  the  clergy,  after  the  intro- 
ri?  oTthe    Auction  of  Chriflianity,  was  fo  very  great,  that 
Anglo-       our  kings  feem  to  have  left  to  them  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  in  a  great  meafure,  and  the 
choice  of  perfons  to  ecclefiaflical  offices,   for 
fome  ages. .    It  is  exprefsly  declared  by  the  laws 
of  Withred  King  of  Kent,  A.D.  694.,  that  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  had  as  good  a  right  to 
nominate  bifhops,  abbots,  abberTes,  &c.  as  the 
King  had  to  nominate  the  civil   and   military 
officers  of  the  kingdom  I05.   This  law  was  adopted 
and  confirmed  by  Ethelbald  King  of  Mercia, 
A.D.  742.,  in  a  great  council  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility,  and  by  his  fuccefTor  King  Offa,  A.D. 
785.;  and  feems  to  have  been  obferved  in  all  the 
kingdoms   of  the   heptarchy10".      By   degrees, 
however,  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  found  it  necef- 
fary  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the 
flate,  to  interfere  more  directly  in  ecclefiaflical 
elections,  and  to  take  care  that  the  dignities  of 
the  church  fhould  be  filled  by  men  of  peaceable 
difpofitions,  and  well  affected  to  their  perfons 
and  government.     They  were  fo  fuccefsful  in 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  direction  of  eccle- 
fiaflical elections,  that  they  acquired,  firfl  the 

105  Chron.  Saxon,  p. 49.    Spel.  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  190. 

106  Spel.  Concil.  t.i.  p.  230.  393. 

right 
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right  of  approving,  and  at  length  of  appointing, 
all  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church.107 

As  hereditary  titles  of  honour,  unconnected  Did  not 
with  offices,  were  unknown  in  the  period  we  are  befto.w , 

r  nominal 

now  delineating,  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  could  titles, 
not  have  the  prerogative  of  granting  fuch  titles. 

The  authority  of  regulating  the  public  coin  of  Coining 
the  kingdom  feems  to  have  been  veiled  in  the  n 
wittenagemot ;  and  the  privilege  of  coining  was 
not  only  granted  to  the  King,  but  alfo  to  the 
archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  chief  towns103.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  be  more  particular  in  pointing 
out  the  prerogatives  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
as  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  from  the  above  ac- 
count, that  they  were  circumfcribed  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  were  hardly  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  unlefs  when  it 
was  worn  by  a  perfon  of  a  warlike  character  and 
great  abilities. 

The  revenues  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  efpe-  Revenues 
cially  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  could  not  of  the 
be  very  great,  and  confifted  chiefly  in  the  profits  saTon" 
arifing  from  the  crown-lands,  and  their  own  pa*  kings. 
trimonial  eftates.     As  the  Saxons  met  with  a 
more  vigorous  reiiftance  in  Britain  than  any  of 
the  other  northern  nations  who  founded  king- 
doms on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  in  other 
countries;  fo  they  treated  the  native  Britons  with 
greater  feverity.     All  the  other  northern  con- 

107  Spel.  Concil.  p.  3 8  7.     Ingulf.  Hift.  Croyl. 
Jc8  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p. 59. 
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querors  contented  themfelves  with  feizing  two 
thirds  of  the  conquered  country,  which  they  di- 
vided among  themfelves,  leaving  the  other  third 
in  the  poffeffion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants109. 
But  the  Saxons  feized  the  whole  country,  re- 
ducing all  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  remained 
in  it  to  a  flate  of  flavery,  without  leaving  them 
even  the  property  of  their  own  perfons.  This 
country,  with  its  wretched  inhabitants,  thofe 
greedy  unrelenting  conquerors  divided  among 
themfelves,  allotting  to  each  chieftain  an  extent 
of  territory,  and  number  of  flaves,  proportioned 
to  his  dignity  and  the  number  of  his  followers. 
As  thefe  chieftains,  and  their  martial  followers, 
had  acquired  their  title  to  their  refpeclive  pro- 
portions of  lands,  flaves,  and  fpoils,  by  the 
points  of  their  fwords ;  fo  they  received  them 
in  free  and  full  property,  without  being  fub- 
jec~led  to  any  payments  to  their  fovereigns,  or 
other  magiflrates,  or  even  to  any  fervices,  ex- 
cept thofe  of  fighting  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, and  keeping  the  highways,  bridges,  and 
caflles,  in  repair. 

Crown  This  made  it  necefTary  to  affign  a  certain  pro- 

lands,  portion  of  lands,  with  their  flaves,  cattle,  houfes, 
&c.  in  every  flate,  for  the  fupport  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  dignity  of  thofe  who  were  in- 
vefled  with  it.  In  the  divifion,  therefore,  of  the 
conquered  country,  the  chief  commander  of  each 
army  of  adventurers  received,  in  the  firfl  place, 

109  Lindenbrog.  Leg.  Antiq.  p.  197. 

that 
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that  proportion  of  lands,  flaves,  and  fpoils,  that 
fell  to  his  (hare  as  the  leader  of  a  particular  tribe 
or  family,  which  he  held  in  free  and  full  pro- 
perty, and  might  alienate  at  his  pleafure,  as  well 
as  any  other  chieftain.  Befides  this,  when  he 
was  advanced  to  the  throne,  he  was  put  in  po£ 
feflion  of  thofe  lands,  &c.  which  had  been  al- 
lotted for  the  fupport  of  the  royal  dignity;  but 
of  thefe  he  was  only  the  ufufru6luary,  and  not 
the  proprietor  ;  they  belonged  to  the  crown,  and 
not  to  the  King,  who  could  not  alienate  them 
without  the  confent  of  the  national  affembly  or 
wittenagemot.  What  proportion  the  crown-lands 
originally  bore  to  thofe  of  the  nation  in  each 
ftate,  or  whether  there  was  any  fuch  proportion 
fettled  or  not,  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  though 
it  is  highly  probable,  on  many  accounts,  that 
thefe  lands  were  very  confiderable  in  extent  and 
value.  Out  of  the  produce  of  their  crown- 
lands  and  family- eilates,  which  were  cultivated, 
partly  by  flaves,  and  partly  by  ceorls,  thofe 
ancient  monarchs  fupported  their  families  and 
numerous  retainers  in  rude  magnificence  and 
plenty. 

As  the  adminiftration  of  juilice  was  one  of  Fines  and 
the  principal  offices  and  moft  important  prero- 
gatives  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  fo  it  was 
alfo  one  of  the  greateft  fources  of  their  wealth. 
By  law,  a  very  great  proportion  (in  fome  cafes 
one  half,  and  in  others  one  third)  of  all  the 
fines  or  mulcts  impofed  on  criminals  by  the 

courts 
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courts  of  juftice  belonged  to  the  King110.  This, 
at  a  time  when  almoft  all  punifhments  were  pe- 
cuniary, muft  have  amounted  to  a  very  confi- 
derable  fum.  We  fhall  have  occafion,  by  and 
by,  to  take  notice,  that  our  ancient  kings  de- 
rived confiderable  profits  both  from  foreign  and 
domeftic  trade.111 

Danegeld.  When  the  invafions  of  the  Danes  became  fre- 
quent and  formidable,  it  became  a  cuftom  fome- 
times  to  bribe  them  with  a  fum  of  money  to 
defifl  from  their  depredations,  and  leave  the 
country,  and  at  other  times  to  keep  a  confider- 
able body  of  troops  in  conftant  pay,  to  defend 
the  coafts  againfl  thefe  dangerous  enemies.  The 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  were  quite  ina- 
dequate to  the  expence  of  thefe  expedients ;  and 
therefore  it  was  found  neceffary,  with  the  confent 
of  the  wittenagemot,  to  impofe  a  tax  firft  of  one 
Saxon  (hilling,  and  afterwards  of  two  or  more 
ihillings,  on  every  hide  of  land  in  the  kingdom. 
As  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  hides  of  land  in  England,  this 
tax,  at  one  (hilling  on  each  hide,  raifed  twelve 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty  Saxon  pounds, 
equal  in  quantity  of  filver  to  about  thirty-fix 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty  pounds  (lerling, 
and  in  efficacy  to  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money  at  prefent. 
This  tax  feems  to  have  been  firft  impofed  A.D. 

"*  Wilkins  Leg«s Saxon,  paffim.  "'  Chap.  6. 

991,, 
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991.,  and  was  called  Danegeld,  or  the  Danifti 
tax  or  payment112.  It  was  foon  after  railed  to 
two,  and  at  laft  to  feven  {hillings,  on  every  hide 
of  land,  and  continued  to  be  levied  long  after 
the  original  occalion  of  irapoiing  it  had  ceafed. 
While  the  invaiions  of  the  Danes  were  almoffc 
annual,  our  kings  derived  little  profit  from  this 
tax,  which  was  all  expended  in  bribing  or  fight- 
ing thefe  invaders  ;  but  after  the  acceffion  of  the 
Danifti  princes  to  the  throne  of  England,  it  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  royal  re- 
venue. This  tax  was  railed  fo.high,  and  col- 
lected with  fo  much  feverity,  by  King  Canute, 
A.  D.  1 01 8.,  that  it  amounted  to  the  prodigious 
fum  of  feventy-one  thoufand  Saxon  pounds,  be- 
fides  eleven  thoufand  of  the  fame  pounds  paid 
by  the  city  of  London1'3.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  very  good  authority,  that  this  was 
too  great  a  fum  for  England  to  pay  in  one  year 
at  that  time.  "  The  tribute  (fays  an  author  of 
"  thofe  times,  prefer ved  by  Mr.  Leland)  that 
"  was  paid  annually  by  the  Englifli  to  the  Danes, 
"  was  at  length  raifed  to  feventy-two  thoufand 
"  pounds  and  more,  belides  eleven  thoufand  paid 
"  by  the  city  of  London.  Thofe  who  had  mo- 
"  neytopay  their  proportion  of  this  grievous  tax, 
"  paid  it ;  but  thofe  who  had  not  money,  irre- 
"  coverably  loft  their  lands  and  poffeffions.  The 
"  church  of  Peterborough,  and  feveral  other 
"  churches,  fuftained  great  loffes,  on  that  oc- 

IU  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  ia6.  I2  Id.  p.  151. 
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"  cafion114."  From  thefe  accounts  it  is  evident, 
that  this  tax  had  been  gradually  raifed  from  one 
(hilling  to  feven  (hillings  on  each  hide  of  land. 
It  was  afterwards  reduced  to  four  (hillings  on 
each  hide;  at  which  rate  it  feems  to  have  conti- 
nued till  it  was  finally  aboliflied  about  feventy 
years  after  the  Norman  conqueft.  Houfes  in 
towns  were  fubjected  to  this  tax ;  and  a  houfe 
of  a  certain  value  paid  the  fame  with  a  hide  of 
land.115 

Forfeit-  Our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifli  kings  derived 
considerable  profits  from  forfeitures, — from  va- 
cant benefices, — from  the  hereots  of  their  alder- 
men and  thanes,  and  from  fome  other  fources 
with  which  we  are  not  particularly  acquainted ; 
which  enabled  them  to  live  with  fufficient  fplen- 
dour, — to  reward  their  friends, — to  encourage 
learning, — to  relieve  the  poor, — -to  build  monaf- 
teries,  churches,  and  other  edifices,  for  the  be- 
nefit and  ornament  of  their  country.1'6 
The  wit-  As  the  King  was  the  higheft  magiflrate,  fo  the 
tenagemot.  wittenagemot  was  the  higheft  court ;  in  which9 
with  the  King  at  its  head,  the  fovereignty  of  the 
(late  redded,  in  the  period  we  are  now  examin- 
ing. In  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  there  were 
as  many  wittenagemots  as  there  were  kingdoms ; 
which,  after  the  union  of  thefe  kingdoms  into 
one  monarchy,  were  all  united  into  one  great 
aflembly,  or  micklemot,  as  it  is  often  called. 

114  Leland's  Colleflanea,  v.i.  p.u. 

115  Spelman  Gl»fi*.  in  voce  Danigeldum.     Doomfday-book,  apud 
Gale,  t.i.  p. 775.  JJ6  After.  Vita  JElfridi. 
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In  this  affembly,  both  ecclefiallical  and  poll-  its  powers. 
tical  laws  were  made  ;  taxes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  fupport  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, were  impofed ;  queftions  relating  to 
peace  and  war  were  debated  ;  civil  and  criminal 
caufes  of  the  greateil  moment  were  determined ; 
and  the  moil  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
were  finally  regulated117.  All  the  power  and 
wifdom  of  the  (late  were  prefumed  to  be  collected 
in  the  wittenagemot ;  which  was  therefore  the 
guide  and  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  took 
cognizance  of  every  thing  that  affected  its  fafety 
and  profperity  ;  as  the  general  affemblies  of  the 
feveral  ilates  had  formerly  done  in  Germany.  "8 

In  that  country,  all  the  warriors  of  every  little  its  mem- 
flate,  together  with  the  priefts,  who  were  the 
only  perfons  of  any  confideration,  had  a  right  ci 
to  be  prefent  in  thefe  affemblies ;  and  as  thefe  times' 
warriors  never  engaged  in  agriculture,  trade,  or 
manufactures,  but  fpent  their  time  in  idlenefs, 
when  they  were  "not  employed  in  fome  military 
expedition,  their  attendance  on  thefe  affemblies 
was  rather  an  amufement  than  an  inconveniency. 
To  fuch  an  affembly  of  warriors,  the  Britifh  am- 
baffadors  made  their  application  for  affi fiance; 
and  fuch,  we  may  believe,  were  the  wittenage- 
mots  of  the  feveral  little  Anglo-Saxon  ftates  at 
their  firft  eftabliftiment  in  this  ifland  ;  confifting 

117  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.  0.11,  i*.     Tyrol's  Introduction, 
p.  109,  &c. 

118  Tacit,  de  Morib,  German,  c.ir.  .  9 
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of  all  the  aldermen,  heretoges,  priefts,  and  war- 
riors of  the  flate.  In  thofe  times,  when  they 
were  fighting  their  way,  and  their  arms  were 
hardly  ever  out  of  their  hands,  they  attended 
the  general  affemblies  of  their  nation  in  arms, 
as  they  had  formerly  done  in  Germany,  ready  to 
proceed  upon  any  martial  enterprife  that  might 
be  refolved  upon :  but  a  change  of  circumflances 
naturally  and  unavoidably  occasioned  a  change 
in  the  conftitution  of  thefe  afTemblies,  which 
probably  took  place  by  infenfible  degrees,  and 
without  any  pofitive  law. 

in  later  When  the  conquered  lands  were  divided 
times.  amongil  all  thofe  brave  warriors  who  had  con- 
tributed to  make  the  conqueft,  many  of  them 
who  had  been  common  foldiers,  and  confe- 
quently  received  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  land, 
retired  to  their  little  farms,  which  they  began  to 
cultivate.  Thefe  veterans,  now  become  hu£ 
bandmen,  alfo  farmed  fome  parts  of  the  lands 
of  the  thanes  or  heretoges,  under  whom  they 
had  fought ;  and  by  degrees  formed  a  new  order 
of  men,  unknown  in  ancient  Germany,  who 
were  called  ceorls,  which  have  been  already  de- 
fcribed "9.  Some  have  imagined,  that  all  thefe 
ceorls,  who  were  defcended  from  the  original 
conquerors,  and  continued  to  be  proprietors  of 
land,  had  a  title  to  be  members  of  the  wit- 
tenagemot ;  and  there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that 
they  were  not  excluded  from  it  by  any  pofitive 

"»  See  p.  324. 
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law,  but  only  by  their  poverty  and  manner  of 
life,  which  rendered  their  attendance  highly  in- 
convenient,  if  not  impoffible  I2° :  for  as  foon  as 
any  of  thefe  ceorls  acquired  fuch  an  eftate  in 
land  as  enabled  them  to  live  with  eafe  and  dig- 
nity, and  attend  the  public  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, they  were  declared  by  an  exprefs  law  to  be 
thanes  and  members  of  the  wittenagemot. 121 

The  qualification  in  point  of  eftate  required 
by  that  law,  was  the  property  of  live  hides  of  tlon* 
land ;  and  all  the  free-born  Englifh  who  were 
poffefTed  of  fuch  an  eftate,  with  a  church,  a 
bell-houfe,  and  manor-place  upon  it,  were  con- 
fidered  as  nobles,  and  had  a  title  to  be  members 
of  the  wittenagemot.  This  qualification,  it  is 
imagined,  was  afterwards  found  to  be  too  final], 
and  was  therefore  gradually  raifed  higher  and 
higher,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fefibr,  it  was  fixed  at  no  lefs  than  forty  hides  of 
land.1" 

Beiides  all  the  confiderable  proprietors  of  land  other 
who  could  afford  to  attend  the  public  councils  members- 
of  the  nation,  all  the  archbimops,  bifhops,  ab- 
bots,   prefbyters,    aldermen,    hereloges,    fhire- 
gerieves,  and  domefmen  or  judges,  were,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  offices.,  and  on  account  of  their  wif- 
dom  and  knowledge  of  the  lav/s,  members  of  this 


Squire  on  the  Englifli  Conftitution,  0.167,  &c. 
Wilkins  Leges  Saxon.  p-7o,  71. 
Hiftoria  Elienfis,  0,40. 
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great  affembly  ;  which,  for  this  reafon,  was  called 
the  wittenagemot,  or,  affembly  of  the  wife  men.123 
The  ceoris,      Though  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  prove, 
rather  in-    that  the  ceoris,  or  fraall  proprietors  of  land,  were 

terefted  „  ..    .         .  .     .       .  , 

reprelented  in  the  witteriagemots  by  their  titn- 


than  mem-  ing-men,  or  borfholders,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
trading  towns  by  their  aldermen  or  portreeves, 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  of  this  there  is  not 
fufficient  hiflorical  evidence  remaining124.  It  is 
however  highly  probable,  that  many  ceoris  and 
burgeffes,  who  dwelt  at  or  near  the  place  where 
a  wittenagemot  was  held,  attended  it  as  intereiled 
fpe6lators,  and  intimated  their  fatisfaction  with 
its  refolves,  by  (bouts  of  applaufe  and  other 
marks  of  approbation.  On  fome  few  great  occa- 
fions,  when  there  was  an  uncommon  concourfe 
of  fuch  fpectators,  their  prefence  and  approba- 
tion is  recorded  in  fucfr  terms  as  thefe:  —  "  Om- 
"  nique  populo  audiente  et  vidente  (and  all  the 
"  people  hearing  and  looking  on),  aliorumque 
"  fidelium  infinita  multitude,  qui  omnes  lau- 
"  daverunt,  (and  a  prodigious  crowd  of  other 
<c  people,  who  all  applauded)  12S."  As  the  real 
conftituent  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  wit- 
tenagemots  were  very  many,  and  thofe  who 
had  a  kind  of  right  and  intereil  to  be  fpeclators 


123  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  14.  72.  76.  79.  loa,  &c.     Spelman. 
Gloff.  in  voce.     Hift.  Elienf,  c.  10. 

124  Tyr-rel's  Introdudion,  p.  95,  &c.     Squire  on  ihe  Englilh  Con- 
ftitution,  p.  244,  &c. 

125  Spelman.  Concil.  p.  635.  350. 

of 
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of  their  deliberations  were  flill  more  numerous, 
they  frequently  aflembled  in  the  open  air,  in 
fome  extenfive  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and 
near  a  great  town,  for  the  benefit  of  water  and 
provifions. I26 

It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  appoint  The  king 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meetings  of  thefe  great  fh° ^attlr 
aflemblies,  and,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  tobede- 
to  prepare  and  ripen  thofe  matters  that  were  to  bated* 
be  laid  before  them  for  their  determination.  This 
negative  before  debate,  which  was  of  great  an- 
tiquity, being  derived  from  the  cufloms  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  was  attended  with  the  moil 
important  confequences,  and  gave  the  king  and 
his  council  a  very  great  influence  in  the  wit- 
tenagemots12?.      Such   a   regulation,   however, 
feems  to  have  been  neceflary  in  fuch  numerous 
aflemblies,  which  were  certainly  much  fitter  for 
determining  what  was  propofed  and  explained  to 
them,  than  for  inventing  and  propofing. 

In  ancient  Germany,  the  general  aflemblies  of  Stated 
the  feveral  nations  (of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.of 

meeting. 

wittenagemots  were  the  genuine  offspring)  met 
at  certain  ftated  times,  moft  commonly  in  the 
fpring,  at  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon ;  and 
thefe  times  of  meeting  were  well  known  to  all 
who  were  obliged  to  attend  them,  who  accord- 
ingly came  to  them  without  any  particular  lum- 


116  For  the  names  of  the  places  where  the  wittenagemots  met,  fee 
Hody's  Hiftory  of  Convocations. 
"i  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.u. 
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mons I28.  This  cuftom  feems  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  long  after  their  fettle- 
inent  in  Britain  ;  and  the  Hated  times  for  thefe 
meetings,  as  long  as  they  continued  Pagans, 
were  no  doubt  the  fame  that  had  been  obferved 
by  their  ancestors  on  the  continent.  But  after 
their  converfion  to  Chriflianity,  the  ordinary 
Hated  meetings  of  the  wittenagemots  appear  to 
have  been  at  the  three  great  feftivals  of  Chrift- 
mas,  Barter,  and  Whitfuntide,  wherever  the 
court  happened  to  be  at  thefe  times.  On  thefe 
feftivals,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  England 
lived  in  great  ftate,  wore  their  crowns,  and 
were  furrounded  by  all  the  great  men  of  their 
kingdoms,  who  were  fumptuoufly  entertained  by 
them,  and  with  whom  they  confulted  about  the 
importat  affairs  of  church  and  ftate.  "9 
Extraordi-  We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  thefe 
"  "  ordinary  meetings  on  account  of  their  fre- 
quency, and  other  circumftances,  could  not  be 
very  numerous,  and  were  attended  by  few  be- 
lides  thofe  great  men  who  were  members  of  the 
king's  court  or  council,  and  were  admitted  to 
the  royal  table;  who,  we  may  therefore  pre- 
fume,  a<5led  rather  in  their  miniflerial  and  judi- 
cial, than  in  their  legiflative  capacity,  on  thefe 
occafions.  But  when  any  thing  was  to  be  done 
.that  required  the  united  wifdom  and  authority 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  the  making  new 

1-8  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.u. 

IJ}  Spelman.  Concil.  p. 34 7-  n.      Hody's  Hift.  of  Convocations, 
p.  5  8. 
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laws,  —  impofing  taxes,  —  declaring  war,  &c.  an 
extraordinary,  or  rather  a  more  folemn  meeting 
of  the  wittenagemot,  was  called,  to  which  all 
who  had  a  right  to  be  prefent  were  fummoned. 
The  laws  of  King  Edmund  indeed  are  faid  to 
have  been  made  in  a  mickle  fynod,  or  wittenage- 
mot, held  at  London  A.D.  944.,  on  the  holy 
feaft  of  Eafter ;  but  it  appears  from  the  preamble 
to  thefe  laws,  that  this  was  one  of  thofe  more 
folemn  meetings  to  which  all  the  members  had 
been  fummoned130.  The  wittenagemots  men- 
tioned by  our  hiflorians  feem  to  have  been,  for 
the  mofl  part,  of  this  more  folemn  kind,  called 
for  fome  particular  and  important  purpofe;  which 
is  probably  the  reafon  that  feveral  years  fome- 
times  elapfed  between  thefe  meetings,  though 
there  might  be  many  fuch  meetings  in  thofe  re- 
mote ages,  of  which  we  have  no  records. 131 

The  members  of  the  wittenagemots  enjoyed  Privileges 
feveral  privileges,  and  fpecial  laws  were  made  °  th^ 
for  fecuring  the  liberty  and  fafety  of  their  per- 
fons,  in  going  to,  attending  at,  and  returning 
from  thofe  afiemblies ;  but  fuch  of  them  as  were 
notorious  thieves  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  thofe  laws13*.     This   exception  may  appear 
furprifing ;  but  it  was  not  unneceflary ;  for  in 
thofe  times,  too  many,  who  by  their  rank  and 
wealth  were   entitled  to  be   members  of  the 


130  Spelman.  Concil.  p.  419. 

131  For  the  dates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  wittenagemots,  fee  Hody's 
Hift.  of  Covocations. 

'**  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  146. 
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fupreme  council  of  the  nation,  were  notorious 
thieves  and  robbers  ;  and  one  of  the  befl  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  loft  his  life  in  extruding  one 
of  this  character  from  his  own  table. I33 

General  From  the  foregoing  brief  delineation  of  this 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  refpecling 
their  magiftrates,  and  courts  of  law  and  juftice, 
gradually  afcending  from  the  borfholder  to  the 
king,  and  from  the  court  of  the  decennary  to 
the  wittenagemot,  it  evidently  appears  to  have 
been  a  more  regular  and  folid  fabric  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  fuch  unfkilful  artifls. 
But  it  was  the  work  of  many  nations,  and  of 
many  ages,  and  arofe  by  flow  degrees,  and  va- 
rious means,  to  that  beauty  and  firmnefs  which 
we  cannot  but  admire.  It  would  not  be  im- 
poffible  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  this  political 
edifice  from  the  firft  rude  plan  that  was  formed 
of  it  in  the  wilds  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 
to  its  moft  perfe6l  ilate ;  but  fuch  a  laborious 
inveiligation  could  afford  entertainment  only  to 
thofefew  who  need  it  lead.  The  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  it  iince  the  Norman  conquefl 
will  appear  in  their  feveral  periods  in  our/ubfe- 
quent  chapters  on  government. 

Conftitu-        As  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  to  the 

sc0"ild  follth  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and  C1yde>  efpe- 

inthis        cially  on   the  eaftern  coafls,  belonged  to  the 

period,       kingdom  of  Bernicia  for  feveral  ages,  and  was 

chiefly  inhabited  by  Saxons,  we  may  be  certain, 

'«  W.Malmf.  l.a.  0.7. 

that 
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that  its  government  was  the  fame  with  that  above 
defcribed.     When  this  country  was  finally  con- 
quered by,  or  rather  ceded  to  the  Scots,  about  a 
century  before  the  Norman  conqueft,   it  only 
changed  its  fovereign  ;  but  neither  changed  its 
government    nor    its    inhabitants I34.      Pleafed 
with   this  valuable    acquifition,    the    kings    of 
Scotland  frequently  refided  in  the  low  countries, 
and  by  degrees  became  acquainted    with   the 
Saxon  language,    laws,   and  manners ;    which 
they  at  lafl  adopted,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce  into  other   parts  of  their  dominions. 
Thefe,  however,   made    but  little  progrefs,  in 
this   period  we    are   now  confidering,    in  the 
northern   provinces   of  Scotland,  inhabited  by 
the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  who 
Hill  retained  their  ancient  laws  and   cufloms ; 
which  have  been  defcribed  in  the  firft  volume  of 
this  work.     The  tanift,  or  appointed  fucceffor 
to  the   crown,  was  next  in  power  and  dignity 
to   the  king ;  the  tofhock  was  the  chief  com- 
mander  of  the   army ;    while   the  tiernas,    or 
chieftains  (by  our  hiflorians  improperly  called 
thanes)  of  the  feveral  tribes,  with  the  affiflance 
of  their  brehons,   or  inferior  judges,   adminif- 
tered  juflice  in  their   feveral   diftricts  13S.     All 
important  affairs  of  general  concern  were  deter- 
mined in  affemblies  compofed  of  the  great  men 
of  the  nation.     But  it  is  unneceffary  to  be  more 

J3*  Innes's  Eflays,  vol. a.  Append. 

535  Dr,  Macpherfon's  Diflertations,  Diflert.ij. 
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particular  in  defcribing  the  ancient  conftitution 
of  Scotland,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  form  of  government  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  III.,  as  hardly  any  authentic  memoirs 
or  undoubted  veftiges  of  that  conftitution  are 
now  remaining136.  It  was  probably  the  fame 
with  that  which  was  eftabliftied  among  the 
other  genuine  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons in  Ireland  and  Wales. 

Of  Wales.  That  deplorable  anarchy  in  which  the  provin- 
cial Britons  were  involved  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  made  them  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
Scots  and  Piets,  and  prevented  their  making  an 
effectual  oppofition  to  the  Saxons137.  Even  after 
they  had  loft  the  beft  part  of  their  country,  and 
were  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  their  government  continued  for  fome 
time  very  fluctuating  and  irregular.  This  is  ac- 
knowledged by  one  of  their  beft  antiquaries ; 
who  obferves,  that  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, "  there  was  as  yet  no  flayed  government 
"  eftablilhed  in  Wales ;  but  fuch  as  were  chief 
u  lords  in  any  country  were  called  kings  13V 
Their  animoiity  againft  the  Saxons  was  for  fome 
ages  fo  violent,  that  they  would  comply  with 
none  of  their  cuftoms,  either  in  civil  or  religious 
matters.  But  when  this  animoiity  began  to  wear 
off,  the  great  imperfection  of  their  own  form  of 
government  made  them  fo  ready  to  adopt  the 

136  See  Lord  Kames'*  Britifh  Antiquities,  eflay  I. 

137  Gildae  Hift.  0.19.  l*  Powel's  Hift.  Wales,  p.  30. 

political 
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political  regulations  of  their  ancient  enemies, 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
conftitution,  magiftrates,  and  courts  of  Wales, 
were  almoft  exactly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Eng- 
land139. This  is  fo  true,  that  a  more  minute 
and  particular  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
ftitution  might  be  extracted  from  the  Welfh  laws 
of  Howel  Dha,  which  were  collected  A.D.  842., 
than  even  from  the  Saxon  laws  themfelves. 

It  will  at  once  be  a  fnfficient  proof  of  this,  Great  of" 
and  a  proper  concluiion  of  this  fe6lion,  to  give  the  court. 
a  brief  account  (chiefly  taken  from  thefe  laws) 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  court  and  houfehold 
of  the  kings  of  Wales,  which  were  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  of  all  the 
other  fovereigns  of  Europe  in  this  period,  as  to 
the  duties  of  their  refpeetive  offices,  though  their 
emoluments  were  not  fo  great  as  in  more  wealthy 
ftates. 

The  great  officers  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Wales  were  twenty-four  in  number;  of  which 
iixteen  belonged  to  the  king  and  eight  to  the 
queen140.  Their  rank,  duties,  privileges,  and 
emoluments,  were  as  follows  :  — 

i.  The  penteulu,  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  was  Mayor  of 
the  higheft  officer  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of  the  palace< 
Wales,  and  was  always  a  prince  of  the  royal 
family.     He  took  place  of  all  the  other  officers 
of  the  houfehold,  and  had  the  chief  dire6tion  of 


l3'  VidePrsfat.  ad  Leges  HoweliDha. 
'*»  LegesWallicjE,  p.8.     • 
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every  thing  within  the  verge  of  the  court.  On 
the  three  great  feftivals,  he  had  a  fumptuous 
table  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall  where  the  king 
dined ;  and  when  any  perfon  had  behaved  im- 
properly at  the  royal  table  in -the  upper  part  of 
the  hall,  and  was  extruded  from  thence,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  to  invite  the 
offender  to' his  table,  and  to  intercede  with  the 
king  in  his  favour.  A  flrange  mixture  of  rude- 
nels  and  humanity !  This  great  officer  was  ge- 
neral of  the  army,  and  appointed  thofe  parties 
of  the  king's  forces  that  were  fent  out  from  time 
to  time  to  plunder  the  Engliih  borders,  and 
fometimes  commanded  them  in  perfon.  His  fa- 
lary  was  no  more  than  three  pounds  a-year  ;  but 
he  had  a  great  variety  of  valuable  perquifites, 
befides  feveral  honourable  privileges;  one  of 
which  was,  that  in  the  abfence  of  the  king  all 
trie  officers  of  the  court  were  obliged  to  attend 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  the  king,  and  the  court- 
mufician  to  ling  as  many  fongs  to  him  as  he 
deiired. 14r 

The  prieft       2.  The  prieft  of  the  hoitfehold  was  the  next  in 
of  *f  ,     dignity,  and  always  fat  at  the  royal  table,  to  blefs 

houfehold.        &       J*  ,  J.  -r        i, 

the   meat,  and   chant  the  Lord  s  prayer.     His 
perquifites  were  fo  many  that  it  was  certainly 
one  of  the  moft  lucrative  offices  in  the  court.14* 
Steward          3»  The.di/flfom  or  fie  ward  of  the  houfehold  was 
the  third  in  rank.    It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer 

141  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  15 — 18.     Muratori, 
^  Leges  Wallicae,  p.i8, 19. 

to 
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to  procure  all  kinds  of  proviflons  for  the  king's 
kitchen,  and  liquors  for  his  cellar,  and  to  com- 
mand all  the  fervants  belonging  to  both,  —  to 
affign  every  one  of  the  guefts  his  proper  place  at 
the  royal  table,  —  to  let  one  difli  upon  it  at  the 
head,  and  another  at  the  foot  —  and  to  taiie  all 
the  liquors  before  they  were  prefented.  The 
emoluments  of  this  office  (beiides  an  eftate  in 
land,  free  from  all  taxes,  annexed  to  it,  as  to 
each  of  the  other  offices,)  confifled  in  a  variety 
of  perquifites,  of  which  the  following  was  one 
of  the  mofl  remarkable :  "  As  much  of  every 
"  cafk  of  plain  ale  mall  belong  to  the  fleward  of 
*c  the  houfehold  as  he  can  reach  with  his  middle 
"  finger  dipped  into  it,  and  as  much  of  every 
"  calk  of  ale  with  fpiceries  as  he  can  reach  with 
"  the  fecond  joint  of  his  middle  finger,  and  as 
„"  much  of  every  cafk  of  mead  as  he  can  reach 
"  with  the  firft  joint  of  the  fame  finger."  I43 

4.  The  penhebogydd,  or  mailer  of  the  hawks,  Matter  of 
was  the  fourth  officer  in  rank  and  dignity,  and  ^  hawks» 
fat  in  the  fourth  place  from  the  king  at  the  royal 
table ;  but  was  permitted  to  drink  no  more  than 
three  times,  that  he  might  not  be  intoxicated, 
and  neglect  his  birds.  He  had  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  all  the  king's  hawks,  and  the  di- 
rection of  all  the  people  employed  in  the  royal 
fport  of  hawking.  When  he  had  been  at  any 
time  remarkably  fuccefsful  in  his  fport,  the  king 
was  obliged,  by  law  and  cuftom,  to  pay  him  the 

143  Leges  Wall.  p.  30— 23- 
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moil  diftinguiftiing  honours,  to  rife  up  to  receive 
him  when  he  entered  the  hall,  and  even,  on  fome 
occafions,  to  hold  his  flirrup  when  he  alighted 
from  his  horfe.  The  emoluments  of  this  office 
were  not  inconfiderable.  M4 

Judge  of  5<  The  judge  of  the  household  poffeffed  the  fifth 
hoid.°  place  of  rank  and  dignity,  and  had  a  feat  at  the 
royal  table.  The  moil  indifpenfable  qualifica- 
tions of  this  great  officer  were  thefe  two,  a  learned 
education,  and  a  long  beard.  He  was  fworn 
into  his  office  with  very  great  folemnity,  and  in- 
vefled  with  it,  by  the  king's  giving  him  a  chefs- 
board  of  curious  workmanfhip,  the  queen  pre- 
fenting  him  with  one  gold  ring,  and  the  poet  of 
the  court  with  another;  all  of  which  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  with  great  care  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
judge  of  the  houfehold  determined  all  difputes 
that  arofe  among  the  officers  and  fervants  of  the 
king's  houfehold,  tried  the  qualifications  of  thofe 
-"ia-isiy  who  were  candidates  for  being  judges  in  the 
country,  and  prefided  in  thofe  famous  contefts  of 
the  poets  and  muficians  that  were  frequently  held 
before  the  king ;  for  all  which  he  was  entitled  to 
a  variety  of  perquifites;  which  made  his  office  as 
lucrative  as  it  was  honourable. 14S 

Mafter  of       6.  The  penguqfdrcvwd,  or  mailer  of  the  horfe, 

the  horfe.   wag  faQ  fixth  officer  in  rank,  and  the  lad  who 

had  a  place  at  the  royal  table.     He  had  the  fu- 

perintendency  of  the  king's  ilables  and  horfes, 

and  of  all  the  officers  and  fervants  employed 

**  Leges  Wall,  p.  30—33.  MS  Id.  p.a6 — 31. 

14  about 
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about  them  ;  for  which  he  had  many  perqui- 
fites146.  This  officer  feems  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  the  lial-here,  or  raafter  of  the  ftables, 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings. I47 

7.  The  givas yfdqfell,  or  chamberlain,  was  the  Chamber- 
feventh  officer  in  rank ;  and  though  he  had  no  lam' 
place  affigned  him  in  the  great  hall,  he  had  the 
honour  to  fleep  in  the  king's  chamber,  of  which 

he  had  the  care.  This  officer  had  the  command 
of  all  the  fervants  employed  about  the  chambers 
of  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family.  It  was 
his  duty  to  provide  clean  ftraw,  or  ruihes,  for 
the  beds,  to  fee  them  properly  made,  and  fires 
put  on,  &c.  He  was  alfo  treafurer  of  the 
chamber,  and  had  the  keeping  of  the  king's 
cups,  drinking-horns,  rings,  and  other  valuable 
effects,  for  which  he  was  accountable. 

8.  The  bard  or  chief  mulician  of  the  court  Chief  mu 
was  the  eighth  in  dignity,  and  had  a  feat  next  to  fieian' 
the  mayor  of  the  palace,  at  his  table,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  hall.     When  he  was  in  veiled 

with  his  office,  the  king  prefented  him  with  a 
harp,  and  the  queen  with  a  gold  ring ;  both 
which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  as  long  as  he 
lived.  It  was  his  duty  to  ling  and  play  before 
the  king,  i.  the  praifes  of  God,  2.  the  praifes 
of  the  king,  and,  3.  a  fong  on  fome  other  fub- 
je6l.  He  was  alfo  to  ling  and  play  before  the 
queen,  in  her  own  apartment,  as  often  as  fhe 
required  him ;  but  in  a  low  tone,  that  he  might 

f<*  Leges  Wall,  p. 31.  *47  Cam.  Britan.  p,«6i. 

not 
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not  difturb  the  king  and  his  company  in  the  hall. 
He  likewife  attended  the  army,  and  before  an 
engagement  fimg  and  played  a  particular  fong, 
called  Unbennufacht  Prydain,  i.  e.  the  Britiih 
empire ;  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  fhare 
of  the  booty.143 

SilentUry.  $.  The  gofdegwr,  or  filentiary,  poflerTed  the 
ninth  place.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to 
command  filence  in  the  hall  when  the  king  fat 
down  to  table ;  after  which  he  took  his  ftand 
near  one  of  the  great  pillars ;  and  when  any  im- 
proper noife  arofe,  he  immediately  quafhed  it, 
by  linking  the  pillar  with  his  rod.  This  ufeful 
officer  was  not  peculiar  to  the  court  of  Wales, 
and  doth  not  feem  to  be  quite  unneceflary  in 
fome  great  affemblies  even  in  modern  times. 149 
Matter  of  i  o.  The  peneynyd,  or  mafter  of  the  huntfmen, 
thehuntf-  was  the  tenth  in  rank,  and  commanded  the 
king's  huntfmen,  hounds,  and  dogs  of  all  kinds. 
From  Chriftmas  to  the  ifl  of  February,  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  court;  but  at  other  times 
his  attendance  was  difpenfed  with,  as  he  was 
engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  his  game.  It  was  one 
of  the  privileges  of  this  officer,  that  when  he 
appeared  in  a  court  of  juftice,  he  was  not  obliged 
to  take  the  ufual  oaths,  but  only  to  fwear  by  his 
horn,  and  by  his  dogs.  IS° 

Themead-       I]C-  The  mead-maker  was  the  eleventh,  and 
maker.       had,  as  his  name  implies,  the  direction  of  mak- 

*#  Leges  Wallica,  p, 35— 37- 

'«  Id.  p.  3  8.     Du  Cange  Gloff.  in  voce  Silentiarius. 

150  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  39. 

ing 
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ing  .all  the  mead  that  was  ufed  in  the  king's 
houfehold. I;I 

12.  The  pliyfician  of  the  houfehold  was  the  Thephyfi- 
twclfth,  and  had  a  feat  at  the  table  of  the  mayor  cian* 

of  the  palace,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall.  He 
was  obliged  by  his  office  to  cure  all  the  flight 
wounds  of  the  lung's  officers  and  fervants,  with- 
out any  other  fee,  but  fuch  of  their  garments  as 
were  fiaiued  with  blood,  or  cut  with  a  weapon  ; 
but  in  more  dangerous  cafes,  as  fractured  Ikulls, 
or  broken  legs  or  arms,  he  was  entitled  to  a  fee 
of  180  pence,  befides  the  bloody  garments.152 

13.  The  trulljady  or  butler,  was  the  thirteenth,  Butler, 
and  had  the  cullody  of  the  king's  cellars,  and 

the  care  of  giving  out  the  liquors  to  all  the 
members  of  the  houfehold,  according  to  certain 
fixed  proportions.  'SJ 

14.  The  porter  was  the  fourteenth,  and  was  Porter, 
obliged  to  know  the  faces  of  all  men  who  had  a 
right  to  be  admitted  into  the  king's  hall ;  and 

was  feverely  fined,  if  he  refufed  any  of  them  ad- 
mittance. He  acted  alfo  as  a  gentleman-ufher 
to  the  king.  Among  other  perquifltes,  the  por- 
ter was  entitled  to  three  horns-full  of  a  certain 
liquor,  which  was -called  the  twelve  apoftles,  at 
each  of  the  three  great  feftivals.154 

15.  The  mailer-cook  was  the  fifteenth,  and  Mafter- 
had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  and  of  the  fer-  cook* 
vants  employed  in  it.     This  officer  was  obliged 

151  Leges  Wallic«E,p.43-  ^  Id.  p..  44*  45- 

'5i  Id.  p. 45,  46.  '*  14.  p.  47,  48. 
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to  fuperintend  the  dreifing  of  all  the  diihes  de- 
figned  for  the  royal  table,  to  tafte  them  before 
they  were  ferved  up,  and  to  ferve  up  the  lail 
with  his  own  hand.'55 

Mafter  of  1 6.  The  matter  of  the  lights  was  the  iixteenth ; 
the  lights.  w]10]lac]  t}ie  care  Of  all  the  wax  and  tallow  can- 
dies n fed  in  the  palace,  was  obliged  to  hold  a 
taper  in  his  hand  near  the  difh  out  of  which  the 
king  eat,  and  to  carry  one  before  him  when  he 
went  into  his  bed-chamber.156 

Officers          The  eight  officers  of  the  queen's  houfehold 
"uetn's       were,  the  ileward,  theprieil,  the  mailer  of  the 
houfehold.  horfe,    the  chamberlain,  the  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  porter,  the  cook,  and  the  mailer 
of  the  lights,  whofe   duties    need   not   be  ex- 
plained. 

Fees  and  To  each  of  thefe  twenty-four  offices  a  certain 
oTSf68  eilate  in  land  was  annexed,  free  from  all  taxes, 
offices.  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  office ;  and  each  of  the  officers  who  filled 
them  had  a  horfe  maintained  for  him  in  the  king's 
ftables,  a  lodging  affigned  him  in  the  palace; 
and  thofe  of  them  who  had  not  a  feat  at  the  royal 
table,  or  at  the  table  of  the  mailer  of  the  palace, 
had.  either  feparate  tables  for  themfelves,  or  an 
allowance  in  money.  The  whole  houfehold  was 
new-clothed  at  each  of  the  three  great  feilivals, 
by  the  king  and  queen,  the  king  furniihing  the 
woollen  cloth,  and  the  queen  the  linen.  The 
lives  of  the  officers  of  the  houfehold  were  valued 

155  Leges  Wafficse,  p. 49.-  ^  Id.  p.5o. 

at 
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at  a  much  higher  rate  than  thofe  of  others  of 
the  fame  rank; — any  injury  done  to  them  was 
very  feverely  punifhed; —  and  their  daughters 
were  conlidered  as  good  matches,  and  bore  a 
high  price.  Thefe  advantages,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  perquifites,  immunities,  and  diftinclions, 
made  thofe  offices  in  the  courts  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Welfh  kings  very  defirable,  and  ob- 
jects of  great  ambition. 

Befides  the  twenty-four  offices  above  de-  The  king's 
fcribed,  there  were  eleven  others,  of  confidera-  feet'bearer- 
ble  value,  in  the  courts  of  thefe  ancient  princes ; 
the  moft  remarkable  of  which  was  that  of  the 
king's  feet-bearer.  This  was  a  young  gentle- 
man, whofe  duty  it  was  to  lit  on  the  floor,  with 
his  back  towards  the  fire,  and  hold  the  king's 
feet  in  his  bofom  all  the  time  he  fat  at  table,  to 
keep  them  warm  and  comfortable157 :  a  piece  of 
flate  and  luxury  unknown  in  modern  times!  It 
is  unneceffary,  and  would  be  tedious,  to  give 
a  particular  account  of  the  other  ten  inferior 
offices. 

157  Leges  WalUc*,  p.58. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  hiftory  of  law  in  Great  Britain,  frQin  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  A.D.  449.  to  the  landing  of  William  Duke 
of  Normandy,  A.  D.  1 066.  ' 

import-      HpHE   hiftory  of  law,  though    it  hath  been 
utilit  Eof  much  neglected,  is  certainly  one  of  tiie  mod 

the  hiftory  curious,  ufefuj,  and  intereiling  parts  of  hiftory'. 
of  law.  »j«0  j<now  |-}le  moft  important  laws  of  any  nation, 
in  any  period,  together  with  the  circumftances  in 
which  thefe  laws  were  made,  would  enable  us  to 
form  a  found  judgment  of  the  ftate  and  character 
of  that  nation,  and  of  the  wifdom,  juflice,  and 
propriety  of  its  laws.  The  want  of  this  hiftorical 
knowledge  is  apt  to  make  us  entertain  very 
miftaken  notions  both  of  nations  and  of  their 
laws.  What,  for  example,  can  appear  more 
abfurd  and  barbarous  than  the  following  law  of 
Ethelbert,  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  Kent?  "If 
"  a  freeman  lie  with  a  freeman's  wife,  let  him 
"  buy  another  wife  for  the  injured  party7." 
But  when  we  learn  from  hiftory,  that  a  certain 
price  was,  in  thofe  times,  fet  upon  every  woman 
according  to  her  rank,  and  that  no  man  could 
procure  a  wife  without  paying  her  legal  price  to 
her  parents  or  guardians,  we  fee  that  this  law 


1  See  Preface  to  Lord  Kames's  Law-tradb. 

2  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  4. 
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was  perfectly  jufl,  and  implied  no  more  but  that 
the  adulterer  ihould  pay,  byway  of  damages,  to 
the  injured  party,  the  price  which  he  had  paid 
for  his  wife,  who  was  now  loll  to  him,  to  enable 
him  to  purchafe  another  wife  of  the  fame  rank. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  at  their  arrival  in  Origin  of 
Britain,  had  no  written  laws,  but  were  governed,  wntten 
as  their  anceftors  had  been  for  many  ages,  by  among  the 
certain  well-known  and  eftablimed  cuftoms, 
which  had  the  force  of  laws3.  This  was  the 
cafe  with  all  the  northern  nations  who  invaded 
andfubdued  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  they  had  no  written  laws  when  they  left 
their  native  feats,  but  were  governed  by  cuftoms 
exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
All  thefe  nations,  after  they  had  formed  efta- 
blifhments  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Britain, 
became  acquainted  with  letters,  and  put  their 
ancient  cuftoms  into  writing,  which  were  their 
firil  written  laws4.  This  is  the  true  reafon  of 
the  great  fimilarity  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Franks,  Burgundians,  Lombards,  Wifigoths, 
and  Anglo-Saxons5.  All  thele  laws  were  Iran- 
fcripts  of  the  fame  original  cuftoms,  by  which  the 
anceftors  of  all  thefe  nations  had  been  governed 
in  the  wilds  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia.6 

After  thefe  nations  were  firmly  eftablifhed  in  Different 
their  new  fettlements,  at  a  great  diftance  from  laws  in 

England. 

3  Tacit  de  Morib. German.  0.19.  4  Id.  c.ai. 

5  Vide  Lindenbrog.  Cod.  Leg.  Antiq.     Wilkins  Leges  Saxon. 
41  Lindenbrog.  Prolegomena. 

c  c  each 
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each  other,  their  laws  began  by  degrees  to  be- 
come a  little  different.  But  this  difference,  for 
feveral  centuries,  confided  chiefly  in  the  various 
rates  of  thofe  mulcts  or  fines  that  were  exacted 
from  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  certain  crimes, 
according  to  the  greater  plenty  or  fcarcity  of 
money  in  their  respective  countries.  By  the 
difference  of  thefe  fines,  the  fame  crime  might 
then  have  been  committed  in  one  country  of 
Europe  for  half  the  money  that  it  would  have  cofl 
in  another.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  difference  between  the  three 
fyftems  of  laws  that  were  eflablifhed  in  England 
in  this  period,  viz.  the  Weft-Saxon  law,  the 
Mercian  law,  and  the  Dane  law.  For  this  at 
leafl  we  have  the  teftimony  of  one  of  our  mofl 
learned  antiquaries  ;  which  can  hardly  be  better 
expreffed  than  in  his  own  words  :  "  Our  Saxons, 
"  though  divided  into  many  kingdoms,  yet  were 
"  they  all  one  in  effect,  in  manners,  laws,  and 
"  language :  fo  that  the  breaking  of  their  govern- 
"  ment  into  many  kingdoms,  or  the  re-uniting  of 
"  their  kingdoms  into  a  monarchy,  wrought 
"  little  or  no  change  among  them,  touching 
"  laws.  For  though  we  talk  of  the  Weft-Saxon 
"  law,  the  Mercian  law,  and  the  Dane  law, 
"  whereby  the  weft  parts  of  England,  the  middle 
"  parts,  and  thofe  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  the 
"north,  were  feverally  governed;  yet  held 
"  they  all  an  uniformity  in  fubftance,  differing 
"  rather  in  their  mulcts  than  in  their  canon  ; 
"  that  is,  in  the  quantity  of  fines  and  amerce- 

"  ments, 
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"  ments,   than    in   the    courfe    and    frame    of 
"  juftice."7 

It  will  not  therefore  be  neceffary  to  take  any  Remark- 
further  notice  of  this  distinction  in  our  Anglo-  ab!efingu- 
Saxon   laws,   by   which    different    mulcts    were 


exa6led  of  criminals,  and  different  values,  were  Prudence 
fet  on  the  lives  and  limbs  of  men  in  the  weft,  Diddle 
the  middle,  and  the.  north  parts  of  England,  ages. 
except  it  be  to  acquaint  fuch  readers  as  do  not 
already  know  it,  that  fimilar  diftinetions  obtained 
in  the  laws  of  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
in  this  period  ;  which  occafioned  the  following 
Angularity  in  the  jurifprudence  of  the  middle 
ages.  When  a  perfon  removed  from  one  king- 
dom or  province  into  another,  he  did  not  change 
his  law,  but  his  life  and  limbs  continued  to  be 
valued  at  the  fame  rate  they  had  formerly  been; 
and  any  injury  that  was  done  to  him  was  com- 
penfated  according  to  the  laws  of  his  native 
country,  and  not  according  to  thofe  of  the 
country  in  which  he  refided  s.  This  gave  thofe 
perfons  who  removed  from  a  rich  country  into  a 
poor  one,  much  greater,  and  thofe  who  removed 
from  a  poor  country  into  a  rich  one,  much  lefs, 
fecurity  for  their  lives,  limbs,  and  properties. 
The  nofe  of  a  Spaniard,  for  example,  was  per- 
fe6lly  fafe  in  England,  becaufe  it  was  valued  at 
thirteen  marks;  but  the  nofe  of  an  Englifhman 
run  a  great  rilk  in  Spain,  becaufe  it  was  valued 

7  Reliquiae  Spelman.  p.  49.         8  Murat.  Diflertazioue,  1.  1.  p.  282. 

c  c  4  only 
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only  at  twelve  {hillings.     An  Engiifhman  might 
have  broken  a  Welfhman's  head  for  a  mere  trifle; 
but  few  Welmmen  could  afford  to  return  the 
compliment.9 
Thefirft       -  jt  js  not  to  ke  imarrmeci   that  the  firft  written 

written 

laws  ihort,   fyftems  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
&c»  and  other  nations,  who  acquired  the  dominion  of 

Europe  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  were  very 
complete.  The  ufe  of  letters,  in  all  thefe  nations, 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  very  few  of  the  laity 
in  any  of  them  could  either  read  or  write. 
When  they  began  therefore  to  put  their  laws  in 
writing,  they  were  frugal  of  their  words,  and 
put  down,  with  great  brevity,  only  fome  of  the 
mod  capital  points,  leaving  many  others  in  their 
former  ftate ;  which  gave  birth  to  that  important 
diftin6lion  between  the  flatute  orwritten,  and  the 
common  or  unwritten  law,  which  (till  fubiiils. 
This  too  is  one  of  the  chief  caiifes  of  the  great 
brevity,  obfcurity,  and  variations,  obfervable  in 
the  mod  ancient  codes  of  all  the  prefent  nations 
of  Europe  ;  fome  particulars  having  been  made 
llatute  law  in  one  country,  that  were  left  in  the 
ftate  of  common  law  in  another.  Whoever, 
therefore,  would  give  a  juft  account  of  the 
jurifprudence  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceflors, 
muft  be  no  flranger  to  the  cotemporary  laws  of 
all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  which  are  the 
beft  commentary  on  thofe  of  England  in  this 
period. 

9  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  4,  n.  and  p.  71. 

None 
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None  of  our  readers  will  expect,  or  defire,  a  A  com- 
complete  fyftem  of  the  ftatute  and  common  law  Plete¥- 
of  England  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  with  a  lawsnot 
full  illuftration  of  each  particular,  in  this  place.  itttended- 
This  is  the  province  of  the  lawyer  rather  than  of 
the  hiflorian,  who    muft  content  himfelf  with 
giving  a  view  of  the  general  fpirit,  and  moil  im- 
portant particulars,  of  the  laws  of  his  country  in 
every  period.     For  his  further  fat isf action,  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix,  atranflation  of 
the  laws  of  fbme  of  the  beft  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
kings." 

The  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon"  anceflors,  and  Matrimo- 
of  all  the  northern  nations,  relating  to  the  ma-  mallaws- 
trimonial  union  of  the  fexes,  were,  in  fome 
r-efpecls,  curious,  and  merit  our  attention.  Thefe 
laws  are  always  of  great  importance  to  fociety  ; 
being  verypernicious  when  they  are  imprudent  or 
unnatural,  and  very  beneficial  when  they  are 
agreeable  to  nature  and  good  policy.  The  great 
fundamental  law,  fo  clearly  pointed  out  by 
nature,  of  the  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman, 
was  firmly  eftablifhed  among  all  thefe  nations  in 
very  ancient  times  ;  but  the  manner  of  forming 
this  union,  and  the  rights  of  the  contracting 
parties,  were  a  little  fingular.  Though  all  thefe 
nations  treated  the  fex  with  the  moft  refpe6lful 
attention,  yet  they  confidered  every  woman  as 
under  the  protection  or  guardianfliip  of  fome 
man  or  other  during  her  whole  life;  without 

10  See  Append.  No.  3. 
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whofe  confent  flie  could  not  execute  any  legal 
deed  ".  Whether  this  was  a  proper  teftimony  of 
their  regard  for  the  weaker  fex  may  be  juftly 
queftioned  ;  but  the  fact  is  undeniable.  This  pro- 
tection or  guardianfhip,  was  called,  in  the 
Saxon  language,  mund;  and  the  perfon  who  had 
a  right  to  it,  mundbora,  who  could  not  be  de- 
prived of  this  right  without  his  own  confent, 
obtained  by  a  proper  confideration  2.  The 
father  was  the  natural  and  legal  guardian  of  his 
unmarried  daughters ; — the  brothers,  after  the 
father's  death,  of  their  unmarried  filters  ; — the 
neareft  male  relation  of  thofe  who  had  neither 
fathers  nor  brothers; — the  male  heir  of  the 
hulband  was  the  guardian  of  the  widow; — and 
the  king  was  the  legal  guardian  and  protector  of 
all  thofe  women  who  had  no  other  3.  When  a 
young  man  therefore  propofed  to  make  his  ad- 
dreffes  to  a  lady,  one  of  the  firft  fteps  he  took, 
was  to  procure  the  confent  of  her  mundbora  or 
guardian,  by  making  him  fome  prefent  fuitable 
to  his  rank  and  that  of  the  lady.  This  prefent 
was  called  the  mede  or  price,  and  in  the  bar- 
barous Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  metha  ormethum; 
which  gave  occafion  to  its  being  faid,  that  in 
thofe  times  men  bought  their  wives  I4.  If  any 
than  was  fo  ralh  as  to  marry  a  woman  without  the 
oonfent  of  her  guardian,  he  not  only  incurred  the 
fevere  penalties  inflicted  on  thofe  who  were  guilty 

11  Muratori  Antiq.  t'.a.  p.  113.  Stiernhook  de  Jure  Sueon.  p.  15 3. 
n  Spelman.  Gloff.  p.4*3.  I3  Muratori  Antiq.  t. 2.  p.H3>  H4- 
'*  Id.  ibid.  Du  Cange  GloflT.  in  voce. 
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of  the  crime  of  mundbreach,  as  it  was  called, 
but  he  obtained  no  legal  authority  over  his  wife, 
or  any  of  her  goods,  by  fuch  a  marriage ;  that 
authority  ftill  remaining  in  the  guardian,  who 
could  not  be  divefted  of  it  without  his  own  con- 
fent.  Nay,  fo  far  was  this  idea  carried,  that  if  a 
woman  who  had  been  married  without  the  con- 
fent  of  her  guardian,  was  debauched,  the  damages 
recovered  were  not  paid  to  her  hufband  but  to 
her  guardian.  To  reftrain  avaricious  guardians 
from  demanding,  and  amorous  youths  from  offer- 
ing too  great  prefents,  for  obtaining  their  con- 
fent,  laws  were  made  to  limit  the  utmofl  extent 
of  them  for  people  of  all  ranks ls.  When  a  man 
made  his  addrelfes  to  a  widow,  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  no  more  than  one  half  of  the  limited  price 
for  the  confent  of  her  guardian,  as  a  widow  was 
eftimated  at  no  more  than  half  the  value  of  a 
maiden  of  the  fame  rank  6.  As  foon  as  the  lover 
had  obtained  the  confent  of  his  miflrefs,  and  of 
her  guardian,  the  parties  were  folemnly  con- 
tracted, and  one  of  the  bridegroom's  friends 
became  furety  to  the  woman's  guardian,  that  fhe 
ihould  be  treated  well,  and  maintained  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  her  flation  '7.  In  this  con- 
tra<$l,  the  dowry  which  the  hufband  fettled  upon 
his  wife  was  fixed  and  afcertained  ;  of  which  fhe 
was  to  enjoy  the  ufufrudl,  and,  in  fome  cafes, 
the  property,  if  fhe  proved  the  furvivor.  With 

15  Muratori  Antiq.  t.z.  p.  1 13,  114.     Leges  Wallicse,  p. 35. 

16  Leg.  Longobard.  1.  a.  tit.  8.  feifl.8. 

17  Spel.  Concil.  $.42$. 
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refpect  to  the  proportion  of  this  dowry,  the  laws 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  more  favourable  to  the 
fex  than  thofe  of  any  other  of  the  northern  na- 
tions 1S.  It  was  a  euftom  as  inviolably  obferved 
as  the  moft  pofitive  law,  that  all  the  friends  and 
relations  of  both  parties,  within  the  third  degree, 
were  invited  to  the  marriage-feaft,  and  that  all 
who  were  invited  made  a  prefent  of  fome  kind 
or  other  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  19.  The 
father,  brother,  or  guardian  of  the  bride,  in 
particular,  made  a  considerable  prefent  in  fur- 
niture, arms,  cattle,  and  money,  according  to 
the  circumflances  of  the  family ;  which  was 
.  called  faderfium  (father-gift),  and  was  all  the 
fortune  the  hufband  received  with  his  wife". 
No  marriage  could  be  lawfully  celebrated  with- 
out the  prefence  of  the  woman's  guardian,  who 
..  folemnized  the  marriage,  by  delivering  the  bride 
to  the  bridegroom  with  words  to  this  purpofe  : 
"  I  give  thee  my  daughter  (fitter,  or  relation) 
"  to  be  thy  honour  and  thy  wife,  to  keep  thy 
"  keys,  and  to  fhare  with  thee  in  thy  bed  and 
"  goods.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
"  Holy  Ghoft."  After  which,  the  prieft  pro- 
nounced the  nuptial  benediction  ".  Though 
the  bridegroom  had  already  been  at  much  ex- 
pence  in  procuring  the  confent  of  the  guardian, 
and  fettling  a  dowry  on  his  wife,  he  was  obliged, 

11  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  18.  Heineccii  Op.  t.6.  p.  113. 
Spel.  Concil.  9.4*5.  Stiernhouk,  p.  155.  19  Id.  ibid. 

"  Heinec.  t.6.  p.  117.  Lindenbrog.  doff,  in  voae.  Spel.  doff. 
in  voce.  :l  Stiernhook,  p.  160. 
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both  by  law  and  cuftom,  to  make  her  a  valuable 
prefent  on  the  firfl  morning  of  their  marriage, 
before  he  arofe  from  bed,  as  a  teftimony  of  his 
entire  fatisfaelion.  This,  which  was  called  the 
morgtengife,  or  morning-gift,  was  the  pin-money 
of  antiquity,  and  became  the  feparate 'property  , 
of  the  wife,  with  which  the  hufband  had  no  con- 
cern". It  was  found  by  experience,  that  fome 
ladies,  by  their  fuperior  charms,  or  fuperior  art, 
prevailed  upon  their  hufbands,  in  thefe  critical 
circiimltances,  to  make  very  extravagant  morn- 
ing-gifts ;  which  produced  pofitive  laws  in  almoli 
every  country  of  Europe,  reflraining  them  within 
certain  limits,  in  proportion  to  his  eilate23. 
Such  were  the  matrimonial  laws  and  cufloms  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  j  of  which  one  great 
object  feems  to  have  been,  to  prevent  unequal 
and  clandestine  marriages.  They  were  evidently 
very  favourable  to  the  fair  fex,  and  to  thofe 
families  who  had  many  daughters  ;  but  whether 
any  of  them  might  be  revived  with  advantage, 
it  belongs  not  to  a  private  perfon  to  determine. 

When  the  matrimonial  knot  was  once  duly  Concern- 
tied,  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the 
feveral  nations  defcended  from  them,  nothing 
but  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  the  infide- 
lity of  the  wife  to  the  marriage-bed,  could  dif- 
iblve  it42.  After  thefe  nations  had  embraced  the 
Chrifiian  religion,  they  were  flill  further  con- 

M  Wilkins  Leges  Sax.  p.  147.     Leges  Wallica?,  p. 80.  et  in  GlofT. 
voce  Cowyll.  IJ  Muratori,  t.a.  p-nj. 

24  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.  0.19,  20. 
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firmed  in  thefe  fentiments  ;  and  the  ties  of  mar- 
riage were  efleemed  very  facred  and  inviolable'-5. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  voluntary 
reparations,  and  even  divorces,  became  gradually 
too  frequent,  efpecially  amongfl  the  great  ;  and 
that  the  monkifh  doctrines  concerning  the  great 
merit  of  vows  of  chaflity  made  by  married  per- 
fons  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  abufe.     By 
the  canon  law,  if  either  the  hufband  or  wife 
made  a  vow  of  chaftity,  the  other  party  could 
not  prevent  a  feparation  ;  and,  which  was  ilill 
more  unreafonable,  could  not  marry  another26. 
The  laws  of  Wales  permitted  a  man  to  repudiate 
his  wife  not  only  for  adultery,  but  for  fuch  inde- 
cent behaviour  as  indicated  a  difpofition  to  com- 
mit  that  crime  ;  and  the  fame  laws  allowed  a 
woman  to  feparate  from  her  hufband,  without 
forfeiting  her  dowry,  for  fo  flight  a  caufe  as  an 
unfavoury  breath.27 

Authority  The  hufband,  who  had  regularly  purchafed 
tne  guardianfliip  of  his  wife  from  her  former 
guardian,  fucceeded  to  all  his  rights,  became 
her  lord  and  protedlor,  the  adminiftrator  of  her 
goods,  and  the  guardian  of  all  the  children  of 
the  marriage28.  But  though  the  authority  of 
hufbands,  among  all  the  northern  nations  who 
bought  their  wives,  was  very  great  ;  yet  they 
feem  to  have  exercifed  it  with  greater  lenity  than 
the  Gauls,  and  other  nations,  who  had  not  that 


25  Spel.  Concil.  p.  41.  52.  153.  2fi  Id. 

*  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  80.  298.  28  Heinec.  t.6.  p.  137. 
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cuftom ;  and  for  this  very  reafon  perhaps,  that 
their  wives  had  cofl  them  money,  and  were  con- 
fidered  as  valuable  pofTeffions.  By  the  laws  of 
Wales  (which  were  probably  copied  in  this  par- 
ticular,  as  in  many  others,  from  thofe  of  their 
neighbours  the  Englifh)  a  hufband  was  allowed 
to  give  his  wife  three  blows  with  a  flick  on  any 
part  of  the  body  except  the  head,  if  he  catched 
her  in  bed  with  another  man — if  me  fquandered 
away  his  goods — if  Ihe  pulled  him  by  the  beard 
— or  if  fhe  gave  him  opprobrious  names;  but  if 
he  beat  her  either  more  feverely,  or  for  more 
trifling  caufes,  he  was  fined/9 

The  paternal  authority  among  the  ancient  Paternal 
Germans,  and  the  nations  defcended  from  them,  authority, 
did  not  extend  to  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as 
umongft  the  Gauls;  but  parents,  in  all  thefe 
nations,  had  a  right  to  correct  their  children  with 
becoming  feverity,  to  regulate  their  condu6l,  to 
fell  their  daughters  to  hufbands  with  their  own 
confent,  and  even  to  fell  both  their  fons  and 
daughters  into  flavery,  to  relieve  themfelves 
from  extreme  neceffity30.  In  every  clan  or  tribe 
of  the  Welfh  in  this  period,  there  was  one  perfon 
who  was  flyled  the  pencenedl,  or  head  of  the  tribe, 
who  had  confiderable  authority  over  all  the  fa- 
milies in  it,  who  tranfacted  nothing  of  importance 
without  his  knowledge  and  confent31.  This 
officer,  who  was  chofen  by  all  the  heads  of  fa- 

^  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  3 8 7. 

*  Cafar  de  Bell.  Gal.  1.6.  1. 19.     Heinec.t.6.p.6z. 

31  Leges  Wallicae,  p.i64. 
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milies,  was  confldered  as  the  common  parent -of 
.  the  whole  tribe,  the  fupreme  judge  in  all  genea- 
logical queftions  about  the  admiffion  of  perfons 
into  the  clanfhip,  and  was  intitled  to  a  prefent 
from  every  man  who  married  any  woman  under 
his  protection. 3Z 

Laws  re-  The  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  for 
^mpads,  ^ie  regulat*on  of  bargains,  compacts,  and  agree- 
&c.  ments  of  various  kinds  ; — for  the  fecurity  of  real 

and  perfonal  eftates — -for-  the  recovery  of  j Lift 
debts — for  eftablifhing  mutual  confidence  and 
good  faith  among  the  members  of  fociety — and 
for  pointing  out  the  legal  methods  of  obtaining 
juftice  in  ail  thefe  particulars,  are  too  numerous 
to  be  here  inferted,  and  would  form  a  body  of 
Jaw  rather  than  an  article  of  hiftory".  Before 
the  ufe  of  writing  became  common,  all  con- 
liderable  bargains,  compacts,  and  agreements  of 
every  kind,  were  tranfacled  in  the  prefence  of 
fome  magiitrate,  or  in  the  hundred  or  county 
court ;  that  if  any  difpute  arofe  concerning  them, 
the  moll  unexceptionable  witneffes  might  not  be 
wanting34.  Still  further,  to  prevent  miftakes 
about  the  terms  and  conditions  of  thefe  traufac- 
tions,  they  were  fometimes  written  in  the  blank 
leaves  of  fome  church-bible,  which  was  con- 
lidered  as  an  authentic  record35.  The  laws 
againft  infol vent  debtors  were  very  fevere  ;  and 

32  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  164.  184. 

*>  Vide  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  paffim,  et  Leges  Wallicae- 

34  Hickefii  DiiTertatio  Epiftolaris,  p.  30.  iS  Id.  p.  12,  23. 
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their  creditors  were  permitted  not  only  to  ftrip 
them  of  every  thing,  and  to  imprifon  their  per- 
fons,  but  even  to  reduce  them  to  flavery36.  To 
infpire  men  with  a  regard  to  character  in  their 
dealings,  notorious  rogues  and  cheats  were  laid 
under  many  inconveniences.  They  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  any  decennary,  nor  fuffered  to  bear 
teftimony  in  any  court  of  juftice;  and  if  they 
became  very  infamous,  they  had  their  nofes  cut 
off,  or  their  heads  fcalped,  that  all  men  might 
know  and  avoid  them. 37 

The  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors  not  Laws  of 
only  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  men's  properties  fucceffion- 
during  life,  but  alfo  directed  and  regulated  the 
fucceflion  to  them,  and  that  in  a  manner  very 
agreeable  to  the  natural  wifhes  and  deiires  of 
mankind.  When  a  father  died  and  left  children, 
they  were  his  heirs,  as  being  deareft  unto  him, 
and  moft  dependent  upon  him 38.  If  thefe  chil- 
dren were  all  fons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  pofleffions  of  their  common  parent  were 
equally,  or  almofl  equally,  divided  amongfi 
them;  or  if  they  were  all  daughters,  the  divifion 
was  alfo  equal :  but  when  fome  of  them  were 
fons,  and  others  daughters,  it  is  not  certainly 
known,  whether  the  daughters  lhared  equally 
with  the  fons  or  not,  in  the  moft  ancient  times. 
By  the  laws  of  the  Saxons  on  the  continent, 
daughters  did  not  (hare  equally  with  the  fons ; 

3<  Heinec.  t.6.  p.15*      57  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  103.  137, 13?. 
38  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.ao. 
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and  this,  it  is  probable,  was  alfo  the  law  of  thofe 
who  fettled  in  this  illand 39 ;  though  there  is  a 
law  of  King  Canute  which  feems  to  make  no  dif- 
tinction  between  fons  and  daughters  I9«  By  the 
laws  of  Wales  in  the  tenth  century,  a  daughter 
received  only  half  the  proportion  which  a  fon 
.  inherited  of  their  father's  pofleffions 4I.  When  a 
man  at  his  death  had  no  children,  his  neareft  re- 
lations were  his  heirs;  which  are  thus  defcribed: 
"  If  any  one  die  without  children,  if  his  father 
"  and  mother  be  alive,  they  fhall  be  his  heirs  ^ 

"  if  his  father  and  mother  are  dead,  his  brothers 

'B 

"  and  filters  fhall  be  his  heirs  ;  but  if  he  hath  no 
"  brothers  or  fillers,  the  brothers  and  fillers  of 
"  his  father  and  mother  fhall  be  his  heirs,  and 
"  fo  on  to  the  fifth  degree,  according  to  proxi- 
"  mity  of  blood 42."  When  none  appeared  to 
claim  a  fucceffion,  or  when  they  could  not  make 
good  their  claim,  the  whole  fell  to  the  king. 
Such  were  the  laws  of  fucceffion  among  our 
Anglo-Saxon  anceilors ;  different  in  feveral  re- 
fpe6ls  from  thofe  which  are  obferved  at  prefent, 
and  which  were  introduced,  with  many  other 
feudal  cuiloms,  after  the  Norman  conquefl. 
Laws  re-  Though  the  above  rules  of  fucceffion  feem  to 
latmgto  .jiave  keen  agreeable  to  the  moft  natural  feelings 

ieftaments. 

of  the  human  heart,  yet  it  might  often  happen, 
that  perfons  who  had  no  children,  or  very  near 

j9  Lindenbrog.  p.  476.  4?  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  144. 

"  Leges  Wallicx,  p.  88. 

4"  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  ao.     Lindenbrog.  p. 460.  Wilkin* 
.Leges  Saxon,  p.  266. 
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relations,  might  wifti  to  difpofe  of  their  poflef- 
fions  to  others  than  thofe  that  were  pointed  out 
by  law.  But  this  the  ancient  Germans  could  not 
do,  becaufe  they  were  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of 
laft-wills  or  teftaments,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons 
probably  were  at  their  firft  fettlement  in  this 
ifland43.  Thofe  German  and  Northern  nations, 
however,  who  abandoned  their  native  feats,  and 
ere6led  kingdoms  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  foon  became  acquainted  with,  and 
adopted  this  method  of  conveying  their  eftates, 
which  they  found  praclifed  by  the  Romans,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries.  After  the 
converlion  of  thefe  nations  to  Chriflianity,  they 
were  inftructed  and  encouraged  in  this  mode  of 
eluding  the  ftriel;  laws  of  fucceffion,  and  convey- 
ing their  eftates  by  will,  for  very  obvious  reafons. 
Accordingly  we  may  obferve,  that  the  mod  an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon  teftaments  that  have  been 
preferved  and  publifhed,  are  agreeable  to  the 
Roman  forms,  and  contain  very  valuable  legacies 
to  the  church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fouls  of  the 
teftators,  and  of  their  anceftors44.  The  method 
of  difpofing  of  their  pofleffions  by  will,  agreeable 
to  their  inclinations,  and  for  the  good  of  their 
fouls,  which  was  firft  adopted  by  kings  and  great 
men,  foon  became  fo  common,  and  fo  fatal  to 
the  interefts  of  legal  heirs,  that  it  was  found 
neceflary  to  lay  it  under  fome  reftraints  by  pofi- 

^J  Tacit,  de Morib. German,  c.  ao. 

- v  Hickeiii  Diflertatio  Epiftolaris,  p.jo— 63. 
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tive  laws.  By  a  law  of  Alfred  the  Great,  all 
perfons  were  reftrained  from  alienating  from 
their  natural  and  legal  heirs,  eftates  which  had 
defcended  to  them  from  their  anceftors,  if  the 
firft  purchafers  had  directed,  either  in  writing,  or 
before  credible  witneffes,  that  thefe  eftates  Ihould 
remain  in  the  family,  and  defcend  to  their  pofte- 
rity;  which  fufficiently  proves,  that  entails  are 
very  far  from  being  novelties  in  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land 4S.  A  man  who  had  children  was  prohi- 
bited, by  the  laws  of  Wales,  from  leaving  any 
legacies  from  his  children,  except  a  mortuary  to 
the  church,  or  a  fum  of  money  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts 4*.  But  as  the  ignorance  and  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  people,  the  influence  and  avarice  of 
the  clergy,  increafed,  entails,  and  all  other  legal 
reftraints,  which  had  been  contrived  to  prevent 
men  from  ruining  their  families  to  enrich  the 
church,  were  removed,  and  every  man  was  en- 
couraged to  leave  as  much  to  the  church  as 
poffible.  "  The  thirteenth  caufe  (fays  Muratori) 
"  of  the  great  riches  of  the  church,  was  the  pious 
"  manners  of  thofe  ancient  times,  when  fathers 
"  and  councils  earneftly  exhorted  all  Chriftians 
"  to  give,  or  at  leaft  to  leave,  by  their  tefta- 
"  ments,  a  great  proportion  of  their  eftates  for 
"  the  redemption  of  their  fouls  \  and  thofe  good 
"  men  who  complied  with  thefe  exhortations, 
"  were  faid  to  have  made  Chrift  one  of  their 
66  heirs.  By  degrees,  there  was  hardly  any  man 

<*  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  43.  *  Leges  Wallic*,  p.  ?6. 
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"  died,  without  leaving  a  confiderable  legacy  to 
cc  the  church  ;  and  if  any  perfon  neglected  to 
"  make  a  will,  and  do  this,  he  was  efteemed  an 
"  impious  wretch,  who  had  no  concern  for  the 
"  falvation  of  his  foul,  and  his  memory  was  in- 
"  famous.  To  wipe  off  this  infamy,  it  infen- 
"  iibly  became  a  cuilom  for  the  biihop  to  make 
"  wills  for  all  who  died  inteftate  in  his  diocefe, 
"  and  to  leave  as  much  to  the  church  as  the 
"  perfons  themfelves  mould  have  done,  if  they 
"  had  made  wills.  This  good  office  (as  I 
"  imagine)  was  at  firft  done  with  the  confent, 
"  and  perhaps  at  the  requeft  of  the  heirs  of 
"  the  deceafed ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  it  be- 
"  came  an  eftablifhed  cuilom,  and  acquired  the 
"  force  of  a  law,  particularly  in  England47/* 
Is  it  poffible,  that  preemption  on  the  one  hand, 
and  fimplicity  on  the  other,  could  be  carried  to 
a  greater  height  ? 

No  laws,  however  j  uft  and  prudent,  have  ever  Penailaws. 
been  found  fufficient,  in  any  country,  to  fecure 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  fociety,  and  protect 
the  properties,  characters,  and  perfons  of  men., 
from  all  injuries,  merely  by  the  force  of  their 
internal  rectitude.  Nor  was  there  ever  any  na- 
tion in  the  world  that  could  afford  to  beftow  par- 
ticular premiums  upon  all  who  obeyed  its  laws> 
in  order  to  engage  them  to  obedience  by  the 
hopes  of  thefe  rewards.  It  became  univerfally 
neceflary,  therefore,  to  enforce  obedience,  by 

47  Muratoiv  Antiq.  t.j.  p.654* 
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the  fear  of  punifhments  in  cafe  of  difobedience  ; 
which  gave  rife  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  thofe 
laws  which  are  called  criminal  or  penal  laws,  be- 
caufe  they  forbid  crimes,  and  threaten  penalties. 
The  penal  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceilors 
were  in  feveral  refpects  curious,  and  merit  a 
ihort  attention* 

Thcfpirit  In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  after  the 
Anglo-Saxons  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion, 
laws  they  were  fubjected  to  double  penalties  for  all 
was  to  re-  their  crimes;  one  of  which  was  inflicted  by  the 
injury.  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  other  by  the  laws 
of  the  flate.  Thus,  for  example,  a  perfon  con- 
victed of  wilful  murder  was  obliged,  by  the  ca- 
nons of  the  church,  to  live  feven  years  on  bread 
and  water,  as  well  as  to  pay  all  the  penalties 
which  the  laws  of  the  land  required*  But  as 
the  cenfures  of  the  church  are  not  fo  properly 
the  fubject  of  the  prefent  enquiry,  it  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of  them 
to  the  books  quoted  below 4<?.  It  may  be  further 
obferved,  that  as  the  great  object  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  penal  laws  was  to  repair  and  make  amends 
for  injuries,  rather  than  to  punifh  crimes,  they 
made  little  difference  between  injuries  done 
through  deliberate  malice,  and  thofe  done  in  a 
fudden  tranfport  of  pafiion,  or  even  by  mere  ac- 
cident. It  was  a  maxim  in  their  Jaw,  as  well 
as  a  proverb  in  common  converfation,  "  Unwil- 

48  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,   p.  89 — 93*      Spelman   Cfiricil.  p.  460 
—468.     Johnfon's  Canons,  A.D.  963. 
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"  lingly  offend,  willingly  amend49."     This  dif- 

tinction,   however,   was   too   obvious   and    im- 

portant to  be  quite  difregarded  ;  and  therefore 

Canute  the  Great  commands,  in  one  of  his  laws, 

that  fome  little  difference  fhould  be  made  be- 

tween   a  wilful  and   an   accidental   offender50. 

From  the  fame  principle,  capital  puniihments 

were  very  rare  amongft  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  be- 

caufe  a  man's  death  could  not  repair  the  injuries 

which  he  had  done  by  his  crimes.     Our  more 

particular  obfervations   on    the   penal   laws  of 

this  period  muft  be  chiefly  confined  to  thofe 

which  were  defigned  to  repair  the  injuries  which 

men  fuftained  in  their  properties  by  theft  and 

robbery,  in  their  characters  by  calumny,  and 

in  their  perfons  by  maiming  and  murder.     The 

injury  done   indeed,   by  this   lafl   crime,   was 

irreparable  to  the  perfon  injured  ;  and  therefore 

the  reparation  was  made  to  the  king  for  the 

lofs  of  his  fubject,  and  to  the  family  for  the  lofs 

of  their  friend. 

Theft  was  one  of  the  moft  common  crimes  in  Laws 
the  period  we  are  now  confidering  ;  and  there- 
fore  a  great  number  of  laws  were  made  again  ft 
thofe  who  were  guilty  of  it.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  period,  theft  of  the  word  kind,  even 
when  it  was  committed  in  a  church,  in  the  king's 
palace,  or  a  bifhop's  houfe,  did  not  expofe  the 
thief  to  any  corporal  punifliment.  But  even 
then  the  compenfation  he  was  obliged  by  law  to 


49 


Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  177.  279-  "'  Id- 
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make  rendered  Healing  a  very  lofing  trade  when 
it  was  detefted.  By  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  the 
firft  Chriilian  King  of  Kent,  if  a  thief  Hole  from 
a  church,  he  was  obliged  to  reftore  twelve-fold ; 
from  a  bifhop,  eleven -fold ;  from  the  king,  or 
from  apriell,  nine-fold;  from  a  deacon,  fix-fold; 
and  from  other  clerks,  three-fold51.  Where,  by 
the  bye,  we  may  obferve  how  foon  the  goods 
of  the  church  and  of  the  biihop  began  to  be 
efteemed  more  inviolable  than  thole  of  the  king. 
By  degrees  it  was  found  neceffary  to  make  more 
fevere  laws  againft  this  crime,  which  continued 
to  increafe.  By  a  law  of  With  red  King  of  Kent, 
who  flourilhed  about  a  century  after  Elthelred, 
a  thief  who  was  catched  in  the  a<$l  of  dealing, 
might  be  killed  with  impunity,  if  he  attempted 
either  to  fly,  or  to  make  refiftance52.  Ina  King 
of  Weffex,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Withred, 
proceeded  a  Hep  further,  and  declared  theft  a 
capital  crime ;  but  allowed  the  thief  or  his 
/  friends,  to  redeem  his  life,  by  paying  his  were, 
or  the  price  at  which  his  life  was  valued  by  the 
law,  according  to  his  rank  in  fociety".  This 
feems  to  have  continued  to  be  the  general 
principle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  with  regard 
to  thofe  who  were  convicted  of  having  ilolen 
any  thing  of  confiderable  value.  This  value 
was  fixed  by  the  laws  of  King  Athelftan, 
A.D.  926.,  at  eight  pence,  equal  in  efficacy  to 

51  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.i,  3.     See  Append.  N°  5. 

v  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.ia.  *J  Id.  p.  17. 
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fifty  fhillings  of  our  money  at  prefent ;  and  it 
was  not  long  after  raifed  to  twelve  pence  -4.  The 
fame  king  alfo  raifed  the  age  at  which  a  perfon 
might  be  condemned  for  theft,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years ss.     All  who  had  been  once  con- 
vic~bed  of  theft,  and  had  paid  their  were,  or  price 
of  their  life,  were  obliged  to  find  fureties  for 
their  good  behaviour,  or  to  fwear,  as  the  bifhop 
directed  them,  that  they  would  Heal  no  more ; 
and  if,  after  this,  they  were  convicted  of  the 
fame  crime,  they  were  to  be  hanged56.     The 
accomplices  and  proteclors  of  thieves,  and  thofe 
who  received  and  concealed  flolen  goods,  know- 
ing them  to  be  ilolen,  were  fubjec"led  to  the 
fame  penalties  with  the  thieves  themfelves.    The 
laws  of  Wales  in  this  period  againfl  theft,  and 
indeed  the  laws  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, feem  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  England57.     The  diftinction  between 
the  punifhing  of  theft  as  a  crime,  and  exacting 
compenfation  for  it  as  an  injury,  which  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  penal  laws  of  this  period,  is 
itrongly  marked  in  the  following  law  of  Howel 
Dha :  "  If  a  thief  is  condemned  to  death,  he 
"  {hall  not  fuffer  in  his  goods;  for  it  is  quite 
"  unreafonable  both  to  exacl  compenfation,  and 
"  inflicl  punimment58."   But  theft  was  at  length 
made  a  capital  crime,  without  benefit  of  com- 


54  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  5  6. 65.  55  Id.  p.  70. 

56  Id.  ibid. 

57  Vide  Leges  Wallicze,  1. 3.0.3.     Heinec.  t.  6.  p. 443*  460. 
*•*  Leges  Wallicae,  p.aai. 
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penfation,  about  forty  years  after  the  Norman 
con  quell.50 

Laws  Robbery,  when  it  was  committed  by  a  troop 

agbh          °^  armed  men,  without  the  territories  of  the 
(late  to  which  they  belonged,  was  fo  far  from 
being  condemned  as  a  crime,  that  it  was  com- 
mended as  a  brave  and  patriotic  a6lion,  by  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  the  nations   defcended 
from  them60.     All  the  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
,   kings,  in  the  times  of  the   heptarchy,  againft 
robbery,   were  made  with   this   reftriclion :  — 
"  Provided  it  was  committed  within  the  bounds 
"  of  our  kingdom6'."     In  the  laws  of  Wales, 
there   are   many  regulations  for   dividing   the 
booty  brought  home  by  thofe  bands  of  robbers 
that  went  out  from  time  to  time  to  plunder  the 
territories  of  the  neighbouring  dates;  and  of  this 
booty  the  king,  queen,  and  great  officers  of  the 
court  had  a  considerable  mare62.     But  though 
all  thofe  nations,  to  enrich  themfelves  at  the 
expence  of  the,ir  neighbours,  and  to  keep  their 
youth  in  the  exercife  of  arms,  encouraged  ex- 
ternal depredations,  they  difcouraged  internal 
robbery.     By  the  laws  of  Ina  King  of  Weffex, 
A.  D.  693.,  a  robber  within  the  kingdom  was 
condemned  to  reftore  what  he  had  taken,  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  fixty  fhillings  ;  but  if  he  was  the 
leader  of  a  gang  of  robbers  above  thirty-five  in 


59  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  304. 

fo  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  14. 

*J  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  16.  6z  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  17, 

number. 
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number,  he  was  to  pay  the  full  price  of  his  life, 
or  his  full  were.  By  the  laws  of  the  fame  prince, 
a  robber  who  broke  into  the  king's  or  bifhop's 
houfe,  was  to  make  fatisfaftion  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fhiilings ;  into  an  alderman's,  with 
eighty  fhiilings  \  into  a  thane's,  with  fixty  fhil- 
lings ;  and  into  the  houfe  of  an  inferior  land- 
owner, with  thirty-five  millings'3.  Thefe  were 
certainly  very  moderate  punifliments  for  fuch 
audacious  criminals ;  and  yet  this  feems  to  have 
been  the  law  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  ex- 
cept that  the  mulcts  were  raifed  a  little  higher 
by  Canute  the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century64.  It  is  exprefsly  declared  in 
the  ancient  laws  of  Wales,  that  robbery  fhali 
never  be  punimed  with  death ;  "  becaufe  (fay 
"  thefe  laws)  it  is  a  fufficient  fatisfaction  for 
"  this  crime,  if  the  goods  taken  be  reftored, 
"  and  a  fine  paid  to  the  perfon  from  whom  they 
"  were  taken  according  to  his  flation,  for  the 
"  violence  offered  him,  and  another  to  the  king 
"  for  the  breach  of  the  peace65."  The  extra- 
ordinary lenity  of  all  thofe  laws,  is  a  further 
proof,  that  compenfation,  and  not  punifhment, 
was  their  chief  objec~l.  This  is  flill  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  laws  againfl  incendiaries,  which 
obliged  the  unhappy  man  who  had  his  houfe 
burnt  by  accident  to  pay  all  the  damages  done 
by  the  fire  to  the  neighbouring  houfes,  as  much 
as  if  he  had  been  a  voluntary  malicious  incen- 

63  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  16. 33.  *4  Id.  p.  143. 

*s  Leges  Wallicae)  p.  230. 
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diary66 :    a  moft  extravagant  and  unreafonable 
law!  which  fhews  how  careful  legiflators  ought 
to  be,  what  general  principles  they  adopt,  and 
that  they  do  not  purfue  them  too  far. 
Laws  A  good  name  was  never  more  ufeful  and  ne- 

cahimny.  ce^ary  tnan  in  the  period  we  are  now  deline- 
ating ;  becaufe,  without  that,  no  man  could  be 
admitted  a  member  of  any  tithing  or  decennary, 
but  was  reputed  a  vagabond.  It  was  probably 
for  this  reafon  that  a  calumniator  was  more  fe- 
verely  punifhed  by  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
than  a  robber.  By  a  law  of  Lotherc,  who  was 
King  of  Kent  towards  the  end  of  the  feventh 
century,  a  calumniator  was  obliged  to  pay  one 
milling  to  the  peribn  in  whofe  houfe  or  lands  he 
uttered  the  calumny,  fix  millings  to  the  perfon 
he  calumniated,  and  twelve  millings  to  the 
king67.  But  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  who  flou- 
rifhed  about  two  centuries  after,  made  a  much 
more  fevere  law  againft  this  crime ;  by  which  it 
was  decreed,  that  a  perfon  convicted  of  grofs 
and  dangerous  defamation  fhouldhave  his  tongue 
cut  out,  unlefs  he  redeemed  it,  by  paying  his  full 
ivere,  or  the  price  of  his  life  ;  and  this  law  was 
confirmed  by  Canute  the  Great. s 

Laws  for         To  guard  againft  perfonal  injuries,  to  which  a 

vationoT  fierce  an^  warlike  people  are  exceeding  prompt, 

the  peace,   many  laws  were  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  for 

the  prefervation  of  the  public  peace,  and  the 

66  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  338-  *7  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  9, 

68  Id.  p.  9.  78. 136.    . 
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prevention  of  affrays  and  quarrels,  in  which 
men  might  be  in  danger  of  being  killed  or 
wounded.  By  a  law  of  King  Ina,  it  was  de- 
clared, that  whoever  broke  the  peace  in  the 
king's  court,  or  in  a  bifhop's  houfe,  fhould  pay 
a  mulc~l  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ihillings ;  in 
an  alderman's  houfe,  eighty  millings ;  in  a  thane's 
houfe,  iixty  millings ;  in  the  houfe  of  an  in- 
ferior landholder,  thirty  ihillings69.  The  pe- 
nalty againft  this  offence  was  very  much  raifed 
by  a  law  of  Alfred  the  Great;  which  declared, 
that  if  any  man  fought,  or  even  drew  his  fword, 
within  the  verge  of  the  king's  court,  his  life 
mould  be  at  the  king's  mercy ;  and  if  his  life 
was  fpared,  that  he  mould  pay  his  full  were70. 
The  verge  of  the  court  extended  three  miles 
and  a  half  every  way  from  the  houfe  in  which 
the  king  lodged71.  The  penalties  for  the  breach 
of  the  peace  in  cathedral  churches  were  the  fame 
as  in  the  king's  court,  viz.  the  lofs  of  life,  or 
the  payment  of  a  full  were;  in  middling  churches, 
a  mul<Sl  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millings  ;  in 
fmaller  churches  that  have  a  bury  ing-place,  of 
fixty  millings ;  in  very  fin  all  churches  that  have 
no  burying-place,  of  thirty  millings72.  Several 
laws  were  alfo  made,  with  pretty  fevere  pe- 
nalties, againft  fighting  and  quarrelling  in  ale- 
houfes.73 

**  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  az.  7°  Id.  p.  36. 

"  Id.  p.  63,  "  Id.  p.  1*6.  n  Id.  p.  9. 
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Laws  for  If  a  fierce  unpolifhed  people  are  too  apt  to 
teaion°of  °^'er  Per^ona^  injuries,  they  are  Itill  more  apt  to 
criminals  refent  and  revenge  them  with  inftantaneous  and 

f  c  A  • 

denvio1- "  excemve  violence.  This  made  it  neceflary  for 
lence.  the  inoft  ancient  legiflators  of  almoil  all  nations 
to  provide  for  the  perfonal  faf'ety  of  criminals, 
and  preferve  them  from  the  immediate  revenge 
and  fury  of  thofe  whom  they  had  offended.  One 
means  employed  for  this  purpofe  by  many  na- 
tions, and  particularly  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
ceftors,  was  the  appointing  certain  places  to  be 
fandluaries  to  all  who  took  refuge  in  them  ;  and 
giving  authority  to  certain  peribns  of  the  higheft 
rank  and  greateft  power,  to  defend  all  perfons 
who  put  themfelves  under  their  protection  from 
immediate  violence.  The  king's  court,  and  all 
churches,  were  declared  fanctuaries  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxon laws ;  and  criminals  who  fled  to  them 
were  protected  from  violence  for  a  certain  time, 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
fatisfaetion  for  the  injuries  which  they  had  done, 
and  of  compromising  matters  with  thofe  whom 
they  had  offended74.  By  the  fame  laws,  kings 
and  bifhops  had  authority  to  defend  thofe  crimi- 
nals who  put  themfelves  under  their  protection, 
for  nine  days  j  and  abbots  and  aldermen  for  three 
days;  but  if  they  did  not  make  fatisfaclion 
within  that  time,  they  were  then  to  be  brought 
tojuflice,  and  punimed  according  to  law.75 

74  Wilkiaa  Leges  Saxon,  p.  15   35.  43.  7S  Id  p.  63. 
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But  as  all  the  laws  that  were  made  for  pre-  Punifh- 
venting  perfonal  injuries  were  often  ineffectual,  ™^^f 
it  was  neceifary  to  make  other  laws,  for  regu-  injuries. 
lating  the  punifhment  to  be  inflicied  upon,  or 
rather  the  fatisfaction  to  be  made  by,  thole  who 
were  guilty  of  thefe  injuries.     Thole  laws  were 
very  numerous  ;  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  take 
notice  only  of  a  few  of  thofe  which  regulated 
the  fatisfaction  to  be  made  for  the  three  great 
injuries, — of  wounding, — of  killing, — and  of  vio- 
lating the  chaftity  of  the  fair  fex. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  all  Wound- 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages, 
certain  prices  were  fet  upon  all  the  members  of 
the  human  body,  and  upon  bruifes,  maims,  and 
wounds,  in  every  part  of  it,  according  to  their 
breadth,  length,  and  depth,  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  and  minutenefs  that  is  truly  furpriling. 
Thefe  prices  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
and  of  their  wounds,  maims,  and  bruifes,  were 
formed  into  a  kind  of  book  of  rates,  which 
every  judge  was  obliged  to  get  by  heart  before 
he  could  be  admitted  to  lit  in  judgment76. 
When  any  perfon  was  convicted  of  having 
wounded  another,  the  judge  declared  out  of 
the  doom-book,  the  price  of  a  wound  of  fuch 
dimenlions,  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  body ;  and 
this  the  criminal  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  per- 
fon wounded ;  and  by  a  law  of  King  Edmund 
it  was  declared,  that  no  abatement  could  be 

~6  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  186.    Leges  Saxon,  edit,  a  Wilkin.  p.  5,  6,  7. 
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made77.  The  reader  will  find  a  copy  of  the 
moil  ancient  of  thefe  doom-books  in  the  laws 
of  Ethelbert,  the  firft  Chriftian  King  of  Kent, 
in  the  appendix ;  and  the  mofl  perfect  one  now 
extant  is  contained  in  the  third  book  of  the  laws 
of  Howel  Dha78.  If  a  phylician  was  called,  the 
criminal  was  alfo  obliged  to  pay  for  the  medi- 
cines, and  for  the  maintenance  both  of  the  doc- 
tor and  the  patient  till  the  cure  was  completed79. 
It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  this  was  a 
moft  unreafonable  fyftem  of  laws,  and  gave  the 
rich  a  great  advantage  over  the  poor,  which  no 
doubt  they  frequently  abufed.  But  thefe  laws 
were  contrived  to  anfwer  the  great  end  of  the 
jurifprudence  of  the  middle  ages,  which  was 
compenfation,  without  promoting  fufficiently  the 
nolefs  defirable  end  of  prevention. 

Murder.  The  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  againft  killing 
or  murder  were  ftill  more  unreafonable ;  becaufe 
they  attempted  to  make  reparation  for  an  injury 
which,  to  the  perfon  who  fuffered  it,  was  irre- 
parable. By  thefe  laws  a  certain  price  or  value 
was  fet  upon  every  man's  life,  from  the  fovereign 
to  the  Have,  according  to  his  rank  5  and  who- 
ever killed  any  man  was  obliged  to  pay  the  price 
which  the  laws  had  fet  upon  the  life  of  a  perfon 
of  that  rank.  This  price  was  called  a  man's 
were  or  weregyld,  from  were  a  man,  and  gyldan 

77  Leges  Saxon,  p.  74. 

78  See  Append.  No.  3.     Leges  Wallicw,  1. 3.  c  8.  p.  375.  to  379. 

79  Id.  p. 27 7. 
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to  yield  or  pay,  and  made  a  capital  article  in  the 
doom-book;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  laws  of  King 
Athelftan  B\  Thefe  laws  not  only  fixed  the  quan- 
tity of  every  man's  were,  but  alfo  directed  to 
whom,  and  in  what  proportions,  it  fliould  be 
paid.  The  king's  weregeld,  for  example,  was 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  equal  in  quan- 
tity of  filver  to  about  feven  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  and  in  real  value  to  feven  thoufand  two 
hundred  pounds  of  our  money ;  which  was  to 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  one  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  family  of  the  mur- 
dered prince,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of 
their  relation,  and  the  other  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  public,  for  the  lofs  of  their  fovereign SI. 
The  were  of  fubjecls  of  all  ranks  above  flaves 
was  paid,  one  half  to  the  king,  for  the  lofs  of 
his  fiibject,  and  the  breach  of  his  peace,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  family  of  the  murdered 
perfon,  for  the  lofs  of  their  relation,  and  to  ex- 
tinguifli  their  refentment  againft  the  murderer  ; 
the  former  of  which  was  called  the  frith-bate, 
from  frith  (peace)  and  bote  (compenfation),  and 
the  latter  mceg-bote,  from  mceg  (kindred)  and 
botesz.  When  a  freeman  killed  his  own  Have, 
he  had  nothing  to  pay  but  a  fmall  mulft  to  the 
king  for  breach  of  the  peace ;  but  when  he 

fd  See  Append.  No.  3.  8l  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  71* 

82  Spelman.  doff,  in  voce  Fredum.  Sonaner  and  Leye's  DiAionar. 
Saxon,  voc.  frith-bote,  and  mseg-bote. 
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killed  the  Have  of  another  perfon,  befides  this 
mulc"l  to  the  king,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
value  of  the  flave  to  his  owner,  which  was  called 
man-hote,  or  man's  price33.  If  a 'flave  killed  a 
freeman,  the  owner  of  the  flave  was  obliged  to 
pay  both  the  frith-bo te  to  the  king  and  the  mseg- 
bote  to  the  family  of  the  murdered  perfon,  or 
to  put  the  murderer  into  their  hands.  When  a 
flave  killed  his  own  mailer,  he  was  put  to  death; 
becaufe,  having  no  goods  and  no  family,  he 
could  make  no  compenfation  :  when  he  killed 
one  of  his  fellow-flaves,  his  mailer  might  puniih 
him  as  he  pleafed. 

change  in  -As  all  the  near  relations  of  a  murdered  perfon 
ah<ainft §  received  a  fhare  of  his  maeg-bote  ;  To  they  con- 
murder,  tributed  alfo  their  fhare  to  the  payment  of  thefe 
mulcts  for  any  of  their  relations  who  were  guilty 
of  murder,  which  greatly  diminiihed  the  terror 
even  of  thefe  penalties.  King  Edmund,  who 
reigned  from  A.  0.940.  to  A.D.  946.,  being 
very  deiirous  of  giving  fome  check  to  the  fre- 
quent murders  occafioned  by  the  unreafonable 
lenity  of  thefe  laws,  particularly  of  the  lail, 
procured  a  law  to  be  made,  that  from  thence- 
forth the  murderer  himfelf  fliould  be  the  only 
objec~l  of  the  refentment  of  the  injured  family  ; 
and  that  his  relations  fliould  not  be  obliged  to, 
pay  any  fhare  of  the  penalties84.  But  though 

83  Du  Cange  Gloff.  voce  Man-lots^ 

84  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  73. 
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this  was  an  amendment,  it  was  not  fufficient  ,to 
produce  the  defired  effect  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
found  neceffary  to  depart  from  a  maxim  that  had 
been  too  long  eftablifhed  in  the  jurifprudence  of 
the  middle  ages,  — "  That  there  was  no  crime 
"  that  might  not  be  expiated  with  money  ;" 
and  to  declare   fome  crimes,  and   particularly 
fome  kinds  of  murder,  inexpiable.      By  a  law 
of  King  Ethelred,  A.  D.  1008.,  a  murder  com- 
mitted within  the  walls  of  a  church  is  declared 
to  be  inexpiable,  without  the  fpecial  permiffion 
of  the  king;  and  when  the  king  granted  this 
permiffion  (which  was  probably  too  often),  the 
criminal   was   obliged  to   pay  a   mulct  to  the 
church  for  the  violation  of  its  protection,  be- 
fides  the  frith-bole  to  the  king  and  the  tnseg- 
bote   to   the  family83.      Upon  the  whole  it  is 
fufficiently  evident,  that  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  again  ft  murder  were  the  fame  in 
fubftance  with  thofe  of  their  German  anceftors ; 
among  whom  murder  was  compenfated  by  the 
payment  of  a  certain  number  of  cattle  ;  of  which 
the  whole  family  received  a  mareE6.     It  is  no 
lefs  evident,  that  thefe  laws  were  unreafonably 
gentle,  and  very  ill  calculated  to  prevent  the 
commiffion  of  this  horrid  crime  among  a  fierce 
people,    who   had    arms  continually    in    their 
hands. 

5>  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  113. 
h6  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.zi. 
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As  the  fair  fex  are  naturally  weaker  than  men, 
and  are  exP°fed  to  injuries  of  a  peculiar  kind,  fo 
the  honour  their  perfons  and  their  honour  have  been  pro- 
te<aed  in  al1  civilized  countries  by  particular 
laws.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  fpeak  of 
thofe  violations  of  chaftity  to  which  the  woman 
was  confenting  ;  becaufe,  being  equally  guilty, 
fhe  was  equally  punifhed  with  the  other  party. 
Only  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 
the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  like  thofe  of 
their  German  anceftors,  againfl  adultereiFes, 
were  very  fevere87.  By  an  ordinance  of  King  Ca- 
nute, an  adulterefs,  befides  being  declared  infa- 
mous for  life,  and  forfeiting  all  her  goods,  was 
condemned  to  have  her  nofe  and  lips  cut  off,  that 
fhe  might  no  longer  be  an  object  of  criminal  de- 
fires  8S.  The  Englifh  laws  of  this  period  inflicted 
certain  pecuniary  penalties  on  thofe  who  were 
guilty  of  any  attempts  againfl  the  virtue  and  ho- 
nour of  the  fex,  from  the  flighteft  indecency  to 
the  rudefl  violence;  and  thefe  penalties  were 
greater  or  fmaller  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
injured  party.  The  compenfation  for  a  rape  com- 
mitted upon  a  nun,  was  as  high  as  for  murder, 
befides  the  deprivation  of  Chriflian  burial ;  but 
oae  committed  on  a  perfon  of  immature  age, 
fubjected  the  criminal  to  a  mutilation  which  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  repetition  of  the  crime89. 

37  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  19. 

88  Wilking  Leges  Saxon.  p.J4».  89  Id,p.4o.  73. 
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The  chaflity  of  the  fex  was  guarded  with  great 
anxiety  and  care  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales.90 

Penalties  were  alfo  inflicled  by  the   Anglo-  Punifli- 
Saxon  laws  on  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  feveral  *****<* 

J  feveral 

other  crimes,  which  do  not  fall  dire&ly  under  crimes. 
any  of  the  three  preceding  heads;  as  idolatry, 
forcery,  witchcraft,  perjury,  forgery,  coining, 
and  high  treafon  againfl  the  whole  people,  &c.9t 
But  thefe  penalties  were  like  wife,  for  the  in  oil 
part,  pecuniary  :  only  coiners  of  bafe  money 
were  condemned  to  lofe  their  right  hands ;  and 
traitors  againft  the  whole  nation  were  to  be  put  to 
death,  becaufe  no  compenfation  could  be  made 
to  a  whole  people  for  fo  great  an  injury92.  In  a 
word,  the  compenfation  of  injuries,  rather  than 
the  punilhment  of  crimes,  feems  to  have  been 
the  great  object  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
in  the  middle  ages  ;  which  is  the  true  reafon  that 
pecuniary  punifhments  were  fo  frequent,  and 
corporal  and  capital  punifhments  fo  uncommon, 
in  thofe  ages. 

As  crimes  are  commonly  committed  with  great  Laws  of 
fecrecy,  the  innocent  are  fometimes  fufpected  evidence- 
and  accufed,  and  criminals  often  conceal  and 
deny  their  guilt.     To  difcover  the  truth,  that 
the  innocent  may  not  be  condemned,  nor  the 

»5  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  7  8. 

51  Vide  Wilkins  et  Lambard  Leges  Saxon,  paffim. 

32  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  59.  103. 
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guilty  acquitted,  is  one  of  the  moil  neceffary  and 
difficult  duties  of  the  judicial  office  ;  and  there- 
fore the  laws  of  evidence,  which  have  been  made 
in  every  period,  to  dire6l  judges  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  truth,  are  of  very  great  importance, 
and*. merit  our  attention.  This  fubjecl;  is  remark- 
ably curious  in  the  prefent  period ;  becaufe  the 
laws  of  evidence  in  England,  and  over  all  Eu- 
rope, were  then  exceeding  fingular,  and  different 
from  what  they  are  at  prefent. 

Oaths.  paths,  or  folemn  appeals  to  heaven,  have  been 

the  moft  ancient  and  moil  univerfal  means  em- 
ployed in  courts  of  juftice  to  engage  men  to 
declare  the  truth :  and  they  were  never  more 
frequently  employed  for  this  purpofe  than  in  the 
period  we  are  now  delineating ;  for  in  all  aclions, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  both  parties  appeared 
in  the  field  of  battle,  attended  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  witneiTes  (fometimes  above  a  thou- 
fand  on  one  fide),  who  were  drawn  up  like  two 
regular  armies,  and  difcharged  whole  vollies  of 
oaths  at  one  another. 

Compur.  When  any  perfon  was  judicially  accufed  of  any 
crime  which  he  denied,  he  was  obliged,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  purge  himfelf,  as  it  was  called, 
by  his  own  oath,  and  to  bring  fnch  a  number  of 
other  perfons  as  the  law  required  in  that  cafe,  to 
give  their  oaths,  that  they  believed  him  to  be 
.  innocent,  and  that  he  had  fworn  the  truth93. 

93  Leges  Wallicsc,  p.  134. 
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Thefe  perfons  were  commonly  called  his  compur* 
gators,  becaufe  their  oaths  contributed  with  his 
own  to  clear  him  from  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  accufed.  Many  laws  were  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
for  regulating  the  numbers,  qualities,  and  other 
circumftances  of  thefe  compurgators ;  who  made 
a  diflinguiftied  figure  in  the  jurifprudence  of  the 
middle  ages 94.  When  a  perfon  accufed  produced 
the  number  of  compurgators  required  by  law, 
he  was  faid  to  have  purged  himfelf  by  fuch  a 
number  of  hands;  becaufe  each  of  the  corqpur- 
gators  laid  one  of  his  hands  on  the  gofpels,  or  on 
certain  relics,  and  the  perfon  accufed  laid  his 
hand  above  all  the  reft,  and  fwore  by  God,  and 
by  all  the  hands  that  were  under  his,  that  he  was 
not  guilty ;  the  truth  of  which,  each  of  the  com- 
purgators who  did  not  withdraw  his  hand,  was 
prefumed  to  confirm  by  his  oath95.  In  fome 
cafes,  two,  three,  or  four  hands  were  fufficient  ; 
but  in  others  much  greater  numbers,  even  forty, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred,  were  required;  though 
twelve,  or  twenty-four,  feem  to  have  been  the 
tnoft  common  numbers96.  Thefe  compurgatorjs 
were  to  be  perfons  of  unblemifhed  characters, 
near  neighbours  or  relations  of  the  perfon  accufed, 

94  Lindenbrog.  Codex  Legum  Antiquarura.     Du  Cange  GlofT.  in 
r«e.  Juramentum. 

95  Id.  ibid.     Leges  Alaman.  apud  Lindenbrog.  p.  366. 

96  Du  Cange  GIofT.  in  voc.     Juramentum.     Stiernhook  de  Jure 
Sueonuna,  p.  1 18.     Leges  Wallicae,  p.  a  1 7. 
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and  of  the  fame  rank  and  quality97.  If  the  cri- 
minal was  a  woman,  both  law  and  cuflom  re- 
quired that  her  compurgators  (hould  alfo  be 
women98.  In  other  cafes,  women  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  compurgators".  If  the  criminal 
produced  the  number  of  unexceptionable  com- 
purgators which  the  law  required,  and  if  all  thefe 
compurgators  took  the  oath  of  credulity  or  belief, 
as  it  was  called,  he  was  acquitted  ;  but  if  he 
.  could  not  produce  the  number  required,  or  if 
only  one  of  that  number  refufed  to  take  the  oath, 
he  was  condemned.100 

Compur-  Some  writers,  eminent  for  their  learning,  and 
TTme^  Particularty  f°r  tneir  knowledge  of  our  antiqui- 
withjuty-  ties  and  laws,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
compurgators  of  themiddle  ageswere  the  genuine 
predeceffors  of  the  jurors  or  jurymen  of  later 
times101.  This  opinion,  though  fupported  by 
great  names,  is  liable  to  ftrong  objections  ;  and 
any  reader  who  attentively  conliders  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  compurgators  that  is  given  above, 
will  perceive  that  they  were  very  different  in 
many  refpe6ls  from  our  modem  juries.  They 
feem  to  bear  a  greater  refemblance  to  thofe  wit- 
neffes  who  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of 
the  fa6l  in  queftion,  but  are  brought  to  fpeak  to 
the  character  of  the  perfon  upon  trial. 

97  Leges  Wallicae,  p. 98.  115.  9"  Id-  p.ioS.  79. 

99  Hift.  Elienf.  0.84-  °  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  134- 

K"  Spelman.  Glofl".  in  voc.  Jurata.  Selden.     Janus  Anglorum,  l.». 
c.4.     Lord  Kames's.  Hiftorical  Law-tra<Sb,  fecond  edit.  pi.  76. 
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The  compurgators  were  not  the  only  perfons  witnefies. 
who  gave  their  oaths  on  trials,  in  the  middle 
ages ;  for  befides  thefe,  great  numbers  of  wit- 
neffes  were  fworn  on  both  fides,  to  confirm,  or  to 
invalidate  the  charge  I0\  But  the  oaths  of  wit- 
nefles  and  compurgators  were  very  different. 
Witneffes  fwore  that  they  knew  the  things  which 
they  teftified  to  be  true  :  compurgators  fwore 
only,  that  they  believed  the  oath  which  had  been 
given  by  the  defendant  was  true.103 

This  great  multiplicity  of  oaths  in  the  judicial  Ceremo- 
proceedings  of  the  middle  ages,  had  the  fame  ^j^" 
effect  that  it  will  always  have,  of  diminiftiing  ing  oaths. 
men's  veneration  for  them,  and  giving  occalion  to 
frequent  perjury.  The  legislators  of  thofe  times 
employed  feveral  devices  to  prevent  this,  by 
awakening  the  confciences,  and  keeping  alive  the 
religious  fears  of  mankind.  With  this  view, 
their  oaths  were  couched  in  the  mofl  awful  forms 
of  words  that  could  be  invented;  and  thefe  forms 
were  frequently  changed,  that  they  might  not 
lofe  their  effect  by  becoming  too  familiar I04.  An 
oath  was  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  any  perfon 
unlefs  he  was  perfe6lly  fober,  and  even  failing ros. 
Oaths  were  commonly  adminiftered  in  a  church ; 
and  for  this  reafon  courts  were  held  in  or  near  a 
place  of  public  worfhip106.  The  perfon  who 

102  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  13*.  I03  Id.  p.  136. 

104  Hickefii  Diflert.  Epift.  p.  113.     Wilkins  Leges  Saxon.  1. 63,  64. 

105  Du  Cange,  p.  1607.  Io6  Id.  ibid. 
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took  the  oath,  was  obliged  to  lay  his  right  hand 
upon  the  altar, — or  upon  the  gofpels, — or  upon  a 
crofs, — or  upon  the  relics  of  the  moil  venerated 
faints107.  Thefe,  and  the  like  circumftances, 
were  well  calculated  to  make  a  flrong  impreflion 
on  men's  imaginations  in  thofe  ages  of  ignorance 
and  fuperflition.  To  roufe  a  fenfe  of  honour  in 
the  breads  of  the  military  men,  their  oaths  were 
taken  with  their  hands  upon  their  arms  TOS.  This 
laft  ceremony  was  much  ufed  by  the  Danes  and 
Saxons,  and  efteemed  by  them  a  moll  inviolable 
obligation  to  declare  the  truth.  The  curious 
reader  will  meet  with  a  defcription  of  fome  very 
fingular  ceremonies  that  were  fometimes  ufed  in 
Wales,  in  the  adminiftration  of  oaths,  in  the 
book  quoted  below IC9.  But  after  all  the  devices 
that  were  invented  by  the  legiflators  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  give  folemnity  to  oaths,  it  is 
very  certain  that  perjury  was  very  frequent,  and 
one  of  the  reigning  vices  of  thofe  times. 
Oaths  Another  very  remarkable  iingularity  in  the 

weigh.<:d     laws  of  evidence,  both  in  England  and  in  other 

as  well  as  .  ... 

numbered,  countries  of  Lurope,  in  this  period,  was  the 
method  of  afcertaining  the  degrees  of  credit  that 
were  due  to  the  oaths  of  perfons  of  different  ranks. 
In  thofe  times  they  weighed,  as  well  as  numbered 
oaths,  and  had  a  moft  curious  ftandard  for  per- 
forming that  operation.  This  ftandard  was  the 

107  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.ia.     Johnfon's  Canons,  A.D.7J4. 
103  Du  Cange  doff.  p.  1617.  '°9  Leges  Wallicse,  p. 85. 
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legal  weregeld,  or  price,  that  was  fet  on  the  lives 
of  perfons  of  all  the  different  ranks  in  fociety. 
As  the  weregeld  of  a  thane,  for  example,  was 
1200  Saxon  (hillings,  and  that  of  a  ceorl  only 
200  of  the  fame  (hillings,  the  oath  of  one  thane 
was  efleemed  of  equal  weight  with  the  oaths  of  fix 
ceorls110.  But  this  was  certainly  a  fallacious 
flandard :  for  though  it  may  be  true  in  general, 
that  the  oaths  of  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  are 
more  worthy  of  credit  than  thofe  of  their  inferiors, 
yet  this  general  rule  admits  of  many  exceptions; 
and  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  men's 
confciences  are  fo  exaclly  proportioned  to  the 
weight  of  their  purfes  as  this  law  fuppofes. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  from  the  above  account  Origin  of 
of  the  laws  of  evidence,  that  it  was  no  eafy  ° 
matter  for  the  moil  innocent  perfon  to  clear  him- 
felf  from  an  accufation,  eipecially  in  thofe  cafes 
where  a  great  multitude  of  compurgators  was 
required.  Many  perfons,  therefore,  when  they 
were  accufed  of  any  crime,  chofe  rather  to  apply 
to  Heaven  for  evidences  of  their  innocence,  than 
to  be  at  the  expence  and  labour  of  collecting  fo 
prodigious  a  mafs  of  human  teflimonies  in  their 
favour  as  the  laws  demanded.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  judges  alfo,  in  thofe  times  of  ignorance, 
had  neither  patience  nor  penetration  to  fift  and 
examinetheteflimoniesof contradicting  witnefTes, 
or  to  invefligate  the  truth  in  perplexed  and 

"•  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  64. 
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doubtful  cafes ;  and  were  therefore  very  willing 
to  admit  thofe  proofs  from  Heaven,  which  were 
fuppofed  to  be  perfectly  decifive  and  unqueftion- 
able.  The  clergy  too  fupported  the  authority  of 
this  celeflial  evidence,  as  it  gave  them  no  little 
influence  in  all  judicial  matters.  Thefe  feem  to 
have  been  the  reafons  that  rendered  trials  by 
different  kinds  of  ordeals  fo  frequent,  and  of  fuch 
great  authority,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examin- 
ing ;  for  all  thefe  ordeals  were  called  judicia  Dei 
(the  judgments  of  God),  and  were  confidered 
as  fo  many  folemn  and  direct  appeals  to  Heaven, 
to  give  teftimony  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
perfons  accufed  of  crimes,  when  human  evidence 
could  not  be  procured  in.  Agreeable  to  thefe 
ideas,  all  thefe  ordeals  were  adminiftered  by  the 
clergy,  and  accompanied  with  many  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

Different  It  is  not  neceffary  to  enumerate  all  the  different 
ordeals.  fcjncis  of  ordeals  that  were  ufed  in  England,  and 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  this  period. 
The  moft  common  were  the  fix  following : — the 
judicial  combat, — the  ordeal  of  the  crofs, — the 
ordeal  of  the  corfned, — the  ordeal  of  cold  water* 
— the  ordeal  of  hot  water, — the  ordeal  of  hot 
iron. 

Judicial          The  judicial  combat  being  well  fuited  to  the 

combat.      genius  and  Ipirit  of  fierce  and  warlike  nations, 

was  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  univerfal  ordeals, 

111  Du  Cange  doff,  in  voc.  Judicium  Dei. 

and 
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and  particularly  prevailed  in  Germany  in  very 
remote  ages112.  This  method  of  trial  was  alfo 
in  ufe  in  feveral  countries  on  the  continent  in 
this  period "3.  But  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  feems  not  to  have 
been  much  ufed  in  England  till  after  the  con- 
quefl,  the  defcription  of  it  muft  be  remitted  to 
the  third  chapter  of  the  next  book  of  this 
work. 

The  crofs  was  an  object  of  fo  much  fuperfli-  Ordeaiof 
tious  veneration  in  this  period,  that  there  is  no  t 
wonder  it  was  employed  as  an  ordeal.  It  was 
indeed  ufed  to  this  purpofe  in  fo  many  different 
ways,  that  they  cannot  be  all  defcribed.  In 
criminal  trials,  the  judgment  of  the  crofs  was 
commonly  thus  conducted  :  When  the  prifoner 
had  declared  his  innocence  upon  oath,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  judgment  of  the  crofs,  two  flicks 
were  prepared  exa6lly  like  one  another ;  the 
figure  of  the  crofs  was  cut  on  one  of  thefe  flicks, 
and  nothing  on  the  other  ;  each  of  them  was  then 
wrapped  up  in  a  quantity  of  fine  white  wool, 
and  laid  on  the  altar,  or  on  the  relics  of  the 
faints ;  after  which  a  folemn  prayer  was  put  up 
to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  difcover, 
by  evident  figns,  whether  the  prifoner  was  inno- 
cent or  guilty.  Thefe  folemnities  being  finiflied, 


112  See  vol.i.  ch.3.  p. 333. 

113  Leges    Longobard.  a.    tit.  51.    1.  u.      Neap.  a.    tit.  32,    33. 
Muratori,  t.3.  p.  63  3,  &c. 
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a  prieft  approached  the  altar,  and  took  up  one 
of  the  flicks,  which  was  uncovered  with  much 
anxiety.  If  it  was  the  (lick  marked  with  the 
crofs,  the  prifoner  was  pronounced  innocent;  if 
it  was  the  other,  he  was  declared  guilty1'4. 
When  the  judgment  of  the  crofs  was  appealed 
to  in  civil  caufes,  the  trial  was  conducted  in 
this  manner :  The  judges,  parties,  and  all  con- 
.  cerned,  being  affernbled  in  a  church,  each  of  the 
parties  chofe  a  prieft,  the  youngeft  and  flouted 
that  he  could  find,  to  be  his  reprefentative  in  the 
trial.  Thefe  repreientatives  were  then  placed 
one  on  each  fide  of  fome  famous  crucifix  ;  and  at 
a  fignal  given,  they  both  at  once  flretched  their 
arms  at  full  length,  fo  as  to  form  a  crofs  with 
their  body.  In  this  painful  pollure  they  con- 
tinued to  Hand  while  divine  fervice  was  per- 
forming ;  and  the  party  whofe  reprefentative 
dropped  his  arms  firft  loft  his  caufe.115 
Ordeal  of  The  corfned,  or  the  confecrated  bread  and 
thecorf-  cneefe,  was  the  ordeal  to  which  the  clergy  com- 
monly appealed  when  they  were  accufed  of  any 
crimes  ;  in  which  they  acted  a  very  prudert  part, 
as  it  was  attended  with  no  danger  or  inconve- 
niency116.  This  ordeal  was  performed  in  this 
manner :  A  piece  of  barley  bread,  and  a  piece 
of  cheefe,  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  over  which 

114  Spelman.  GlolT.  in  voc.  Crucis  Judicium. 
"5  Murator.  Antiq.  1.3.  p.6^4. 
116  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  128. 
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a  priefl  pronounced  certain  conjurations,  and 
prayed  with  great  fervency,  that  if  the  perfon 
accufed  was  guilty,  God  would  fend  his  angel 
Gabriel  to  flop  his  throat,  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  fwallow  that  bread  and  cheefe117.  Thefe 
prayers  being  ended,  the  culprit  approached  the 
altar,  took  up  the  bread  and  cheefe,  and  began 
to  cat  it.  If  he  fwallowed  freely,  he  was  de- 
clared innocent ;  but  if  it  fluck  in  his  throat, 
and  he  could  not  fwallow  (which  we  may  pre- 
fume  feldom  or  never  happened),  he  was  pro- 
nounced guilty. 

The  ordeal  of  cold  water  feems  to  have  been  Cold 
chiefly  ufed  in  the  trials  of  the  common  people,  water  or* 
It  was  thus  conducted :  The  perfon  who  was  to 
be  tried,  was  put  under  the  direction  of  a  ghoftly 
father,  of  great  reputation  for  his  fanctity,  who 
obliged  him  to  perform  many  extraordinary  acts 
of  devotion,  and  to  keep  a  rigorous  faft  for  three 
clays.  When  this  fail  was  ended,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  trial  come,  the  prifoner  was 
publicly  conducted  to  the  church,  where  the 
prieil  celebrated  mafs  ;  and  before  he  permitted 
the  accufed  to  communicate,  he  addreffed  him 
in  the  following  folemn  flrain  : — "  I  adjure  thee, 
"  O  man,  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft, 
"  by  the  true  Chriftianity  which  you  profefs,  by 
*c  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 'by  the  Holy 
"  Trinity,  by  the  Holy  Gofpel,  and  by  all  the 

117  Muratori  Antiq.  t.j.  619.     Lintlenbrog.  p.  1307. 
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"  holy  relics  in  this  church,  that  you  do  not 
"  prefume  to  communicate,  or  approach  this 
"  holy  altar,  if  you  have  committed  this  crime, 
"  confented  to  it,  or  known  who  committed  it." 
If  the  prifoner  made  no  confeffion,  the  priefl 
gave  him  the  communion,  faying,  "  Let  this 
"  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrill  be 
"  received  by  you  as  a  probation  this  day." 
After  this  a  quantity  of  holy  water  was  confe- 
crated,  and  then  the  whole  company  left  the 
church,  and  went  in  proceffion  to  the  pool, 
where  the  ordeal  was  to  be  performed.  When 
they  arrived  there,  the  prieft  gave  the  prifoner  a 
drink  of  the  holy  water  ^  faying,  "  Let  this  holy 
"  water  be  to  thee  a  probation  this  day."  If 
the  prifoner  ftill  continued  to  deny  his  guilt,  the 
pried  then  faid  a  long  and  very  fervent  prayer 
over  the  pool,  adjuring  it  by  every  thing  that 
was  divine  and  venerable  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
that  if  the  perfon  to  be  thrown  into  it  was  guilty, 
it  would  reject  him,  and  caufe  him  to  float  upon 
its  furface ;  but  if  he  was  innocent,  that  it  would 
receive  him  into  its  bofom.  The  prifoner  was 
then  ilripped  naked,  his  hands  and  legs  made 
faft,  and  a  rope  tied  about  his  middle,  with  a 
knot  upon  it,  at  the  diftance  of  a  yard  and  a  half 
from  his  body,  and  thrown  into  the  pool.  If  he 
floated  (which  was  hardly  to  be  imagined)  he 
was  taken  out  and  declared  guilty ;  if  he  funk 
fo  deep  as  to  bring  the  knot  on  the  rope  under  the 
water,  he  was  inftantly  pulled  out,  before  he 

could 
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could  receive  any  injury,  and  pronounced  inno- 
cent117. This  ordeal  was  evidently  a  very  un- 
certain ted  of  guilt  or  innocence  ;  but  the  great 
folemnity  with  which  it  was  adminidered,  might 
fometimes  flrike  terror  into  the  minds  of  cri- 
minals, and  bring  them  to  confeffion.  In  this 
ordeal  it  was  prefiimed  that  God  would  work  a 
miracle  for  the  detection  of  guilt ;  in  the  two 
next  ordeals  of  hot  water  and  hot  iron,  the  pre- 
iiimptiori  was,  that  he  would  work  a  miracle  for 
the  vindication  of  innocence  :  but  there  was  no 
iblid  foundation  for  either  of  thefe  prefump- 
tions. 

The  preparations  by  fadings,  prayers,  and  Hot  water 
other  religious  exercifes,  for  the  hot  water  ordeal,  ordea1' 
were  of  the  fame  kind,  and  of  the  fame  duration, 
with  thofe  that  were  ufed  before  the  ordeal  of 
cold  water.  When  thefe  private  preparations 
were  finiflied,  the  perfon  to  be  tried  was  con- 
ducted  with  great  folemnity  to  the  church, 
where  the  pried  began,  by  faying  certain  prayers 
fuitable  to  the  occafion  ;  after  which  mafs  was 
celebrated ;  and  before  the  accufed  was  per- 
mitted to  communicate,  he  was  adjured,  in  the 
moft  awful  form  of  words,  to  confefs  if  he  was 
guilty.  Eire  was  then  kindled  under  a  pot 
filled  with  water;  and  while  the  water  was 
heating,  the  pried  faid  many  prayers  compofed 

117  Muratorl  Antiq.  t.  3. .p.  613 — 617.      Wilkins    Leges    Saxon, 
p.  61. 
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for  that  purpofe.  As  foon  as  the  water  began  to 
boil,  a  flone  was  fufpended  in  it  by  a  firing,  at 
the  depth  of  one,  two,  or  three  palms,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  accufation.  The  pot  was 
then  taken  down  and  placed  by  the  fide  of 
the  fire  ;  and  the  prifoner  having  faid  the  Lord's 
prayer  (not  very  rapidly  we  may  prefume),  and 
marked  himfelf  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs, 
plunged  his  naked  hand  and  arm  into  the  water 
and  fnatched  out  the  (lone.  His  arm  was  in- 
ftantly  wrapped  in  linen  cloths,  and  put  into  a 
bag,  which  was  fealed  by  the  judge  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  fpectatqrs.  The  prifoner  was  then 
reftored  to  the  priefl,  who  produced  him  in  the 
fame  church  at  the  end  of  three  days ;  when 
the  bag  was  opened,  the  bandages  taken  off,  and 
the  arm  examined  by  twelve  of  his  own  friends, 
and  twelve  of  the  friends  of  the  profecutor.  If 
any  marks  of  fcalding  then  appeared  upon  the 
arm,  the  prifoner  was  found  guilty;  if  no 
fuch  marks  could  be  difcovered,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. "8 

Ordeal  of  The  religious  preparations  for  this  ordeal  were 
hot  iron,  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  former  ;  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  repeated.  The  ordeal  of  hot 
iron  was  of  two  kinds,  and  performed  either 
with  a  ball  of  iron,  or  with  a  certain  number  of 
plough-fhares.  The  former  was  conducted  in 
this  manner:  A  ball  of  iron  was  prepared,  of 

"*  Du  Cange  GIofT.  in  voc.  Aquae  fenrentis  judicium. 
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one,  two,  or  three  pounds  weight,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  accufation.  When  all  the 
prayers  and  other  religious  ceremonies  were 
finifhed,  this  ball  was  put  into  a  fire,  and  made 
red-hot ;  after  which  it  was  taken  out.  The 
prifoner  having  figned  himfelf  with  the  crofs, 
#nd  fprinkled  his  hand  with  holy  water,  took  the 
'ball  of  hot  iron  in  his  hand,  and  carried  it  to  the 
diflance  of  nine  feet ;  after  which  his  hand  was 
put  into  a  bag,  and  fealed  up  for  three  days  ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  it  was  examined,  in  the 
prefence  of  twelve  perfons  of  each  party.  If  any 
marks  of  burning  appeared  upon  it,  the  accufed 
was  found  guilty ;  if  none,  he  was  declared  in- 
nocent II9.  The  other  way  of  performing  this 
ordeal  was,  by  making  the  perfon  who  was  to  be 
tried,  to  walk  blindfolded,  with  his  feet  bare, 
over  nine  hot  plough-fhares,  placed  at  certain 
diflances.  If  he  did  this  without  being  burnt, 
he  was  adjudged  innocent ;  if  not,  guilty  12°. 
This  feemingly  dangerous  ordeal  of  hot  iron  was 
appropriated  to  perfons  of  high  rank. 

If  we  fuppofe,  that  few  or  none  efcaped  con-  Thefe  or- 
viction  who  expofed  themfelves  to  thefe  fiery  <lealsnot 

n       i  •  rt  T\       dangerous. 

trials,  we  lhall  be  very  much  miftaken.  For 
the  hiftoriansofthofe  times  contain  innumerable 
examples  of  perfons  plunging  their  naked  arms 
into  boiling  water,  handling  red-hot  balls  of 
iron,  and  walking  upon  burning  plough- {hares, 

119  Du  Cange  GloiT.  TOC.  Ferum  can  Jena.  :0  Id.  ibid. 
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without  receiving  the  lead  injury  '".  Many 
learned  men  have  been  much  puzzled  to  account 
for  this,  and  difpofed  to  think  that  Providence 
gracioufly  interpofed  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
for  the  prefervation  of  injured  innocence.  But 
if  we  examine  every  circumftance  of  thefe  fiery 
ordeals  with  due  attention,  we  fhall  fee  fufficient 
reafon  to  fufpecl  that  the  whole  was  a  grofs  im- 
pofition  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.  The  ac- 
cufed  perfon  was  committed  wholly  to  the  prieft 
who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony,  three  days 
before  the  trial,  in  which  he  had  time  enough 
to  bargain  with  him  for  his  deliverance,  atid 
give  him  inftructions  how  to  a£fc  his  part.  On 
the  day  of  trial,  no  perfon  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  church,  but  the  prieft  and  the  accufed, 
till  after  the  iron  was  heated ;  when  twelve 
friends  of  the  accufer,  and  twelve  of  the  accufed, 
and  no  more,  were  admitted,  and  ranged  along 
the  wall  on  each  fide  of  the  church,  at  a  refpeetful 
diftance.  After  the  iron  was  taken  out  of  the  fire, 
feveral  prayers  were  faid,  the  accufed  drunk  a 
cup  of  holy  water,  and  fprinkled  his  hand  with 
it ;  which  might  take  a  confiderable  time,  if  the 
prieft  was  indulgent.  The  fpace  of  nine  feet 
was  meafured  by  the  accufed  himfelf  with  his 
own  feet,  and  he  would  probably  give  but 
fcanty  meafure.  He  was  obliged  only  to  touch 
one  of  the  marks  with  the  toe  of  his  right  foot, 

121  Du  Cange  GlolT.  t.  3.  p.  399,  400. 
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and  allowed  to  ftretch  the  other  foot  as  far  to- 
wards the  other  mark  as  he  could  ;  fo  that  the 
conveyance  was  almoft  inflantaneous.  His  hand 
was  not  immediately  examined,  but  wrapped  in 
a  cloth,  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  three  days. 
May  we  not  then,  from  all  thefe  precautions, 
fufpect,  that  thefe  priefls  were  in  poffeflion  of 
fome  fecret  that  fecured  the  hand  from  the  im- 
preffions  of  fuch  a  momentary  touch  of  hot  iron 
or  removed  all  appearances  of  thefe  impreffions 
in  three  days  ;  and  that  they  made  ufe  of  this 
fecret  when  they  faw  reafon  ?  Such  readers  as 
are  curious  in  matters  of  this  kind  may  find  two 
different  directions  for  making  ointments,  that 
will  have  this  effect,  in  the  work  quoted  below  lzz. 
What  greatly  flrengthens  thefe  fufpicions  is,  that 
we  meet  with  no  example  of  any  champion  of  the 
church  who  fuffered  the  leafl  injury  from  the 
touch  of  hot  iron  in  this  ordeal ;  but  when  any 
one  was  fo  fool-hardy  as  to  appeal  to  it,  or  to  that 
of  hot  water,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  church 
of  any  of  her  pofleffions,  he  never  failed  to  burn 
his  fingers,  and  lofe  his  caufe. I23 

If  the  Anglo-Saxon  conflitution,  government, 
and  laws,  do  not  appear  fo  excellent  and  perfect 
in  all  refpects,  in  the  above  defcription,  as  they 
have  been  fometimes  reprefented,  and  as  the 
fond  admirers  of  antiquity  have  been  ufed  to 
think  them,  the  author  of  this  work  cannot  help 
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it ;  and  hath  nothing  to  fay  in  his  own  defence, 
but  that  he  hath  ufed  his  beft  endeavours  to  dii- 
cover  the  truth,  to  reprefent  it  fairly,  and  to 
guard  againfl  miftakes.  It  muft,  in  particular, 
be  evident  to  every  intelligent  reader,  that  many 
of  their  penal  laws  were  founded  on  wrong  prin- 
ciples 5  and  many  of  their  modes  of  trial  led  to 
wrong  decifions. 
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